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ODERN _ inventions, 
springing from roots 
deep in the centuries of 
human desire, origin- 
ating as half- formed 
ideas, coalescing with 
similar ideas born in 
other minds, becoming 
more and more accu- 
rate and definite, slow- 

ly force their way first to public notice, then 

through skepticism and doubt to an acknowledg- 
ment of utility. 
periments with the idea, now become practical, 
which soon bursts into the full flower of useful- 


For a few years the world ex- 


ness, and civilization has gained a new means of 
progress. Who can tell for how many years 
humanity walked be- 


thrust of the f 


safety of to-day 
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AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 


‘t upon the ground, to the graceful 
, is an evolution which required 
rary inventions — machines for 
tubes, the discovery not only of 
cutta-percha, but these in turn 
ped into the rubber of commerce. 
to be perfected, modern nickel- 
liscovered, the utility of the ball 
developed. and the change from 
rust of the spoke in wheels to the 
tension. Add to these the exqui- 
which contributes to its modern 
the bieycle of to-day represents 
‘itome of the world’s mechanical 


America was not first in its appreciation of the 


new vehicle. 


France probably originated it, and 





fore the sledge was 
What interval 
of time elapsed before 
wheels were invented? 
It took from the be- 
ginnings of history to 


born ? 


the nineteenth century 
to supersede old Dob- 
bin with the locomo- 





tive, and from the in- 
vention of the first 
wheeled vehicle to 
1816 for mankind to 
they 
could, by their own 
efforts, 
selves on wheels. 
From th: Celeripede 
and Draisine of this 
year, propelled with- 


discover that 


propel them- 
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ISAAC B, POTTER, 


PRESIDENT LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN, 
in England it soon became popular. The veloci- 
pede having failed for various reasons, an interval 
elapsed during which the high bicycle, known 
commonly as the ordinary, was invented. The 
rubber tire made riding easier, and soon England 
had numerous wheelmen. 

Wheelmen, feeling the fraternity of common 
experiences, naturally selected by the expense 
of the new vehicle and by the necessity of ath- 
letic development and moral courage, felt the 
impulse of brotherhood and the necessity of 
mutual protection. From the clubs and small 
local unions to the Cyclists’ Touring Club of 
England was a natural step, taken on August 5th, 
1878, under the name of the Bicycle Touring 
Club. Emulation begat racing, and to gdvern 
this—to formulate rules and conduct racing 
meets —the Bicycle Union, now the National 
Cyclists’ Union, was organized. 

Some English wheels having been imported to 
the United States, scattered communities of 
cyclers were soon organized as bicycle clubs in 
those parts of the country where roads made 
cycling most attractive ; and scattered here and 
there were the beginnings of that mighty host, 
then uncared for, unprotected, and unable to 
protect themselves—the undisciplined army of 
the unattached. 

C. Kirk Munroe, president of the New York 
Bicycle Club, desiring to bring together the 
wheelmen of the country for a parade, a banquet 
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and a royal good time, sent forth an invitation 
for a meeting of the wheelmen of America at 
Newport, on Decoration Day, which was really 
celebrated on May 3ist, 1880. The press, ever 
following in the wake of new industries, had 
given birth to the Bicycling World. Charles E. 
Pratt, of Boston, was editor, and in an editorial 
published March 20th he said: ‘* We wish to 
suggest now, for consideration in season, whether 
this proposed meet will not offer a suitable occa- 
sion for a meeting of delegates from all the clubs 
for the organization of a bicycle league, which 
may serve to protect and further the general 
common rights and interests of wheelmen 
throughout the United States and Canada, and 
combine the best points of the Bicycle Union 
and the Bicycle Touring Club abroad.”’ 

On May Ist Mr. Pratt issued an invitation, as 
president of the Boston Bicycle Club, to other 
clubs, asking them to send two delegates to 
Newport for the purpose of forming an American 
league of cyclists. Decide the matter as you 
choose between Munroe and Pratt, for history 
moves so fast in this world of ours that the 
cyclists of to-day belong to a later generation ; 
but the other ‘‘ League fathers’’ (and there have 
been many of them) presented a silver pitcher 
to Charles FE. Pratt, which was properly in- 
scribed, and he was, as a later ‘‘ father’’ skepti- 
cally writes, dubbed ‘* Father of the League.”’ 

Samuel T. Clark, of Baltimore, attended the 
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I, W. CLENDENING., 


TREASURER L. A. W., 1897-98 


meeting, and when the first section of the consti- 
tution had formally declared that ‘‘ this organi- 
zation shall be known as he sat on a 
table in the corner of the room, and, having had 
much experience in encountering the restrictive 
laws then governing the bicycle, kept carelessly 
writing with -his pencil, 




















\BBOT BASSETT. 


SECRETARY L. A. W 


ened from the lethargy of winter, having donned 
her beautiful spring dress of green, thus wit- 
nessed the first gathering of the wheelmen of 
America; and as this little band of pioneers 
passed the Old Mill they may have felt that 
they were making history, but, like the Norse 
men of old, they were 





“LA WwW LA. C2:6@ 
piece of paper until it was 
practically covered. It was 
finally decided that each 
one should suggest a name, 
and quick as a_ flash 
“Teague of American 
Wheelmen’’ came _ into 
Mr. Clark’s mind, and 
when the hat was passed 
about for the suggestions 
his was included. Its ap- 
propriateness was imme- 
diately recognized, and 
an therefore see that 


you 


been three silver pitchers. 





The pal ule, for which 
p rmission had been se- 
cured from the city offi- 
cials, presented to their 
astonished eyes 151 wheel- 
men —an unprecedented 
gathering. Ne wport, awak- 





Cc. FRANK KIREKER. 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT L A, W., 1897-08 


building for all time and 
better than they knew. 
From that meeting to 
January Ist, 1898, the 
membership has increased, 
first gradually, then more 
rapidly, and finally with 
leaps and bounds. The 
League of American W heel- 
men to-day is a represen- 
tative body of 102,604 
members. It would not 
be interesting to foilow in 
detail the various vicissi- 
tudes of government, 
changes of constitution and 
by-laws, the history of fae- 
tions, elections and = de- 
feats, which have all, how- 
ever, tended to the ad- 
vancement of the organiza- 
tion; but the vital ques- 
tions before us are: What 
is the League of American 
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Wheelmen, what are its pur- 
poses and ambitions, what 
has it accomplished, and 
what is the future in store 
for it? 

The League of American 
Wheelmen is an organized 
hody composed of wheel- 
men and wheelwomen over 
eighteen years of age, and 
covering the entire United 
States. Each State and Ter- 
ritory constitutes a division, 
and in one case—California 


sion is self-governing, ex- 
cept that it must be in harmony with the 
general principles of the parent organization. 
Kach division has a chief consul, a vice-consul, 
a secretary-treasurer and a board of officers, all 
of whom are elected annually by the members 
at large. The chief consul appoints committees 
for State work, covering highway improvements, 
rights and privileges and, in some States, local 
organization, press, racing, recruiting, ete. He 
also appoints local consuls for each town in 
his State, and these local consuls are usually 
representative wheelmen of their community, 
and act as the rallying point for all the wheel- 
men of their vicinity. They are the active 
ones in local political movements, and, as the 
friends of the tourist, are really encyclopedias 
of information and the embodiment of kindly 








utility. They are the Good 
Samaritans of the League, 
and as such cannot be too 
much honored. 

The board of officers has 
the power to elect delegates 
to the national assembly. 
These delegates are appoint- 
ed on the basis of one for 
each four hundred members, 
and the chief consul, vice- 
consul and secretary-treas- 
urer are members ex-officio 


M. CORDANG, THE DUTCH CYCLIST, WITH A of the national assembly. 
two divisions. <A divi- RECORD OF 564 MILES 1,510 YARDS 
IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, 


The national assembly is 
composed of the three offi- 
cers and the elected delegates from all the di- 
visions, and is held annually in February at a 
point selected by the national exetutive com- 
mittee. The national assembly is the supreme 
power of the League of American Wheelmen. 
All legislation is enacted by this body. Nearly 
four hundred delegates are members of the 
national assembly for the vear 1898. 

The national officers are a president, two vice- 
presidents, a secretary and a treasurer, The 
president and the two vice-presidents constitute 
the executive committee, which is the supreme 
power when the national assembly is not in ses- 
sion, and it is under their control that the real 
management of the affairs of the Leag'ue is 
lodged. The president appoints the national 
committees, which are: Membership, highway 





L. A. W. MEET IN CHICAGO, 1882. 
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E. KOSTOMLATSKY. ALBERT MOTT. 
ES AND REGULATIONS. RACING BOARD, 
SOME CHAIRMEN OF 
improvement, racing board, transportation, rules 
and regulations, rights and privileges. The re- 
ports ol these committees are rendered to the 
national assembly annually. 

It is therefore seen that the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen is based practically upon the 
form of government of the United States, « xcept 
that, instead of having a Senate and a House, 
the Congress is composed of one body. Practi- 
cally the same methods of procedure are adhered 
to, and the principle of State rights is often as 
intricate as in the National Government. The 
gathering together of the delegates elected from 
the various States brings into organized relations 
every part of the country. The representation 
includes every town and hamlet. It is really 
the mouthpiece of all the wheelmen. It seems 
as though it was a natural selection of the bril- 
liant and able young men of 
the communities from which 
they come. It has been said 
that no more able or keenly 
active minds are gathered to- 
gether in this country. The 
annual elections are attended 
with scenes as dramatic, with 
party feeling as strong, and 
with evidences of as keen po- 
litical management as was 
ever apparent in a National 
convention. A gentleman who 
was for years private secretary 
to one of Tammany’s ablest 
leaders said that in all his 
exp rience he never saw a 
more keenly fought or intelli- 
gently conducted — political 
contest than that of the 
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League of American Wheelmen at Albany in 
1897. Al percentage of the delegates are 
young lawyers whose ambitions have perhaps 
made then inent in their own communities 
and tempt hem to test their strength with 

minds from other parts of the 
ombination of the various States, 
the selfishness of some, the self-sacrifice of oth- 
ers, the earnest and patriotic enthusiasm of this 
division 01 


equally bri 
country. T 


it, mark a play of human passions 
which is interesting beyond expression. 
The purpose of the League of American Wheel- 


men, primarily, is the protection of wheelmen in 
their rights as citizens. This was the underlying 
principle from the beginning of the organization, 
and, while equally active and aggressive to-day, 


it is still scarcely second to the desire of the 
League to improve the public highways. One 
of the great aims of the League 
of American Wheelmen has 
been, and is to-day, the mak- 
jng of bicycling an amateur 
sport—a gentleman’s sport. 
The result of its work is the 
fact, which is constantly grow- 
ing more apparent, that the 
new vehiclé has taken its place 
on the high plane which it 
now holds. 

The League has no ambi- 
tions for political power ex- 
cept where legislation affects 
wheelmen. As a matter of 
fact, however, there is scarce- 
ly an organization which is 
so well knit or which can be 
so quickly brought together 
on a single question. The 
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president, by communication with the chief 
consul, and he in turn with the local consuls, 
could reach practically every town and hamlet 
in the United States within twenty-four hours ; 
and through these local consuls all the influ- 
ential men in every community could be 
brought together and confronted with the ques- 
tion at issue and called upon to act. The influ- 
ence of this admirable system has in one or two 
instances been felt by the National Government 
itself. In State governments the powerful pres- 
sure which the League of American Wheelmen 
can bring to bear upon the legislature has proved 
in many cases _ irresistible. In local affairs 
there is scarcely a board of aldermen, a city coun- 
ceil, a mayor or a district attorney that has not 
been confronted by thoughtful, intelligent and 
courteous wheelmen on various questions, and 
learned by experience that they are sturdy in 
their adherence to principles and_ irresistible 
when right. 

The management of the sport of wheeling, 
though incidental, really makes perhaps the 
greatest display. This is the control of racing. 
The public is not aware of the fact that no 
racing man, no racing association and no bi- 
eycle track throughout this broad land of ours, 
can act without the sanction or permission of 
the League of American Wheelmen. The League 
requires gentlemanly conduct, honesty in racing, 
and from the racing tracks it demands thet they 
shall pay the full value of the prizes advertised, 
that the track shall have an established length, 
that it shall treat each wheelman fairly, and 
that it shall conduct honest racing. It demands 
that women shall not race at all, and that men 
shall not race on Sunday. This applies equally 
to every wheelman, whether a member of the 
organization or not. It is this absolute contro} 
which the League holds over racing that has 
kept this branch of wheeling free from objec- 
tionable elements, and has prevented betting 
on the race track, bookmakers, and all the para- 
phernalia which usually accompanies profes- 
sional sports. The work of the Racing Board 
has resulted in incalculable good to wheeling, 
to the community, and is of immeasurable ad- 
vantage to the racing man. By its influence it 
protects him from unfair competition, pays him 
promptly what he has won, and disciplines him 
when necessary. 

The League has accomplished much. It has 
opened every highway, byway and parkway to 
the great wheeling public. Riders of to-day 
scarcely realize the restrictions which were 
enacted by various communities against wheel- 
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L. A. W. MEET AT WASHINGTON, 1889 
men. Imagine being confronted with a sign at It was the Le: 
a township line stating that ‘‘ Bicyeles shall not which made poss 
be ridden through this town- 
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ship,’’ and finding it neces- 
sary to either go round the 
town or walk your wheel six | 
miles through it. The wheel | 
was looked upon as an out- 
lawed freak for a number of 
years, and wheelmen were 
treated with contempt and 
scorn. Drivers of vehicles 
forced them into the gutter 
and earned for themselves the 
really gentle epithet of ‘* road 
hog.”’ It was the theory of 
a political gathering which 
has discovered a renegrade, | 
‘Hit him again—he has no ‘ 

friends.’’ 3 

The League of American ; 

Wheelmen demonstrated the Photo by Sarah W. Holm. 
rights of wheelmen, and fight- THE LESSON. 


ing from court to court, it FIFTH PRIZE IN POPE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTES 





was finally decided in the highest to which it was ble example of the 


taken that their contention was right, and the Nearly two 
new vehicle became a legally accepted fact. by Massachusetts 
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cue of American Wheelmen 
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ible the establishment of the 


eovernment Good Roads Bu- 
reau. This organization had 
spent over sixty thousand dol- 
lars for the cause of good roads 
when Congress took the mat- 
ter up, and established in the 
Department of Agriculture the 
Bureau of Road Inguiry, 
which has been of immense 
value tothe community. Any- 
one who is at all familiar with 
highway improvement must 
be thoroughly conscious of 
the vast advance which has 
taken place in the quality of 
the roads during the past ten 
years. The agitation which 
the League of American 
Wheelmen has given to the 
subject is the primal and 
persistent cause. The Massa- 
chusetts Roads Law is a nota- 
result of wheelmen’s efforts. 


illion dollars has been expended 


in State aid, and the enthu-. 








THE START IN A FIVE MILE RACEC AT NEW HAVEN, 
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STERLING ELLIOTT. 

EX-PRESIDENT AND PROMINENT MEMBER OF THE L, A. We 
siasm of cach community where a beautiful road 
has taken the place of an impassable highway 
is unbounded. New Jersey and Wisconsin are 
notable examples of the wonderful effect of the 
Good Roads agitation. The effort that has been 
made in this direction will have a distinct effect 
upon civilization, and it is to this organized body 
of wheelmen that the credit is due. 














THOMAS J. KEENAN, JB. 
THE NEW FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT L A. W. 

Within the last two vears the League has 
demonstrated on over a hundred thousand miles 
of railroad that the bicycle is entitled to the same 
privileges as other baggage. Their contention 
that it would be profitable to the railroads to 
carry the bicycle free, owing to the increased 
travel from wheelmen who desired to use the 
trains to find new touring grounds, was seriously 
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PRESS CYCLING CLUB OPEN CENTURY RUN, OCTOBER 19, 1891. 
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\ REST AT THE BRIDGE, 


questioned by the railroads of the country. So the acknowledged high standing of the personne! 
doubtful were they that they organized to defeat of the organ : 
the efforts of the wheelmen in every direction. At the nat assembly held in St. Louis in 


In spite of the most strenuous opposition the February, 1s 


J 


an additional development in 
wheelmen, by legislative enact- 





ment (it might be said by prac- 
tically unanimous legislative en- 
actment ), first demonstrated their 
rights, and now it is currently ac- 
knowledged by the railroads of 
the country that the wheel under 
the new conditions is an immense 
source of revenue, many railroads 
going so far as to offer extraor- 
dinary and special inducements to 
wheelmen to visit the delightful 
portions of the country which they 
traverse. 

Th League of American Wheel- 
men is a voluntary organization, 
and every member is a recruiting 
agent. Anyone desiring to join 
the League may lodge his ap- 
plication with any member, and 
by securing the endorsement of 
two League members or three other 
reputable citizens in any commun- 


TREE 


ity, he becomes eligible as an ap- 
plicant. Considerable discrimina- 
tion is used in the election of 
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members, and this accounts for 
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the line of League work was unanimously ap- 
proved. Hitherto the benefits of membership 
in the League of American Wheelmen have been 
extended only to amateur wheelmen or wheel- 
women over eighteen years of age. It has been 
humorously asserted that the small percentage 
of women in the organization is owing to this age 
qualification ; but be this as it may, the femi- 
nine members of families having husbands or 
brothers members of the League of American 
Wheelmen have not joined as frequently as 
would seem desirable, in view of the benefits 
which might accrue. It was therefore decided 
to form what is known as the Junior League, 
composed of younger members of the family who 
desire the protection of the League, but who are 
not qualified by age to enter the main body. 
The Junior League will be called the Cadet 
Corps, and all the boys and girls will be eligible 
to it by paying to the State division in which 
they reside twenty-five cents perannum. League 
rights and privileges will be accorded to them in 
their various excursions, and when they reach 
the age of eighteen they will be admitted to the 
League without the payment of the initiation 
fee. ‘This wise extension of protection for so 
minimum a cost is destined to bring an enor- 
mous affiliation to the parent body, and will be 
an immense advantage and protection to the 
younger generation of wheelmen. 

The good roads work of the League is bringing 
to its aid many active organized bodies. The 
farmers, through various farm institutes and 
granges in every part of the Union, are taking up 
the subject of good roads, with a view to co- 
operating with the wheelmen in their efforts for 
State aid. That element among our people who 
believe in the building of good roads by the 
utilization of idle labor in the State prisons are 
also enthusiastic advocates of the good roads ppl- 


icy. One of the great benefits which will accrue 
to the farmer is the extension of the free delivery 
service of the United States mails. So far has 
this thought progressed that experimental tests 
are being made by the United States Government 
in lorty-six rural districts where the people have 
heen active in the good roads movement, with a 
view to demonstrating the utility of rural mail 
delivery. There are nearly three million miles 
of highways in the United States which should 
be improved, so it is apparent that this field of 
activity on the part of the League will not be 
worked out for some time to come. 

The future has in store for the League of 
American Wheelmen great possibilities. If, hav- 
ing accomplished everything for wheelmen’s 
rights, having attained their supremacy in the 
field of bicycle racing, and retained the respect 
in which the community now holds them, they 
devote themselves to good roads alone, the result 
will be a work of patriotic philanthropy which 
will be of incalculable value to the whole com- 
munity. Who realizes that it costs the farmer 
more to get his grain to the railroad station 
through the mud which stretches like an OOZY 
slough of despond between himself and the sta- 
tion, than it does to take that grain to the mill, 
perhaps a thousand miles away? Who realizes 
fully what improved highways mean to the 
farmer, when they enable him to send his chil- 
dren properly to school? Who knows what in- 
creased exercise, fresh air and good health mean 
to the whole community when good roads have 
tempted wheelmen far into the country? The 
improvement of the public highways is a 
means to the practical advancement of civili- 
zation, and if it was for this alone, the League 
of American Wheelmen deserves the support, 
encouragement and co-operation of the entire 
community. 
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TO THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 


By REUBEN MOOKE. 


Wuene’er I look into thy face When ook upon thy mouth 

Three flowers I see in one fair view ; I there see dewy rosebuds ope, 
Each emblem of angelic grace. As when they sense the warm, sweet south. 
Whene’er I look into thy face, Whene’er I look upon thy mouth, 
As in a garden plot, I trace Where roses never know a drouth, 

The sweetest flowers that ever grew. The world seems all aglow with hope. 
Whene’er I look into thy face Whene’er I look upon thy mouth 

Three flowers I see in one fair view. I there see dewy rosebuds ope. 
Whene’er I look upon thy cheek Whene’er I look into thine eyes 

I there see lilies blossoming, I there see violets a-bloom, 
{As when. the springtime sun they seek. As dee] blue as April skies. 
Whene’er I look upon thy cheek When’er I look into thine eyes 
Unto niv heart the lilies meek I see a soul without disguise, 

\ song of Easter softly sing. Whose every thought is sweet perfume. 
Whene'’er I look upon thy cheek Whene’er | look into thine eves 

I there see lilies blossoming. I there see violets a-bloom. 


In thy sweet face these flowers I se« 
The lily, rose and violet; 

Of all the flowers the sweetest three. 

In thy sweet face the flowers I s 

Of Faith and Hope and Charity ; 
Their tints are on our banner set 

In thy sweet face these flowers I see, 

The lily, rose and violet. 














ANDREW 


JACKSON?’ 


HIS LIFE, TIMES AND COMPATRIOTS. 


SIXTH PAPER.--THE STATESMEN OF JACKSON’S PERIOD. 


By SENATOR JAMES H. KYLI 


No oNE generation can boast of an extraor- 
dlinary number of truly great men, the majority 
being compelled to content themselves with a 
' passing notice; but the first half of the nine- 
teenth century must certainly have the credit of 
contributing a brilliant array of statesmen. They 
were largely sturdy pioneers, many of them well 
equipped by the best scholastic training; but 
most of them forged their careers from the rug- 
gedness of their 


February and March numbers 








memory of millions of devoted citizens. And in 
passing this judgment there is no attempt to dis- 
parage the corps of gifted com patriots whose ser- 
vices to the country are equally as great and 
praiseworthy. The statesmen of the Revolution 
were great in that they were able to divest them- 
selves of the effete but accustomed forms of gov- 
ernment and draft a constitution based upon 
true democratic principles. The statesmen of 


Jackson’s period 


, surroundings. were greater in 
They were cra- that they were 
died in poverty, able to apply this 
schooled to hard- governmental or- 
ship, and their ganization to the 
splendid — equip- practical problems 
ment—the fruit of which forced 
experience and themselves upon 
conflict — enabled their attention. It 
them to eross Was one thing to 
swords with the declare a union of 
best diplomatists States, , another 
of the Old World. thing to amal- 
The heroes of the gamate and har- 
Revolution, who monize the colo- 
laid the founda- nies having self- 
tions of govern- interest and ac- 
ment, were pass- customed to self- 
ing from thestage, government. 
and new actors, The first im- 
new scenes and portant question 
new problems which divided the 
were presenting statesmen at the 
themselves. beginning of the 
Among the strik- century arose 
ing public men of from the interpre- 
this period An- tation of the Con- 
drew Jackson : nannanucsiineasaminsats stitution as to 
stands pre-¢ mi- ee a eee States’ r i g h os. 
nent, commanding alike the homage of the One class, called the Federalists, held that the 
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tions. A 
theory, 


lams outdid all his predecessors in this 
nd outlined in his third annual message 
a series of improvements which astounded even 
some of his paternal associates, and brought the 
malediction of his enemies upon his head. 

The Jeffersonians, on the other hand, held to 
the ‘‘ limited which is, 
in short, that the government should see merely 


government theory,”’ 
that justice is maintained between citizens, per- 
mitting them to work out the problems of in- 
ternal improvement as best they can. This great 
question, I may say, is not yet disposed of, and 
still marks a dividing line between political par- 
ties. Socialism of to-day is the internal improve- 
ment theory run mad, but it forms the basic 
principle of the Populist party. The Democrats 
are individualists by a century of training, and 
while they may fraternize with their opponents 
for the 

Other great questions occupying the attention 
of statesmen of this period were the tariff, the 
United States Bank and the growth and exten- 
, Around the solution of thes« 
and auxiliary problems the great speeches of this 


me being, they can never amalgamate. 


sion of slavery. 


period cluster. 
JOHN C. CALHOUN. 
No statesman in the South during this period 
was probably better equipped for public life, or 
received more public attention and criticism than 
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Born in 1782, un- 
d Clay, he received a thorough 
« graduating from Yale College 
nty-two with honors. 


th Carolina. 


His pub- 
ilmost at onee, entering Congress 
mtinued almost uninterruptedly 
vas brilliant and versatile, gifted 
sarcasm, eloquent, and a sound 
is life was spent in turmoil and 


ussion with his political associates, 
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dates for the Presidency probably are open to 
the charge of concealing opinions or changing 
front upon public questions ; but Calhoun stands 
to-day in the light of history a very much over- 
rated man as regards his integrity of purpose 
and adherence to political principles. He was 
an early expounder of the doctrine of protection, 
and only vielded when he found South Carolina 
was being worsted by New England. He advyo- 
cated slavery because it benefited the South. As 
late as 1830 he was a strong opponent of the 
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United States Bank ; but in Jackson’s memorable 
contest he changed front and advocated the re- 
chartering of the institution for twelve vears. In 
his correspondence and personal representations 
he exhibited open and avowed friendship for 
Jackson, who believed him to be an honorable 
man till 1829. The President went so far, at the 
solicitation of Calhoun and his friends, as to give 
them one-half the Cabinet appointments. And 
yet Jackson subsequently discovered, and Cal- 
houn admitted, that as early as 1817, when Sec- 
retary of War, he had advised the arrest of 


Ww. 


Jackson for his conduct in the Seminole cam- 
paign, and was always thereafter secretly his 
enemy. He stands to-day charged with duplicity 
—the most heinous sin in the political deco- 
logue. Calhoun was successively member of 
Congress, Secr tary of War, Vice-President, Sen- 
ator and Secretary of State. His career is par- 
ticularly remarkable, however, for his nullification 
and pro-slavery utterances ; and had it not been 
for the iron will of Andrew Jackson, the cele- 


brated ‘* Ordinances’? of South Carolina, pro- 
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mulgated to go into effect February Ist, 1833, 
nullifying the acts of Congress and dissolving 
the Union, would have been enforced. Calhoun 
wisely succumbed when it was whispered that 
Jackson would arrest the prime movers on the 
charge of treason. Nullification was disposed 
of, but the doctrine of States’ rights as ex- 
pounded by Calhoun bore its fruits in civil 
war. 

In his personal life, Calhoun was above re- 
proach, and his memory is universally revered 
throughout the South. 
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JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 

If the nation were called upon to-day to name 
the purest and highest representative of the pub- 
lic men of this period, thousands would probably 
point to President Adams. And yet he received 
little praise and much condemnation during his 
lifetime. His father was a self-made man, but 
his public services enabled him to give the best 
Added to a collegiate 
training in Harvard College, a long residence 
abroad rendered him an accomplished linguist 


advantages to the son. 
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JAMES MADISON, 


His service as Minister to Russia and the Court 
of St. James much endeared him to his country- 
men. By his popularity Russia was induced to 
act as mediator in the war then waging between 
England and the United States, and Adams was 
able by the treaty of Ghent to effect peace. He 
returned in 1817 to become Secretary of State to 
James Monroe, and was virtually the father of 
the so-called ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,’? now become 
so popular. He defended Jackson in his Florida 
difficulties, and generally won friends, so that in 
the memorable contest for the Presidency in 1824 
he received a goodly number of electoral votes. 
Jackson not having a majority of all, Clay threw 
his strength to Adams in the House contest, thus 
causing his election. Adams, though nominally 
a Federalist, had early cut loose from the party 
and pursued an independent course, the cause, 
no doubt, of his early unpopularity. But though 
he had many Southern sympathizers, Jackson 
and his followers could not be dissuaded from 
believing that Adams had made a corrupt bar- 
gain by which, in return for votes, Clay was to 
be made Secretary of State. Clay repudiated 
this charge, and Adams, in later years, said : 
‘‘ Prejudice and passion had charged Mr. Clay 
with obtaining office by bargain and corruption. 
Before you, my fellow-citizens, in the presence 
of our country and Heaven, I denounce the 
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The feeling, 
however, ran high, and his administration meas- 


charge as wholly unfounded.”’ 


ures were strongly opposed in consequence, 
while Jackson and his friends so organized, with 
the aid of Van Buren, as to defeat his re-election. 

After his distinguished career as Foreign Am- 
bassador, Senator and President, his constitu- 
ency, quite an unusual thing, elected him to the 
House, where he did magnificent service for 
sixteen years, falling in harness on the floor of 
the House in 1848. His popularity grew with 
age, and his last years were his best. Very 
early Adams uttered this sentiment : ‘‘ Slavery 
is the great foul stain upon the great North 
American nation, and it is a contemplation 
worthy of the most exalted soul whether its to- 
tal abolition is or is not practicable.’? During 
his House service he was the ‘‘old man elo- 
quent,’’ the leader of his party and an indefati- 
gable fighter against the extension of slavery. 
His prophetic utterances as to the President’s 
rights in case of war were the foundation of 
the Emancipation Proclamation. He was gen- 
erously endowed by nature with high talents, 
which, coupled with a polished education and 
a conscientious devotion to his fellow men and 
his Creator, elevated him to the highest plane of 
statesmanship. It is now generally admitted 
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WEBSTER, 
that his position upon debatable questions was 
correct, and he is admired for his courage of 


conviction. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 

Anything written now of Webster must seem 
commonplace, and yet no phase of public dis- 
cussion 1820 to 1850 can be considered 
without confronting this political hero, who was 
1782 and died 1852. From a poor boy, 
the son of a New Hampshire farmer, struggling 
for and winning an education, to the powerful 
debater in the halls of Congress, his life is of 
profound interest to-day, and has long been the 
inspiration of ambitious young men. What 
sturdy youth standing upon the rostrum and pro- 
nouncing one of Webster’s ponderous speeches 
has not felt power and statesmanship tingle in 
The history of the Jackson period is 
with this great Federalist leader, 
who appears first upon the scene as a member of 
the House of Representatives in 1824, and with 
John Randolph was one of the tellers in the fa- 
mous House contest by which Jackson was de- 
feated for the Presidency. Lowndis said of him 
at this time: ‘‘ The South has not his superior, 
nor the North his equal.’’ 


from 


born 


his veins ! 
interwoven 


Webster was pos- 
sessed of a fine personality and address, which, 
added to his thorough scholastic training, and 
his profound legal ability, fitted him for a sphere 
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which he filled with un- 
wy during thirty years. He 
eht years in the House, about 


of power ai luence 
exampled 


served his est 


eighteen years the Senate, and was twice 
Secretary of St Being a strong Federalist, 
we do not expect to find him the chempion of 
the Jackson Administration, and yet the greatest 


speech of his life, delivered in 1830, in reply to 
Hayne, of South Carolina, upon the right of nul- 
lification, has contributed largely to make this 
decade illustrious and probably struck the fatal 
blow to this pernicious doctrine. 

Though w other Federalists opposed to the 
re-chartering of the United States Bank in 1816, 
he became its champion in 1833, when Jackson 
proposed to remove the Government deposits, 
and with Calhoun vigorously supported Clay’s 
resolutions 
later, he did 


ndemning Jackson. Three years 
ill in his power to defeat Benton’s 
xpunge these resolutions from the 
position upon Clay’s compromise 
1850, subjected him to bitter 
those who had _ been his life-long 
friends. Emerson says of him, ‘‘ He became to 
me a type of decay. To gain his ambition he 
gave ease, pleasure, happiness, wealth, and then 
added honor and truth. He had a wonderful 
intellect, but of what importance is that when 
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HENRY CLAY. 

the rest of man is gone? He was oblivious of 
consequences, and consequently oblivious.’’ But 
it is believed that Webster was inspired only by 
his desire to reconcile the North and South and 
preserve the Union. In September, 1850, he 
wrote to a friend, ‘‘ Long before General Taylor’s 
death I made up my mind to risk myself on a 
proposition for a general pacification. I at- 
tempted to sound two New England men, but 
found them afraid. I then resolved to push my 
skiff from the shore alone, considering that in 
such a case if I should be foundered there would 
be but one life lost.’’ That the settlement of 
the slavery question by war was delayed for a 
decade many will admit, and probably in this 
time the nation became better equipped to meet 
the impending crisis. 

In his last years Webster forgot the asperities 
of politics, and many of his warmest friends 
were Democrats who had bitterly opposed him. 
When Franklin Pierce was notified of his nomi- 
nation for the Presidency, he remarked : ‘‘ Well, 
all I can say is, and I say it in sincerity, if the 
people of the United States were to repudiate 
caucuses, conventions, politicians and tricksters, 
and rise in the glory of their strength and might 
without waiting for any conventions to designate 
a candidate, but bent on placing in the Presi- 
dential chair the first citizen and statesman, the 
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first patriot and man, Daniel Webster, it would 
do for Republican government more than any 
event which has taken place in the history of the 
world. These are my sentiments—democracy or 
no democracy.’’ As an orator Webster has few 
equals. Others were more eloquent, but Web- 
ster always spoke from a well-stored mind and 
after the most careful arrangement of his 
thoughts. His reply to Hayne is his master- 
piece. Some one remarked that after that he 
ought to die and rest his fame on this speech. 
Hayne himself replied that a man who could 
make such a speech as that ought never to die. 
HENRY CLAY. 

Clay was the son of a Baptist clergyman, and 
was born in Virginia, 1777. Unlike Webster, 
young Clay received little schooling except that 
obtained in a clerk of the court’s office. His 
parents having moved to the wilds of Kentucky, 
Clay, with but little legal knowledge, began the 
practice of law at Lexington in 1792. He was 
soon noted for his eloquence, and rose to emi- 
nence as a criminal lawyer. In 1806 he was ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate, and for 
twenty-five years divided honors with Webster 
us the leader for the Federalists or Whig party. 
Both were the idols of their constituents, and 
during forensic contests it was difficult to deter- 
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mine upon which brow the wreath of popular 
favor would rest. They were rival aspirants for 
all positions, even to Presidential honors, and 
though showing mutual respect, neither one 
liked the other. Clay was less magnanimous 
than Webster, even going so far—three weeks 
before his death—as to advise delegates to the 
Baltimore convention not to vote for Webster, 
knowing, as he did, that Webster had taken the 
stump for him in 1844. Upon all fundamental 
issues of thi party, however, they are found to- 
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than probal that Jackson was blinded by 
hatred and lisappointment of defeat. But, 
nevertheless, this quarrel made Jackson’s entire 


Administrati e of constant turmoil. Clay 
forced the fight in 1832 upon the re-chartering 
of the United States Bank, declaring if Jackson 


vetoed the he would lose the support of 
Pennsylvania, and if he did not the South would 
be against 

the bill, ane 
terest camp 


Jackson met the issue, vetoed 
cauntlet was down for the bit- 
this country has ever witnessed, 


Clay and Jackson being the respective nominees 
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the stirring propositions brought before Con- 
gress 

It goes without saying that Jackson and Clay 
would not get on well together. Clay had not 
supported Jackson in his Florida campaign, and 
a coldness arose in consequence, which, though 
patched up when Jackson came to the Senate in 
1823, broke out anew after the Presidential con- 
test in which Clay turned his strength to Adams. 
From this time till Jackson’s death, in 1845, 
charges of barter and sale were frequently made, 
and the harshest epitheis of the language were 
employed. Itis but just to Clay to state that 
these charges were repudiated and refuted by 
himself and President Adams, and it is more 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 

of their parties, and the re-chartering of the 
bank the slogan. Clay was defeated, but this 
was the sig for fulminating caustic resolutions 
which occupied the Senate for many months, and 
created the bitterest feeling between Congress 
and the Executive. 

The cel ted Compromise of 1850, with which 
Clay’s name is associated, related to the extension 
of slavery to the new Territories. After exhaustive 
debate this was passed ; the South was accorded 
favors as regards the fugitive slave law, and Cali- 
fornia came as a free State. From the stand- 
point of to-day this compromise, or any compro- 
mise, may appear wrong, and it was so regarded 
by scores of patriots in those days ; but there is 
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JACKSON iN MASONIC REGALIA, 
no doubt that Clay, by his tariff compromise in 
1833, pacified the nullification sentiment of 
South Carolina, and, by the compromise of 1850, 
prevented secession. 

Biographers differ widely in their judgment of 
Clay both as to character and statesmanship. 
That he was hot-blooded, jealous, proud-spirited 
and vindictive there can be no doubt; but, like 
Jackson, he improved with age, and his last 
years found him a consistent church communi- 
cant. In debate he held a clear grasp of his 
ideas, but carried his audience by the fire of his 
eloquence, not by logic. Webster remarked that 
he had a smattering of law with perseverance, 
eloquence and boldness. ‘‘ He was a statesman, 
a politician, an oratur, but no reasoner.’’ His 
political aims were good. Clay remarked of him- 
self: ‘‘If any one desires to know the leading 
and paramount object of my life, the preserva- 
tion of the Union will give him the key.”’ 


THOMAS H. BENTON, 

On entering Statuary Hall, in the National 
Capitol, one is struck by the commanding fig- 
ures of two stalwart men—Benton of Missouri 
and Cass of Michigan. They are rugged charac- 
ters—striking products of the pioneer age of 
American history. Benton was born in North 
Carolina, on March 14th, 1782. His father died 


early in life, and upon young Benton devolv- 
ed much of the parental responsibility. Never- 
theless he found time for attendance upon 
country schools, and took a partial course 
in the University of North Carolina. His moth- 
er moved with the family to a large tract of 
land south of Nashville, Tennessee, where 
Benton grew up, studied law, and, under Jack- 
son’s direction, was admitted to the bar in 
1810. He was aide-de-camp to General Jackson 
in the military operations of 1812, and the 
following year was colonel of a regiment. Dur- 
ing this period a very strong friendship sprang 
up between Jackson and Benton, which was 
only broken by an ugly quarrel between the 
former and Jesse Benton. Removing to Mis- 
souri in 1815, he actively engaged in politics, 
publishing a rabid paper, and settling dis- 
putes by frequent resort to the code. His 
popularity, however, increased as his remark- 
able powers became known, and he was hon- 
ored by a seat in the United States Senate in 
1820—a position which he adorned with honor 
and ability for thirty years. During his event- 
ful term Benton was the outspoken friend of 
Jackson. He was a bold man, and never cringed 
in debate. His bitter contests with Clay upon the 





bank question form some of the most bristling 
pages of the Senatorial Record. Clay was deter- 
mined to force Jackson to ignominious defeat. 
Benton was as determined that his chief should 
crush the money power; and, had it not been 
for this heroic defender, the struggles of this pe- 
riod might have turned differently, and Jack- 
son’s Administration gone down in failure. The 
contest was not ended till Benton won his cele- 
brated victory over Clay, Calhoun and Webster 
in having Clay’s resolution condemnatory of 
Jackson expunged from the records in 1837. 
This conflict was only equaled by by his splen- 
did defense of the Union and his unanswerable 
logic against Calhoun’s nullification manifesto. 
‘*Our Federal Union: It Must be Preserved !’’ 
was the toast, and responded to by Jackson for 
the nation. These two heroes stood side by side 
in this critical period, and a grateful people hold 
them in lasting esteem. Calhoun never forgave 
Benton, but transferred the fight to Missouri in 
the extension-of-slavery contest, and defeated 
him for the Senate in 1850. 

Benton, though a Democrat, was with Jack- 
son in advocating international improvements, 
and was the real author of our beneficent home- 
stead laws. He later addressed himself to the 
financial question, advocating the use of gold 
and silver as money; and his comprehensive 
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speeches upon this subject are among the ablest 
contributions to financial literature. 

Benton made a great mistake, however, in op- 
posing President Polk in the Oregon boundary 
dispute, as through his efforts Polk was indaced 
to compromise and accept the 49° parallel, in- 
stead of 54° 40’ as the dividing line between 
the United States and Great Britain. If the 
President’s policy had prevailed we should now 
have an unbroken shore line to Alaska, and our 
present problems would be much _ simplified. 
Benton opposed Clay’s famous measure as to the 
extension of slavery, and came near defeating it, 
though representing a slave State. 

These strong men were strong in their friend- 
Benton 
and Webster passed each other for years without 
speaking, but under the mollifying influence of 
age they became friends. Webster was the me- 
dium of restoring friendship between Benton and 
his old antagonist, Col. Wilson, of St. 
but was utterly unable to bring about a reconcili- 
ation with Calhoun, Benton holding that 
with 


ships and strong in their animosities. 


Louis ; 


‘ re- 
such a man was a (different 
Benton was a remarkable personality, 
and an exalted type of the pure American states- 
man. 


conciliation 
matter.’’ 
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This character born in é 
amongst the granite hills of New Hampshire 
which strikingly typify his attitude during the 
He lived to 
see the slavery question settled and the Union 
preserved, dying in 1866. His parents 
poor, and Cass educated himself, taught school, 
and, upon the removal of his parents to South- 
ern Ohio, he studied law with Governor Meigs, 
and at once took rank with the foremost of his 
profession. Jefferson recognized his high legal 
abilities, and him his first government 
appointment—that of United States Marshal. 
Like Jackson and Benton, he was a 
and rose to distinction defending 
in the war of 1812. Peace being con- 
cluded, General Cass was appointed Governor of 
Michigan, then comprising the whole West-—a 


strong was 


stirring scenes of an eventful life. 


were 


gave 


born fighter, 
the nation’s 
border’s 


position which he filled with honor for nineteen 
years, being looked upon by all parties as the 
friend of the pioneer. He was Territorial 
ganizer, law-maker, treaty-maker and Governor, 
all combined, and to his sterling qualities and 
laborious life the whole Northwest is indebted. 
From this scene of his triumphs Jackson called 
him to be Secretary of War in 1831—an appoint- 
ment which reflected great credit both upon Cass 


or- 
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and the Admi 
cussion of nullific 


nistration. During the stormy dis- 


ition, when Jackson threatened 
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nullifier for treason in case the 
he found Cass ready to defend 
He 
f sturdy convictions and unques- 
igment, and, like many other true 
s not prepared to agree with Jack- 
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is presence should embarrass the 
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as Minister to France, he ex- 
force of character in settling 
zrowing out of the French spoila- 
tion claims, and won renown in combatting the 
quintuple treaty, by which England proposed to 
search vessels upon the high seas. Returning 
in 1842, he was honored by his State by an elec- 
tion to the United States Senate. He resigned 
in 1848 to become a candidate for the Presidency, 
but upon his defeat was re-elected to fill his un- 
in 1851 was elected for a 


later 


ime 


expired term, and 
second tern 

Cass had stood with Benton in the great nulli- 
fication discussion, but on the compromise prop- 
ositions he supported Clay, hoping, as did many 
others, to settle the slavery disputes. 

At years of age, though with mental 
sight undimmed, he was chosen by Buchanan as 

State. In this position he was 
to defend the old Jacksonian princi- 
He condemned the 

essage, which declared that there 
stitutional power to coerce a State ; 
and when support was refused by the Executive 
to Major Ai 
the old her 
the pu 
was truly 


ia 
5) 


sevent 


Secretary 
called upor 
ples by opposing secession. 
President’ s 
was no cor 
derson, in charge of Fort Sumter, 
promptly resigned. This event 
hlic career of this great man. He 
the defender of the Union—a man of 
ibility, incorruptible, and as pure in 
igged in physical eonstitution. 
Sketches of this kind are necessarily brief, 
and mention of many worthy patriots must be 
omitted, but these are the striking figures in 
the drama of this period, who crossed the path 
of Andrew Jackson as friend or foe. To them 
we are indebted largely for the demonstration of 
the problems of self-government and for the 
liberty we now enjoy. No more bril- 
liant names adorn the pages of the world’s his- 
tory. 


closed 


remarkabl 
morals as 1 


blessing of 


THE COASTGUARD OF ENGLAND. 


Reapers of this magazine will no doubt re- 
member an article on the Revenue Cutter Service 
of the United States, which appeared a few 
months ago. Let us now take a look at this 
service as it is in England, where it is called the 
** Coastguard.”’ 

The Coastguard, formerly known as the Pre- 
ventive Service or Revenue Coastguard, has ex- 
isted ever since customs duties were levied on 
certain commodities imported into England, 
such as, for example, brandy, lace, tea, hol- 
lands, silks, ete., formed and main- 
tained to prevent smuggling —v. ¢., to guard 
against un-customed and prohibited goods being 
landed on the coasts. 

In the early part of the present century the 
good old times’’ of smuggling were in full 


and was 


“<< 


PRACTICE 
swing, and fierce encounters were constantly 
taking place between the ‘‘ Smuggler Bills’? and 
**Exciseman Gills’? of the period. ; 

‘ Jn those lawless times the system of preven- 
tion was very inadequate, and the few Custom 
House officers scattered about, assisted by an 
occasional cruiser, were quite unable to cope 
with the large and organized gangs—sometimes 
numbering several hundreds —of daring and 
reckless men engaged in the contraband trade. 

At this period nearly everyone on the coast 
the small 
tradesman to the country gentleman, and even 
the magistrates were in league with the smug- 
glers—so much so that, when the prisoner 
brought before them was actually taken flagrante 
delicto, it was often impossible for the revenue 
officers to obtain a conviction. 


dabbled a bit in smuggling, from 


Cargoes were 


WITH THE LIFEBOAT. 


frequently ‘‘run’’ worth many thousands of 
pounds, and, owing to the magnitude of the 
smugglers’ operations, an immense amount of 
hard and harassing work devolved upon the Rev- 
enue Coastguard. The duties of the latter were 
especially heavy on the southeastern shores, par- 
ticularly Kent, owing to the contiguity of the 
French and Dutch ports. 


The coast between 


Newhaven, Dungeness and the North Foreland 
was the chieftheatre of operations, and more smug- 


gling probably took place here in a month than 
in the rest of the kingdom in a year. Numerous 
traces of the smuggling times are still to be found 
in this neighborhood—in some of the old towns 
with their narrow, crooked streets of tumbledown 
houses, which, in many cases, communicate with 
each other by passages, and are undermined with 
large and capacious cel- 

lars; also in the nu- 

merous caves in the 

chalk cliffs doubtless 

used as ‘‘ hides’’—i. ¢., 

secret receptacles in 

which contraband 

goods were concealed. 

The following gives 
idea of the 
operandi when ‘a run’ 

was about to be made : 

For some be- 

fore the attempt the 

smugglers would make 

every preparation by 

circulating instructions 

amongst each other, trying to throw the pre- 
ventive men off the scent, and passing the word 
along for the men to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to concentrate, well 
armed, on a certain spot. 


an modus 


time 


mounted and well 
The night having 
been selected, preferably a very dark one with a 
fair wind, the smugglers ashore would signal to 
those afloat, who, having been thereby informed 
that the coast was clear, proceeded to land the 
cargo in boats. As the boats touched the shore 
those who were waiting waded in, lifting out the 
tubs of spirit and bales of silk, lace, etc., passing 
them along rapidly from hand to hand. When 
the boats were emptied they returned to the ship, 
and went to and fro till all the cargo was landed. 
Each man then slung a couple of kegs or bales 
across his horse’s neck, and made off for the in- 
terior, and, if they had luck, everything was 
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safely stowed away in the different 
‘*hides’’ bef 

Rye Bay was a very favorite place 
for a ‘‘run’’ as well as Romney 
Marsh, owing to its low, sandy flats, 


re daylight. 


where easy landings could be effect- 
ed, and the hilly and broken ground 
at the 


rack, which afforded excep- 
tional facil 


ities for the concealment 
On the ex- 
treme eastern edge of the Marsh is 
the old ¢ inque Port of Hythe. In 
the High Street there is still to be 
seen a curious old house formerly 
used by the smugglers. In the top 
story is a window from which sig- 
nals have been flashed on many a 


woods. 


of contraband 


dark night by the smugglers to their 
confederates at sea when they were 
trying to land their goods and elude 
the vigilance of the Revenue Coast- 
guard. 

There was a Comptroller of Coast- 
In that year there 
were twelve cruisers for excise serv- 


guard in 1816. 


ice and forty for sevice in the customs, mostly 
commanded by lieutenants in the Royal Navy. 
with 
In 1822 there were only eighteen 


In 1831 they were increased 


These cruisers were armed from four to 
sixteen guns 
for both services. 
to forty-two 

In 1829 the Honorable the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Customs were pleased to approve 
of i 


ficers an 


a series of ‘‘ General Instructions for the Of- 
1 other persons employed, and to be 
employed, in the 
S t- 
guard of the 
United Kingdom, 
compiled by Wil- 


Revenue Coa 
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most import: 
smuggler.”’ 
‘A cordia 
enjoined witl 
ice, as well 
force employ 
the Revenu 
It was the 
suspicious vi 
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Kingdom of Great Britain and 
[reland,’’ and signed by him at the 
Coastguard Office, Custom House, 
London, July 5th, of that year. 
From that date ‘‘ these are consid- 
ered as superseding all former 
Printed Instructions which may 
have been issued from this Office.”’ 
We find that ‘‘ All officers and per- 
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Bowles, Esq., Captain R. N., 

1 ( omptroller-General of the 
Revenue Coastguard in the United 


sons employed in the Coastguard 
bear in mind that the sole 
object of their appointment is the 
Protection of the Revenue, and that 
their utmost endeavors are, there- Y 
fore, to be used to prevent the 
landing of un-customed goods, and 


are to 


seize all persons, vessels, boats, 


ttle and carriages in any way 


ployed in smuggling, and all 
ls liable to be forfeited by law.”’ 
person in the Coast- 
euard is to consider it his first and 
bject to secure the person of the 


lnveryv 


»Pyt 
AELU 


uctive co-operation is strictly 
different branches of the serv- 
s with every other description of 
the protection and security of 


of the Coastguard to search all 

ssels and boats coming within the 
stations, to seize prohibited goods, Y 
ind to watch 
vessels and seize goods re- 
inded, etc. ' 
In those days it was a com- 


outward - bound 


mon, practice for vessels return- 

ing from a voyage with coal, 
ete., to any foreign port, to put 
contraband goods on their re- 


CSTs ac 


ASSISTING STRANDED STEAMI 
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INTERIOR OF WATCH-ROOM. 


turn into light vessels from London, or on the 
coast ; but chiefly into cobbles or fishing-boats 
at sea. It was also a frequent habit for col- 
liers proceeding to and from the west coast 
of England, etc., to call at some port on the 
continent for contraband goods, which they con- 
cealed in their cargoes or ballast. 

For the mounted guard—now done away with 
—no person was eligible for admission unless 
above twenty and under thirty years of age. 
The mounted guard was considered as the move- 
able force of the district. They were under the 
immediate command of the chief officer of the 
station to which they were attached, or any other 
officer with whom they might be at the time act- 
ing on public service. They must undoubtedly 
have had some remarkable cattle in those times, 
as the instructions say, ‘‘They (the mounted 
guard) are to be provided with a horse capable 
of performing any duty which may be required.”’ 

The ‘‘ Navy List’’ for 1831 is the first Which 
gives a list of Coastguards. The chief officers in 
that year were all lieutenants ; now they are 
selected from the ranks. In 1841 lieutenants 
and mates were chief officers, and in 1849 lieu- 
tenants, masters, second masters, and a few re- 
tired officers joined. In 1854 an Act was passed 
compelling all men under the Customs to serve 
in the Navy, also all seafaring men in the serv- 
ice of departments of the state to serve afloat if 
called out. Up to 1856 the Coastguard was 
under the Customs for preventive service ; but 
on July 29th in that year an Act was passed for 
the better defense of the coasts of the realm and 
the more ready manning of the Navy in case of war 
or sudden emergency, as well as for the protection 


of Her Majesty’s revenue, and 
it was taken over by the Ad- 
miralty. At the present day 
the Coastguard is really the first 
reserve for the Navy, and in 
case of war would be drawn 
upon to fill up the gaps in the 
service caused by casualties, 
sickness, etc. 

With the advance of the Free 
Trade movement, the duty on 
lace, silks, etc., has been re- 
duced to a mere nominal sum, 
and now the only articles that 
are worth smuggling are tobacco 
and spirits. 

Owing to the decline of smug- 
gling, there has been a corres- 
ponding reduction in the va- 
rious Coastguard stations, and 
so great are the changes which have from time to 
time taken place that it would almost seem that 
the very raison @étre of the Coastguard Service 
has changed also, for, instead of its ‘‘ sole object’ 
being the protection of the revenue, it now has 
other and varied duties to perform. The enor- 
mous development of the shipping industry ne- 
cessitates an increased amount of vigilance all 
along the shores, so that in cases of collision or 
other disaster help may soon be at hand. 

The Coastguard are a fine body.of men, well 
disciplined, of fine physique, and, generally 
speaking, in the prime of life. As before stated, 
they form the backbone of the service afloat, and, 
in case of war, would take up their duties as 
petty officers, etc., and form the leavening mass 
required in newly commissioned ships manned 
by naval reserves, volunteers, ete. Their method 
of entry, too, is now different. 

Let us, for instance, take the case of one of 
these men. He enters the Royal Navy, say, as 
a lad at sixteen, and, after medical examination 
and production of certificate of good character, 
he is passed into one of the training-ships. After 
about eighteen months he is sent to sea as a first- 
class boy, and, on arriving at the age of eighteen, 
he is rated ‘‘ordinary seaman,’’ his pay being 
1s. 3d. per diem and rations. If he is-a smart 
lad, and has taken pains with his work in the 
training-ship, he passes at eighteen for an A.B. 
From that time many rates are open to him, 
such as T.M. (trained man), S.G. (seaman 
gunner). 

After eight years’ continuous very good char- 
acter he is eligible for Coastguard, and then, no 
matter what his rating afloat—even though he 
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be a chief petty officer—if he enters the Coast- 
guard he begins afresh at the bottom of the lad- 
der as a boatman. He -has to serve generally 
about five to seven years in this rating at 3s. 4d. 
per diem, if wearing two good-conduct badges, 
which is generally the case. 

The Coastguard patrol the coasts day and 
night, keeping a constant watch on all craft pass- 
ing their beats. A chain of coastguard stations 
exists all along the coasts, with one or two trifling 
exceptions. ‘These act the part of eyes which re- 
ceive and convey impressions to the retina com- 
mon to all, the Admiralty in London. 
They partly, and in some cases wholly, man life- 
boats, have charge of and work the life-saving 
rocket apparatus, assisted by volunteers, fisher- 
men, ete. 

The Coastguard must be always on the alert. 
If a ship signals that she is in want of assistance, 
at once they launch the station galley (always in 
readiness) to render all possible aid, unless the 
state of the weather necessitates the lifeboat be- 
ing called into requisition, when the same gal- 
lant hearts and hands are ready—always ready ! 
The daily routine at the Coastguard station 
varies very little. Each Coastguardsman is ap- 
pointed either a day watchman or a night patrol 
at times both 
average num- 


viz. : 


during every twenty-four hours ; 
of these duties fall to his lot. The 
ber of hours a night patrol is on guard at one 
time is six. Conferences are held 
twice a night with flank stations ; 
thus a chain of meetings is kept up 
round the coast during the night. 
These are made in all F 
weathers, so that it is almost impos- 
sible for the Coastguard to miss any 
signals that may be made by vessels 
in distress and requiring assistance. 
The coast being 
patrolled in this 
way is, ofcourse, 
a preventive of 


meetings 


smuggling. 
All Coast- 
guard stations 


are cleaned up 
for inspection 
every morning 
by the crew not 
on the look-out. 
Afterward the 
crew muster in 
the watch-room. 
One day during 
the week they 
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are drilled at rif 


an the other days in 


the evening the 
room, the night 
the remainder 
There is a drill 
nually, and all | 
ready for service 
order ‘‘ Mobilize 
them afloat, wh« 


ings previously hx 


service. 
Every district 
cutter attached ; 
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and 
all systems of signaling. In 


cutlass and pistol exercise, 


rew muster again in the watch- 
itrols are sent out on duty, and 
exercised in flashing signals. 
loat and naval maneuvers an- 
astguards are expected to be 
at a moment's notice. The 
would be sufficient to send 
n they would take up the rat- 


ld by them before joining the 


has a gunboat and a cruising- 
the cutters are chiefly employed 


on the southeastern coast in preventing the 


French 
three-mile limit. 
allowed to ply tl 
English shores, 
with regard to 
side abounds ii 


sisted, and, cons« 
quently capture 
captains are bro 


and in most cast 


chasse-marées ca 
the English boat 
of five or seven, 







SIGNALING PRACTICE WITH SEMAPHORE, 


fishing-bo 


from fishing within the 

No foreign fishing-boats are 
eir trade within three miles of 
ind the same law holds good 
As the English 


its 


other side. 


fish and that of the French does 
not, the temptati 
poach on English 


yn to the latter to go over and 

preserves is too great to be re- 

juently, French boats are fre- 
| and brought in, when the 
ight up before the magistrates 

s fined. As the large French 
y eighteen to twenty-four hands, 
s, which have an average crew 
have to rely for protection on 
the vigilance of the Coastguard 

ruisers. 

The divisional officers are re- 
sponsible for the wages of offic- 
ers and men of all stations be- 
ing paid correctly ; for all stores, 
arms, boats and buildings being 


kept efficient and in proper 
order ; for the officers and men 
under their command being 
ready to em- 
bark immedi- 


ately on receipt 
of an order to 
mobilize the 
fleet. They also 
are expected to 
make them- 
selves acquaint- 
ed with facili- 
ties of landing 
or embarking 
under all cir- 
cumstances of 
wind and weath- 
er on all parts 
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of the coast within their di- 
vision ; they have to go afloat 
in the station-boats, ascertain- 
ing that they are efficient, and 
that the men at the stations 
are acquainted with the best 
places for landing and embark- 
ing in the vicinity. They have 
also to see that the details of 
the look-out stations in their 
division are kept thoroughly 
efficient, and that the officers 
and men who, when the fleet is 
mobilized, will have to man it, 
are thoroughly conversant with 
their duties. Twice during the 
month the divisional officer 
visits every station in his di- 
vision during day-time, and by 
personal inspection ascertains 
that the men are properly 
dressed and their arms clean ; 
he also exercises the crews of 
the station in rifle, cutlass, pis- 
tol and signaling drills. Once 
during the month he pays a 
night visit to the guards along 
the coast of the division, ascer- 
taining that the several patrols 
are duly on the alert. The 
divisional officer has charge of and is respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the companies and 
proper use of the stores of the life-saving rocket- 
apparatus in his division, and has to exercise the 
rocket companies quarterly. If his division is 
in a fishery district he is responsible that the 
Coastguard cruisers detailed for protection duties 
duly and efficiently patrol the waters and protect 
the fishing fleets assigned to them. If there is a 
lifeboat in his vicinity he is usually on the com- 
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mittee, and, if there is not suf- 
ficient fishing population to 
form a crew, he encourages the 
men under his command to 
complete or form a crew ; but 
in case of wrecks his first duties 
are with the rocket -appara- 
tuses, as they are immediately 
under his command, and many 
are manned entirely by Coast- 
guards. 

From May till October the 
Coastguard carry out rifle and 
pistol target- practice. Every 
two months each man_ fires 
thirty rounds with a rifle and 
seventy-five rounds with a pis- 
tol. Every Coastguardsman 
has to go to sea once during the 
year, either for fourteen days 
for drill or twenty-eight days 
for cruise; in the latter case 
they are exercised in target- 
practice with the heavy guns. 

In one of the illustrations we 
see a night patrol armed and 
equipped for night duty, re- 
volver in belt, with a supply of 
cartridges ,and detonators, a 
blue light in leather case, and 
a Tuck stick. The Tuck stick is made of oak, 
and contains a blade of steel—in fact, it is a sort 
of sword-stick. This is not a weapon of offense, 
but is used for the purpose of prodding bales 
of a suspicious character; the smell the blade 
thus acquires has in many cases led to the detec- 
tion of contraband goods concealed under piles 
of old sails, ete. 

In the event of a night patrol requiring assist- 
ance, he presses a detonator into a small hole at 
the top of his 
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blue light, 
and, striking 
it smartly on 
some hard 
object, it im- 
mediately 
bursts into 
flame. It is 
furnished 
with a point- 
ed metal end, 
so that it can 
be stuck into 
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the ground. 


These hand- 
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lights burn for six 
minutes. 

The Coastguard 
tions 
markably 
with carefully 
kept paths, and plenty 
of whitewash about. 
Every man has a bit of 
garden, which he tends 
carefully in his leisure 
time. The majority of 
the men at a station are 
married, and, judging 


sta- 
are always re- 
neat and 


clean, 


by the appearance of 
the numerous children 
running about, a Coast- 
guard station appears 
to be about as healthy 


COASTGUARD 


a place to live in as one could wish to find. 


When a party assembles with th 
for practice, the men with white 


the waist are volunteers, fishermen, etc. 


also have a badge on the left arm. 


e rocket-cart 
bands round 
They 


Bef re pre )- 


ceeding to a wreck, each volunteer has to give in 


his name to the chief officer, and re 
from him. This is to prevent pers 
really never lent a hand at all bri 
for saving life and property ; for 
claimant can produce his ticket, he 
recover anything, even if he be a 
bond fide volunteer. 

There is much misconception as 
to the capabilities of the life-sav- 
ing rocket-apparatus. On the oc- 
casion of a a short time 
since on the south coast some dis- 


wreck 


paraging comments were made on 
the rocket crew for not being able 
to establish communication with 
the ship. The rocket-machine was 
placed in position on the flat shore 
close to the water’s edge, the dis- 
tance to the wreck being slightly 
over 450 yards. Even had the 
crew got hold of the rocket-line, 
it would have availed them noth- 
ing, as the 
are limited to 


longest hawsers in use 
120 fathoms. This 
does not mean that a hawser could 
be set up between the shore and 
the ship at a distance of 240 yards, 
as at least twenty to thirty vards 
must be allowed to veer and haul 
on. Ifthe hawser be kept too taut. 
and the ship gives a sudden roll 


ceive a ticket 
yns who have 
nging claims 
‘ unless the 


> is unable to 
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or shifts, it would 
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MARSH. 


very likely snap it. If haw- 


sers over 120 fathoms in length were used there 


would be danger 


rescue was be 
The 


where the 


ashore. 


drowning the people whose 
tempted while hauling them 


apparatus, therefore, is of little use 


wreck is over 200 yards from the 
shore. If the ket can be fired from an 
elevated position the case then is different, and 
two hawsers can joined together if necessary, 
as was done the Jrer was wrecked in 


Scratchall Bay, Isl 


PATROL 


of Wight, in February, 1890, 
m which oceasion twenty-five of 


t] rew were saved. This ship 
came within about 120 yards of 
the foot of the cliffs, which are 


here about 400 feet high. 
Sometimes when rocket parties 
are endeavoring to save life they 
are placed in positions of great 
peril. On October 14th, 1881, a 
yisited Holy Island and 
theneighborhood, unroofing houses, 


cy lone 


ete., and doing great damage. The 
whole of the Eyemouth fleet of fish- 
ing-boats was wrecked, and nearly 
the entire male population was 


drowned. About 3:15 p.m., when 
the gale was at its height, the 
er Neilson Taylor was observed 


to have driven ashore on Ridge 
Sand on the north side of Holy 
Island, one mile east of Sweeney 
Gut, it being then dead low water. 
The officer in charge of the Coast- 


euard station proceeded at once to 
aid. Such was the intense 
fury of the gale that he found it 


ler 
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tackle. This was got out 
‘of the cart, and laid flat 
on the sand, and the 
legs of the machine were 
lashed to it, which 
steadied the frame suffi- 
ciently to hold the 
rocket in position. The 
first shot after this was 
successful, the entire 
crew of ten being res- 
-| cued. By this time the tide had 
ebuild flowed a mile inside of them, cutting 
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necessary to employ three horses and thirty- 
three men on the drag-ropes to haul the rocket- 
cart over the quicksands to where the steamer 
was lying at the back of a high sandbank. 
Even with this powerful party they took two 
hours to travel the distance of two miles. They 
were terribly exhausted, it being impossible to 
rest for a moment, as, had they done so, the 
cart, with all its gear, would have settled down 
and been rendered useless, which eventually it 
did, but not until the rescue had been effected. 
3y the time they reached the wreck the tide had 
begun to flow, and the water was up to their 
knees. The rocket-machine was immediately 
placed in position, and a rocket fired. Three 
were fired without effect, as the machine was 
three times washed over by the rapidly rising 
waves. At last the officer bethought him of the 
one-fluked anchor used for holding the luff- 





A WILD NIGHT ON THE COAST, 


them off completely from the main 
land. Although they were sheltered 
by the ridge of sand, and in shallow water, yet 
the waves had so much increased in force that, for 
safety’s sake, they all huddled together round the 
rocket-cart, which by this time had settled deeply 
into the sand. They remained in this position 
till the tide had gone down sufficiently to admit of 
their walking back to the station, which they 
reached about 10:30, having been hard at work 
for seven hours. The same night, after the above 
service was rendered, they went to the assistance 
of the brig Susan, which had come ashore, and 
by getting communication with the aid of the 
heaving cane they succeeded in hauling ashore a 
hawser from the ship, by which means they 
managed to get the whole crew of seven ashore 
in safety—a good night’s work. ° 
That the means of communication between the 
Coastguard stations are capable of vast improve- 
ment there can be little doubt. In clear weather, 
with a favorable wind, there is not much 
difficulty ; but if, as sometimes hap- 
pens, a station signaling to another has 
the wind right off it, then the flags are 
seen end on at the station where they 
are trying to read the message, and in 
replying the same difficulty is expe- 
rienced, and only the edge of the flag 
can be seen, this making it quite im- 
possible to read the signal, or, at any 
rate, causing great delay. Of course, 
a large semaphore raised high above 
the ground, like that on the top of 
a martello tower, as shown in our il- 
lustration, is independent of wind, but 
it is quite useless at night or in foggy 
weather. When one station wishes 
to communicate with another, a ball or 
flag is hoisted, and kept there till it is 
seen by the look-out at the next station. 
At each station there is a look-out, 
whose duty it is to keep his eye con- 
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stantly on the signal staff at the next station ; 
however, he cannot always see the signal imme- 


diately it is made. In thick and foggy weather 
communication can only be maintained by mes- 
senger, but the attention of Parliament 
lately been drawn to this serious defect in the 
existing means of communicatlon, and there is 
every hope that the matter will be rectified. 

A ‘‘station signalman,’’ holding the rating of 
a commissioned boatman, is in future to form 
part of the crew of each Coastguard signal-station, 
but it is not to be additional to the establish- 
ment. These men will be expected to know the 
postal and telegraphic arrangements of the sta- 
tion, and the whereabouts of pensioners living in 
the vicinity, and must also be 
proficient signalmen. They will 
be embarked for drill every al- 
ternate year, and will otherwise 
be permanently attached to the 
stations. They will not be en- 
titled to higher pay than com- 
missioned boatmen. 

At the quarterly drills it is in- 
teresting to watch the keen com- 
petition in throwing the hand- 
line. The volunteers are in- 
structed to imagine themselves 
up to the waist in water, as 
when the heaving cane is used, 
the man throwing it has fre- 


has 


quently to go into the sea as far 
as he can and then throw. The 
line is generally sixty yards 
long; the average distance a 
man can throw (at practice) is 
twenty-five to thirty yards. Be- 
fore the man throws he has to 
make up his line into a coil 
in order that it shall pay out freely, and on 
the skill and care with which this is done de- 
pends the success of the throw. The larger the 
coil the more easily the line pays out, and the 
less is the chance of fouling ; but it must neces- 
sarily be small, as it would hang down in the 
water, the man, as before explained, being sup- 
posed to be up to his waist in the sea. For 
volunteer wreck service, if life is saved, a sum 
varying from 5s. to 1/. is granted to each man 
for his attendance. If life is not saved, then a 
6d. to ll. Assistants: If life is 
saved a sum varying from 4s. upward. If life is 
not saved, then a sum varying from 2s. upward, 
according to the nature of the services rendered. 
In addition to the above an allowance of 1/. is 
paid for each life saved. 


sum of from 2s. 


The greatest care and 
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attention is necess 
which must always 


ily paid to the rocket gear, 
be kept dry and well aired. 


Upon the ap) h of a storm, or thick, dan- 
serous weather the coast, the instructions are 
to muster the gear and small stores, examine the 


cart, especially the axletrees, trim the lamps and 

On a wreck occurring, the 
watchman will call the officer and men and send 
for the horses. 


prepare for service 


of the routine duties of the 
f late years been varied for a 
few weeks of the summer, during the naval ma- 
neuvers. These exercises, which are intended 
to train officers and men, and to test as practi- 
cally as may be in time of peace the fitness of 


The monotony 
Coastguard has 








Fa 


PASSING SHIP. 

ironclads, cruisers and torpedo-boats for the vari- 
ous operations of maritime warfare, also put to 
the proof the efficiency of the Coastguard as an 
intelligence department. Every station in the 
United Kingdom was constantly on the alert to 
discover the presence of a—for tHe time being— 
hostile hull upon the horizon, as well as to com- 
municate with the ships of the defending squad- 
ron. Thus the appearance of an enemy’s cruiser 
off the coast of Caithness or Aberdeen was quickly 
reported to the flag-officer, who might be in the 
south of Ireland, and valuable information was 
at the disposal of the British fleet in spite of the 
fact that few stations are at present in direct tel- 
egraphic communication, either with one another 
or with neighboring telegraphic offices. The ex- 
perience thus gained proved that an active and 
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vigilant Coastguard, though hampered by insuf- 
ficient means of conveying information, greatly 
augments the power of a fleet to defend a coast- 
line from invasion. The duties of the Coast- 
guard toward the British fleet when an attack 
from a foreign fleet is expected would be in some 
respects analagous to the duties of the cavalry 
brigade of an army corps; it would have to col- 
lect and report to headquarters intelligence of 
the movements of the enemy’s fleet. A vessel 
having the appearance of a collier or a merchant- 
steamer may be sighted from the look-out, and 
often the closest scrutiny and observation is re- 
quired to discern whether she is not an enemy’s 





DAY PATROL ON 


ship in disguise, ready to pounce down upon an 
unprotected port. A few yards of canvas, rigged 
up as temporary bulwarks, can give the hull of 
a man-of-war the lines of a trading steamer, very 
deceptive of her true character when seen from a 
distance, while a painted device upon her funnel, 
a house-flag, the absence of the customary smart- 
ness about her spars and rigging would often 
render it very difficult even for the experienced 
eye of a seaman to detect the fraud. In the 
naval warfare of the future things will not be al- 
ways what they seem. 





HIS ROUNDs, 


APRIL. 


By ALAN WALTERS 


Sprinc whispers: all Earth’s quivering pulses leap 
With throb of life uprushing ; now again 
Her dainty limbs she frees from winter’s chain, 

And flinging off the garniture of sleep, 

Sings Easter carol. Fleecy cloud-flocks creep 
Wind-vexéd from the west, where ray and rain 
Mingle, like children’s laughter blent with pain. 

A myriad baby-eyes soft blinking peep, 

A myriad spears upthronging from the clod 
Flash back the kisses of the young Sun-God : 
The cuckoo wearies’Echo with his name, 


In the blue the lark hangs trilling ; with acclaim 
Of all her April voices Earth is gay, 
To greet the coming of the Queen of May! 
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TREMAINE 


By FRANCES SWANN WILLIAMS 


*Mr. GApDssBuRY’sS BROTHER,” “* 
STONE,” 


THE 


> HE night of Mrs. 
supper party was murky 
and starless and op- 
pressively still. All the 
families of quality were 
invited and might have 
gathered in numbers but 
for a latent doubt 
distrust of what might happen. Some of them, 
glad of the gaiety, came, but many of the plant- 
ers themselves in an antagonism too 
open to mingle with the British. When Mrs. 
Marchison and her fair young people had been 
seated in Mrs. Page’s drawing-room long enough 
for the young gallants to crowd in noticeably 
increased numbers in Miss Tremaine’s vicinity, 
two pairs of eyes noted that Major Hamilton 
almost imperceptibly made his way toward the 
hall. Once there, the careless saunter of an indo- 
lent fop abruptly changed into a swift stride, as 
he passed down the steps into the unpaved 


Page’s 





and 


ranged 


street. He walked rapidly past the closed 
houses Most of the aristocratic occupants 
mingled in the festive throng at the Pages. Now 


and then a negro would stealthily creep past him, 
more especially as he approached the broad 
grounds environing§ the 
Drawing his cloak closer about him, Hamilton 
seemed bent on making the best possible speed. 
The guard at the palac e gate saluted re spec tfully 
and allowed him to pass on unchallenged. The 
dim starlight glimmered over the graveled and 
hedged walks, winding away into vistas of lawns 
and shrubbery. Parterres of flowers diffused 
their fragrance on the night air. Roses, 
Vol. XLV.— 27. 


Governor’s palace. 


climb- 








SILVER SHAFTs,” ‘‘ OL! 
‘MIsTRESS MARION,” Erc., I 


CHAPTER 


CONFERENCE AT 


* Begun in the 





MASTER,” **‘ THE MAGNET 


ITI. 
NIGHT, 


half concealed at archi- 
the fairy-like landscape, 
ile clusters and shook dew-drops 
three-cornered hat of the cavalier 
hot haste. Hamilton took no 
or walk, where he had sauntered 
and supped with the Countess of Dunmore and 
her daughters, the Ladies Murray, and the no 
less fair ladies of her suite. The sentinel at 
side door no questions of Hamilton. 
Plainly he neither an intruder, nor alto- 
gether unexpected. The servant answering his 
low tap upon the oaken panels, said, as he ad- 
mitted him : 

“c My lord 
to his library 

Hamilton followed the liveried lackey to a 
door overhung with curtains, which were pushed 
aside impatiently by.someone within. 

‘* Eh, Hamilt is that you? ’Fore God! I 
wondered how you staid so long over the good 


ing over lady’s bowers, 
tectural points in 
trembled their | 
down on the 
passing in su 
note of the bower 


} } 
isked 


was 


lesires you to come with all speed 


on, 


cheer of Mistress Page. There are matters of 
vast import just now !’’ was the excited greeting 


in velvet coat and a short 
the table before him. 

off a cloak concealing his 
and lace ruffles, then seated 
» Governor. 

he asked. 


of a tall, 
sword lying or 
Hamilton threw 
white satin smalls 
himself opposite the 
*‘Ts there later 
you decided 


man, 


spare 


tidings ?’’ ‘* Have 


‘Damme, yes! I have news here that will 
upon these turbulent Colonists,”’ 
turning over a number 
‘T’ll raise the negroes and turn 
Williamsburg and the Indians. 


give me a grip 
replied Lord 

of despatches 
them 
March number 


Dunmore, 


loose Nh 
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’Fore God ! the red devils will come from t’ other 
side the mountains to tomahawk some of these 
traitors, and a few confiscations of these rich 
plantations will better some of our pockets—eh, 
sir? What, sir?’ 

‘‘Then you are ready and decided ?”’ 

The Governor’s face reddened, contrasting 
vividly with the fair, tranquil countenance of 
the younger man. 

‘Yes ; and, damme, it shall be a strong, sharp 
blow this time. Orders from Lord North are 
urgent and imperative to give drum head justice 
and seize their estates. That's the quarter I will 
give these Tremaines and over-rich Colonists— 
eh—eh, major ?”’ 

The Governor’s eye gleamed with the triumph 
of fancied security and the greed enkindled by 
opportunity. Mentally, he had rated the planta- 
tions and properties he coveted, and in exact 
ratio his hatred of the owners might be calcu- 
lated. 

‘* Your lordship doesn’t throw sops to traitors,’ 
Hamilton laughed, in high good-humor with the 
Governor's sentiments. ‘‘ They hold their es- 
tates more lightly than we will, my lord, to 
jeopardize them for a quibble about rights not 
worth the wax to seal the papers. (Gad, there 
are scores of royal fellows ready to take better 
care of these broad acres.’’ 

‘¢ Sure, Hamilton, these shirt men are idiots,”’ 
declared Lord Dunmore. ‘‘ You shall strike this 
blow, and ’fore God, Hamilton, you must suc- 
ceed, or I conclude that a Colonist sweetheart hath 
tampered with your allegiance.”’ 

Hamilton laughed carelessly. 

‘‘Your lordship forgets the strategic genius 
my position requires. A gentleman of fashion, 
with all the Jews of Christendom and all the 
bailiffs in His Majesty’s kingdom dodging his 
heels, must perforce be loyal,’’ he replied, a 
shade of bitterness under the badinage. ‘‘ The 
King’s commission,’’ he went on, ‘‘ though held 
in secret, is a defense from Jew and Gentile, and 
in the meantime I am wisely looking to the 
future.”’ 

‘Eh, and a trifle bold you are in helping 
yourself to Basil Tremaine’s pretty heiress.”’ 

Lord Dunmore leaned back in his chair and 
roared with laughter. 

‘* Necessity is imperative, and the truth is, my 
lord, the odds are so heavily against me that 
I must make a grande coup to distance them. I 
remind you, my lord, that you have promised 
assistance in this matter,’’ rejoined Hamilton, 
with more animation than he had as yet mani- 
fested. 


’ 


‘*Ay, and so I will. The girl is a gentle- 
woman, and as fair as Venus, and devilish rich. 
I’ faith, it is so vastly amusing. Sure, old Basil 
will go mad when he finds his daughter mated to 
a Briton officer—bet you five to one it will kill 
him.”’ 

‘* Then I can come into the money at once,’’ 
retorted Hamilton, while the Governor laughed 
loudly at the picture conjured of Basil Tremaine’s 
discomfiture. 

‘*Foy, my secretary, is a genius of finesse,” 
resumed the earl, ‘‘and Foy hath no love for 
Tremaine since he mainly contrived to cut off 
his stipend from the Colony two years ago. Foy 
hath it that you beguile her into my private 
library when my Lady Dunmore holds her assem- 
bly and the drawing-rooms are thronged. I will 
sign and issue the license with my own hand ; 
my chaplain shall perform the ceremony, and I 
myself will be one of the witnesses.’’ 

‘* Foy has planned it admirably, by heavens ! 
exclaimed Hamilton. ‘‘ When she is once my 
wife no power can undo the marriage.’”’ 

‘None, sir,’’? replied Lord Dunmore, in un- 
feigned satisfaction. ‘‘I have looked well to it 
that no flaw can be found for Basil to pluck her 
away from you, and then you can do this service 
for the King, for’ fore God, all the King’s armory 
could never get you a bride from that factious 
family.’’ 

‘*My lord, the favor you show my 4ffairs 
commands any service from me, and I am not 
over dainty in handling the enemies of the King. 
Explain your plans, my lord.’’ 

The earl rose and opening the door peered 
warily into the adjoining room to assure himself 
of no listeners ; then, going close to Hamilton, 
whispered in his ear. 

‘* All the ammunition in the Colony is in the 
magazine,’ and the earl held his breath with 
fear lest some eavesdropper catch a hint of the 
dangerous secret he was about to impart. 

‘*Tt is well stocked, my lord.”’ 

‘* Ay, so it is, sir — devilish well stocked, and 
you are to seize the ammunition.”’ 

The earl stopped abruptly, alarmed at his own 
temerity. 

‘Sure, you have only to say the word,’’ re- 
sponded Hamilton, courteously. 

‘**T’ve spoke it, sir. You are to remove the 
powder from the magazine across there on t’ other 
side Duke-of-Gloucester Street to the Magdalen, 
our man-of-war in the York River.’’ The 
Governor pronounced the words in a sibilant 
whisper, quite well satisfied, however, that it 
was a whisper. 
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‘‘T have advices that Howe and Gage will 
strike simultaneously in New York and Boston. 
There will be an insurrection of the negroes in 


Surry. Caspar, the Tory, is fomenting it. I 
have but to give the signal after the ammunition 
is aboard the ship. Ata word from me the black 
devils will rise and murder the whites, and these 
bloated Colonist nabobs, if any of them are left 
—sure, that’s it—if any are left after the negro 
cutthroats have their way, will be crawling in 
the dust, eh, sir?’”’ 

‘When do you propose to strike this blow ?”’ 
asked Hamilton, as he rose and threw his cloak 
around him. 

‘* What do you require ?’ 

‘* A few picked marines,’’ briefly replied Ham- 
ilton—‘‘ good horses and the keys.’’ 

‘Ss When?”’ 

‘¢ At two hours’ notice.’’ 

‘*Only two hours’ notice? ’Fore God, Ham- 
ilton,’’ he broke out in uncontrollable rapture, 
‘vou will sure carry off their powder.’’ 

‘‘T think so, my lord, to the devil, or the 
Magdalen, one or the other,’’ responded Hamil- 
ton, touching a bell which was answered at once by 
a servant with candles, who preceded him to the 
side door, by which he had gained admittance, and 
held it open while he went out into the gloom. 

‘* Hamilton is satan himself—the very man to 
move their powder,’’ Lord Dunmore told his pri- 
vate ‘Lord, save these seditious 
rebels from Hamilton. He is playing a pretty 
part, Foy, sir, a pretty part, indeed, to befool 
the traitors until he gets him a rich wife and all 
their ammunition. It’s a monstrous jest, and 
fills me with laugh—when I think of Hamilton 
talking treason in the Apollo room of the Old 
Raleigh.’’ 

Hamilton had re-entered Mrs. Page’s drawing- 
mingled with 


secretary. 


room and the fashionable com- 
pany. No one excelled him in wit and gallantry, 
not even Ned Lee, the ‘‘ wild young blade,”’ upon 
Hamilton listened to 
Anne’s badinage and whispered flatteries be- 
hind her white feather fan that Anne longed to 
believe. 


whom all women smiled. 


‘T am telling these fair ladies that even Lord 
Dunmore is not vile enough to encourage an in- 
surrection in Surry,’’ Jack Evelyn said, pausing 
a moment before Anne. 

‘* You 
pretty affectation 
shiver.’’ 

‘‘Let them rise! 
Colony has better arms 
bluntly interjected Tom Marchison. 


Anne, with a 


all 


fright me!’ exclaimed 


of fear. ‘‘T am of a 
armed. No 


of them,’’ 


Gad, we are 


or more 


TREMAINE. 
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‘* And the magazine is full of powder. There 
is no danger while we have that,’’ supplemented 
Lennox. 

** To-morrow are to put a volunteer guard 
around the magazine tower to see of a surety 
that no hands 
the King’s 1 
cantly. 


laid on the ammunition, in 
laughed Hamilton, signifi- 


CHAPTER IV. 

LADY NMORE’S LAST RECEPTION. 
THE gay little 
flutter 
assembly at tl 


City of Williamsburg was in a 
It was the night of the 
Governor's palace. The citizens 
e by conciliating the oppressive 


1 


ruler, brought their wives and daughters to honor 


of excitement. 
striving for pea 


the occasion. 
threw 


(he great lantern in the cupola 
its light over the town, as a signal of 
festivity in the salons of the representative of 
royalty, arrogating to himself something more 
than royal power. 


Lady Dunmore, in magnificent court dress, 
received the burgesses and high-born dames 
with unusual urbanity. She had never been 
more gracious Dissension and hatred seem- 


ingly vanished Men clasped hands who were 


bitterly antagonistic, and drained glasses to 
‘*God save King,’’ or to ‘‘ Prosperity and 


peace,’’ or ‘‘ Health to Lord Dunmore.”’ 

In the glamour of the moment they fancied 
that the gleam of lights, the brilliance of the 
diamonds, laces and silken robes, the beautiful 
faces, clashing music and radiant smiles meant 
that the clou 
horizon. It 


or 


ls had drifted away from their 
was so pleasant, this gay scene, so 
alluring and so terribly mistaken ! 
ful Marie Tret 


when she app 


The beauti- 
‘ine was there, never so lovely as 
ired in Grandmother Tremaine’s 
and Grandmother Tre- 
But in spite of all the bril- 
yety baffling the observer, beneath 

is a mistful anxiety in the soft 

il and depreciation perceptible 

rked the changes in the fairest 
in Lady I The minuet 
in full blast. Lady Dunmore and Mr. 
Evelyn led the dance, while those not partici- 
pating yielded to the spell of music and lingered 
on, watching the dancers. Jasper 
r resigning Anne Marchison to her 


saffron - colors robe 


maine’s diamonds. 
liance and ga 
all this there 
dark eyes, a 

to those who 
salons. 


nmore’s 


face 
was 


in the grand sal 
Hamilton aft 
partner, retu | to the drawing-room, in which 
Marie still lingered, 

‘The 


and drew a seat close to her. 


moment approaches, Marie, darling,’’ 
he whispered 
Her face paled as she leaned forward and 


asked, hurric 
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‘*Oh, Jasper, is it right? Jasper, cannot you 
wait until papa comes? It is not right!’ 

‘‘ Right?’ repeated Hamilton, in a tone of re- 
proach, ‘‘I do not know. I am no judge of 
right and wrong where you are concerned, Marie. 
My dearest, I only know that I love you, and 
that in two days my path will be far away from 
you. Do not ask me to leave you with one 
doubt hanging over me, Marie! I will not! I 
should go mad !’ 

She buried her pale face in the bouquet of 
spring flowers Jasper had brought her, and 
groaned. 

‘*Marie, will you abandon me now?’’ he 
asked, in a tone of intense tenderness, in a tone 
thrilling her to the heart ; ‘‘ do you love me ?”’ 

‘‘ You know it, Jasper !’’ she answered, softly. 

‘‘Then forgive me, my dear life, but I will 
have you!’ And there was a look in Hamilton’s 
pleasant, handsome countenance as if the velvet 
had slipped from over the iron. 

All women love a bold wooer, and perhaps 
nothing Hamilton could have said touched her 
so deeply as this masterful resolution to make 
her his own. Before she could utter any reply, 
a door opened and Lord Dunmore himself ap- 
peared on the threshold. 

‘*Come, Miss Tremaine,’’ he said, courteously 
offering his arm, while a significant and half- 
cruel smile seemed irrepressible. ‘‘ Allow me to 
show you my private library. Hamilton, you 
may be gallant to Mrs. Foy. E’gad, she hath a 
wonderful curiosity to see the place.”’ 

Marie silently accepted his escort. She knew 
that the decisive moment had arrived, that 
destiny was closing around her ; but was it not a 
destiny with Jasper? She was a woman and 
trusted him, though frightened and trembling at 
her own temerity. 

The door closed immediately after them, the 
music went on, over-riding other sounds. The 
minuet had just commenced, and not one of the 
guests observed the abrupt exit of Marie, or 
missed Lord Dunmore. 

The chaplain in his robes, the dark, triumph- 
ant face of the Lord Governor, the private secre- 
tary, Captain Foy, and Captain Leslie in his 
scarlet uniform, Mrs. Foy, pale and brow-beaten, 
and Hamilton’s fine head towering above them 
all, was like a dream in which she took no part. 
The sacred words uniting them fell upon her ear 
with no meaning, until Jasper pressed the cold 
hand held in his own, and then Marie knew that 
the chaplain was pronouncing them iman and 
wife. 

Lord Dunmore, delighted and exultant at the 


success of his scheme, offered hasty congratula- 
tions. 

‘*’?Fore God, major, you will be envied by the 
whole kingdom when you take your bride home 
to England,”’ he said, filling a glass of wine slowly, 
while the gentlemen followed his example. 
Raising his glass, Lord Dunmore drank to 
‘*Mrs. Hamilton, bride of His Majesty’s gallant 
major.”’ 

But in her confusion and affright Marie took 
no note of the craftiness of the Lord Governor. 

The minuet was concluding when Marie re- 
turned to the drawing-rooms. She had not been 
missed, and yet so much had happened in those 
brief moments that it amazed her to find others 
unconscious of the drama enacted behind the 
scenes. 

‘*Mine forever—my wife! Do you regret it?’ 
Hamilton whispered as he led her to a seat. 

At that moment no tinge of regret shadowed 
her happiness. She could not be separated from 
him by any man’s fiat. She remembered that 
with a flutter of tender joy. Evelyn and a score 
of young cavaliers returning to the drawing- 
room wondered at the vivified beauty of Miss 
Tremaine’s countenance. Her cheek glowed 
with color. The dark eyes beamed with a new 
brightness comprehended by Jasper Hamilton 
as he leaned over the back of Lady Katherine 
Murray’s chair, apparently listening to her low, 
soft voice, but really watching the fair gifl who 
had just vowed to ‘‘love and obey him.”’ 

‘* How divine Mistress Tremaine is to-night !’’ 
remarked Evelyn, near him. 

‘Il’ faith, a goddess of beauty !’’ replied the 
other, heaving a dismal sigh. 

‘*Sure, Chamberlayne, that may be your 
mind,’’ interposed Tom Marchison ; ‘‘ but have 
done with it—she is contracted to Bernard Bas- 
sett.”’ 

Chamberlayne laid his hand on his heart and 
sighed again drearily. 

‘*Pluck up courage, man. It is said of a 
surety that it is not true,’’ Evelyn asserted. 

‘*She is a demure maiden, but it is true,’’ re- 
sponded Tom, laughing, in his loud, free tones, 
at the dismay in the faces of both gentlemen. 
**Old Basil hath took alarm already, and fears 
some of the Williamsburg gallants may lay siege 
to her heart. Hamilton will avouch that women 
are as hard on a curb as my sorrel gelding.”’ 

‘*Sir, 1am no authority, whatever,’’ haughtily 
answered Hamilton, turning away. 

‘*]’ faith,’’? resumed Tom, undaunted by the 
discouragement of Hamilton’s freezing manner. 
‘*My mother hath news this night that madame, 
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her mother, will herself come to fetch Mistress 
Marie.”’ 

‘Bernard Bassett must be a fool to trust so 
fair a fiancée afield,’’ commented Evelyn, arrang- 
ing rather anxiously the lace frills to fall some- 
what over the silken lapel of his embroidered 
blue coat. 

‘‘Lord help us, sir,’’ retorted Tom. ‘‘ Bas- 
sett is no fool, to lose his cousin Marie. Sure, 
Bassett hath loved the girl from the days of her 
swaddling clothes.”’ 

‘‘The Marchisons are leaving!’ exclaimed 
Evelyn, springing forward to attend Miss Tre- 
maine. <A useless effort, for Jasper Hamilton 
was -onducting her to take leave of Lady Dun- 
more. 

‘Good even’, Miss Tremaine. My lord tells 
me we may expect to have you in England, if 
the Colonies grow turbulent,’’ the Countess of 
Dunmore said, in a low tone, as she pressed Marie’s 
hand graciously and glanced at Jasper. 

‘His lordship knows that Miss Tremaine can 
only exist in sunshine and tranquility,’’ was 
Hamilton’s quick rejoinder. 

‘¢The Colonies are never unfit for me. I fear 
I will never meet your ladyship in England,”’ 
Marie responded gently. 

‘*T hope so—adieu, my child,’’ Lady Dun- 
more said, with a soft, -half-tender smile, as 
Marie moved on to Lord Dunmore. 

Her face flushed when she perceived Captain 
Foy and Leslie standing near the earl. 

‘*Eh, Miss Tremaine. Lord, are you going, 
too?’’ he exclaimed, coarsely. ‘‘ You belong to 
us. Don’t pervert Hamilton’s allegiance.”’ 

‘My allegiance is secured,’’ interposed Ham- 
ilton, lightly. 

‘¢ We will send her to England with our wives, 
eh, Foy?”’ 

‘‘Maybe she shares the fanaticism of these 
seditious demagogues,”’ 
Foy. 

‘*My lord would not expect me to forsake the 
Colony in its distress,’’ ventured Marie, an ex- 
pression of surprise in her dark eyes. 

Foy observed it and laughed. 

‘‘My Lord Dunmore will know where to look 
for fanaticism and rebellion,’’ he sneered. 

‘‘T’]l stake my honor he will never look into 
a more angelic face,’’ supplemented Leslie, cour- 
teously. 


sarcastically suggested 


Marie made no reply. The loek of perplexity 
deepened on her face until Jasper, seizing the 
opportunity, whispered in her ear that which 
banished everything from her mind save him- 


self. 


‘* Eh, ’fore God, we'll put the screw on old 
Basil Tremaine now, Foy. You will soon be 
quits with him for the five hundred pounds ster- 
ling,’’ the Governor gleefully remarked. 

The reflection roused the spirits of both to 
such a degree that Foy became almost courteous 
to the retiring guests. 

“Oh, Jasper,’’ whispered Marie, ‘‘I fear that 
bad man may bring us evil.”’ 

Hamilton smiled contemptuously ; but at that 
moment, when Marie clung to him in frightened, 
mute appeal for protection, he perhaps hated 
Dunmore and Foy as bitterly as the most dis- 
loyal of the fiery spirits holding nightly conclave 
in the Apollo room of the Old Raleigh Inn. 

‘*Foy is a dictatorial fellow,’’ Hamilton ex- 
plained, in annoyed tones, ‘‘ but you need have 
no fear of him. I shall know how to silence 
Foy if he hath a mind for insolence to you, 
Marie.”’ 

‘‘When you are away, Jasper,’? murmured 
Marie, with a shy upward glance, ‘‘I shall not 
come to the palace. It is not seemly for the wife 
of a Colonist officer to appear here.”’ 

Hamilton’s countenance clouded with a look 
of mingled regret and rage. His eyes wandered 
away from the sweet, flushing face as if it were 
not good to contemplate. 

‘You will always keep faith with me, Marie?” 
he asked, still shifting his gaze in persistent 
avoidance of hers. ‘I may not be so peffect as 
you suppose; but will you ever turn against 
me ?”’ 

The girl folded her long, slim hands together, 
and some note of the invincible Tremaine will 
seemed to lend force to the fine, soft voice when 
she answered him : 

‘*T am vour wife. The Tremaines never break 
faith or deceive.”’ 

‘*T prefer to hear you say that you will never 
forsake me,’’ he insisted. 

‘*T say it, Jasper—never will I forsake you 
while I live! The Tremaines are true to their 
word and honor, and I have promised before 
God.’’ 

The assurance in her true, fervent tones might 
have satisfied the most requiring of masters, but 
once more the dark scowl swept across Hamil- 
ton’s face, although he said, in proud satisfac- 
tion: ‘‘ Ah, sweetheart, you are adorable !”’ 

‘Marie !’’ broke in Anne, with ruthless sharp- 
ness, ‘‘how dare you keep my mother waiting 
for you? Belike you've forgot that I warned 
you not to talk to Major Hamilton,’ she added, 
in a shrill whisper. ‘‘ You are to go home with 
my motherand Tom. My Lady Spottiswood will 
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bring Charlotte and me when her rubber of whist 
is won.”’ 

Without a word Marie followed Mrs. Marchi- 
son and Tom down into the gardens. The fra- 
grant sweetness of the early roses greeted her on 
every side like Nature’s incense on her bridal 
altar. On the margin of the walks dew-laden 
blossoms waved in the night breeze as if in ten- 
der salutation, while they sent their sweet waft- 
age after the young bride. The leaves of the 
great oaks and elms rustled and whispered that 
they knew her secret, and bade her beware lest 
others find it out. They were in sympathy 
with her. The sylvan monarchs and waving 
flowers, pale in the flickering light of the gi- 
gantic lantern in the cupola, had been her 
friends from childhood. She knew them well. 
They were her only marriage guests. Marie 
thought of it, and gathered a cluster of roses to 
carry home and lay away as a memento of for- 
bidden happiness. Drawing a hood over her 
pretty head, Marie stepped briskly after Tom 
and his mother. By the time they had crossed 
the palace green and emerged from the guarded 
gate their eyes had become accustomed to the 
dim starlight. 

‘‘Sure, it seems to me there is an uncommon 
strong guard around the magazine to-night,”’ 
Tom remarked, in a cautious whisper, after they 
had passed the magazine and Tom had scruti- 
nized the sentinels posted in close continuous 
chain about the tower. 

‘¢ Mercy 
mother, in 


Thomas !’ 


a subdued voice; ‘ 


on us, exclaimed his 
perhaps the In- 
dians and negroes have taken the guns and am- 
munition !”’ 

‘*The Indians and negroes are monstrous easy 
to settle. but there are other foes closer to us. 
An hour ago I walked down the street, and cer- 
tain I saw someone enter the magazine without 
acommand to halt from the guard. Sure, the 
Lord Governor could not tamper with the sup- 
ply of ammunition !’ he replied, thoughtfully. 
‘<Tt was by mere chance. 
for Mr. 


99 


I had an important 


communication Braxton, and left the 
palace to deliver it. 

‘Depend upon it there is something wrong,”’ 
said his mother, in quick alarm. ‘‘ You 


to it the first thing in the morning. 


must 
You 
have not heard the ill news from the country, 
Marie. Your mother writes that there is great 
danger of an insurrection, that 
money is promised runaway slaves. 

‘‘Oh, Tom, why don’t you see to-night about 
the ammunition? Perhaps they are plundering 
the magazine and we will be defenseless. We 


see 


freedom and 


9 


TREMAINE. 
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can go home without you,”’ entreated Marie, in 
sudden constert ‘*What will happen them 
at home if tl ive no ammunition to fight 
our enemies.”’ 

‘¢T have no wer 
to-night, Mari« 
lance back at t 
nels. 

‘Speak to M 
Oh, Tom, he is 
Hamilton!’ M 
ened his pace, 

** Major Han 
‘¢ His mind is 
tle how the ( 
face.’’ 


to examine the magazine 
replied Tom, easting an uneasy 
plainly distinguishable senti- 


jor Hamilton, he will join you. 
a patriot, do speak to Major 
urged, but Tom only quick- 


lton ?’’ he echoed, indifferently. 
’Gad, he thinks lit- 
lony fares when he sights a fair 


hn women. 


‘* Thomas, you will see about the magazine to- 
morrow,’’ his mother said, in some irritation. 
mention to others about 
movements around the maga- 
ity to look into the matter with 
The Governor is not one of us, 
‘ition has been threatened at 
Charlestown by those who should 


‘‘Unless you make 
these suspicio s 
zine, it is your di 
your own eyes. 
and the ammuw 
Cambridge and 
protect it.”’ 

Tom Marchison had opened the door as his 
mother spoke. He carefully locked and barred 
it, without making any reply to the suspicion 
implied in her words, until the servant waiting 
with lighted candles had vanished. 

‘You think the Governor might seize it him- 
self,’’ he said under his breath. ‘‘Sure, mother, 
the Lord Governor would not raise a hornet’s nest 
around his head 

‘ Ay, Thor 


the elder won 


is, my son,’’ pointedly continued 

‘* Dunmore is no better than 
Gage, and Virginia no more British than New 
York. Go to bed, Marie. Two nights this 
week have you been up until eleven o’clock, and 
that will be the death of any gentlewoman. The 
strength of a house-niaid would bare stand such 
strain as that.”’ 

Marie silent 

handed her and 


took the candle Mrs. Marchison 
went to herown room. If only 
se terriblesuspicions, shereflected. 
ould inform .him of them, she 
might sleep in peace. If the Governor meditated 


Jasper knew t 
If some on 
treachery to the Colonist, who could save them 
If he had heard this frightful men- 

ir only means of defense, Marie 
thought she might 

She extinguished the light and drew back the 
white dimity curtains, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of Jasper on the street. He had, perhaps, ac- 
Lady Spottiswood and the young 
ladies invited to pass the night with her. She 


like Jasper? 
ace of losing t 


feel secure. 


companied 
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wondered if Anne would be permitted to talk to 
him. Anne never waited for permission. She 
did as she pleased, and just then Marie envied 
Anne her audacity. 

Presently Marie’s heart throbbed rapidly. She 
had recognized Jasper’s tall form among the 
passers, hastening back to the Old Raleigh or the 
Red Lion, where many of them were domiciled. 
She fancied that he looked up to the window in 
passing, and Marie, murmuring to herself, ‘‘ My 
Jasper! My Jasper!’’ watched him until the 
shadowy mists engulfed him in its waves. 

Then the hall door opened stealthily, and 
Marie saw Tom Marchison go out and follow 
Hamilton, but without any effort to overtake 
him. She saw, too, that he had changed his 
evening costume for a yeoman’s hunting shirt, 
and that he carried a firelock slung over his 
shoulder. He, too, was soon lost in the distance, 
and after awhile other men in hunting shirts, 
armed with firelocks, passed rapidly and quietly 
up the street toward the magazine—men evi- 
dently avoiding rather than seeking observation. 
Marie closed the curtains, somewhat comforted 
that Tom had seen fit to investigate, or, at least, 
to go forth armed, at midnight. Marie’s heart 
stood still as she thought of the direful possibil- 
ities. Suppose the negroes were rising. Sup- 
pose that all the servants (except Aunt Judith, 
of course) were preparing to murder them. If 
the servants meant to kill them, she reasoned, 
surely they would do it when Tom was abroad 
with his firelock. Convinced by her own argu- 
ment that some awful plot was brewing which 
might culminate at any moment, Marie re-lighted 
the candle and searched vainly under the furni- 
ture, in the closets, behind the curtains, every- 
where. Evidence of murderous intent was alto- 
gether lacking. Somewhat reassured, Marie had 
just replaced the candle on the table in front of 
the fire when she distinguished the sound of a 
stealthy footfall in the passage. Some one crept 
along the upper passage and stopped outside her 
door. Marie’s heart stood still, as a hand seemed 
to steal softly over the panels and turn the door- 
knob. She instinctively looked around for 
weapons of defense. Nothing among her dainty 
belongings of frills and ribbons was available for 
this purpose. 

‘*The African always kills with a club.  Per- 
haps they will beat me to death with a stick of 
wood,’’ she thought, in her sudden terror. Nev- 
ertheless, she shifted two or three sticks of wood 
from the hearth to the door, and arming herself 
with the tongs, awaited attack. 

‘‘Open de do’, honey. It’s me, Mammie 


Judith, don’t be skeered, my baby,’’ whispered 


a muffled voice through the keyhole. 

Marie gave a sigh of relief as she unbolted 
the door, and Judith walked in. 

‘* Lord, honey, what ails you? What all dem 
sticks layin’ lek a bresh heap on de carpet ?”’ 

‘*]—I was a little afraid they might take fire, 
so wonderful close to the blaze,’’ replied her 
mistress, in great confusion. 

‘*Bless us, honey, s’pose dey had, de harf 
dere fur’em to burn on. Dey nebber gwine 
cotch. Dem’s green hickory. I’se sech a sleepy 
headed nigger I nebber heerd nuffin whatsom- 
dever of white folks gittin’ home,’’ explained 
Judith, patiently restoring the properties of the 
hearth-stone to their accustomed place. 

‘*You need not have waited. I can brush my 
own hair,’’ Marie answered, in deep contri- 
tion. 

‘* Bless God, chile, does you think Mammie 
Judith gwine ter bed wid yo’ grand’am’s own 
silk gown hangin’ on de back ob er chur?’ 
asked Judith, folding the brocade robe in towels 
and pinning it carefully. ‘‘There now, my 
baby, doan’t you git skeered,’’ the maid added, 
in her most encouraging tones, as she tucked 
her little mistress in bed. ‘‘I’m proper glad 
ole miss comin’ to fetch us. Seem lek a body 
snuff trouble in de air. Better git back on de 
plantation long ob ole marse en Marse Bernard, 
so de kin tek keer ob us. A body know whur to 
fine home folks, en what to’pend on.” * 

‘*My mother did not write me word of com- 
ing for us,’’ sleepily answered Marie. ‘I am 
not minded to leave here now, it is so—so de- 
lightful.’’ 

‘*Soh, honey, go to sleep an’ arsk Jupe in de 
mornin’,’’ advised Judith, with a soft stroke of 
her sedative hand upon her white brow. 

Then, as the sleep-heavy lids closed drowsily 
over Marie’s inquiring eyes, Judith laid upon the 
dressing-table a large, square, folded letter, with 
the Tremaine seal upon it and the address in 
Mrs. Tremaine’s bold characters. 

All this while Tom Marchison and a score of 
men in yeomen’s shirts, armed with loaded 
guns, stealthily watched the powder magazine. 

‘‘Hamilton must suspect these British devils 
of mischief to-night,’’ Tom whispered to Evelyn, 
as Hamilton diverged from the way to his lodg- 
ing to speak to a sentinel. 

‘*T had no chance to tell him our mind about 
watching the tower. He is so vastly took with 
Miss Tremaine that he finds no time for aught 
but composing verses to her eyes while he stands 
a target for Briton and Colonist, too,’’ Evelyn 
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responded, irrepressible amusement in his tone, 
as they watched Hamilton approach the perilous 
portals of the powder magazine. 

Marie arose early the next morning, and at 
once read the letter left by Judith. It ran as 
follows: 

“TREMAINE Manor, April, 1775. 

“Dear Marie—I read your letter with astonishment 
and displeasure, the reason for which I am at pains to 
explain. I send this answer by Jupe, who hath in 
charge the saffron-color damask gown, and hath orders 
to ride with good speed. It is of necessity that you 
know my mind in regard to many things, wherein it 
appears you greatly err. In the first place, I am re- 
joiced that you have met so much genteel company 
and have partook of so many elegant suppers, but I 
much fear that the flatteries, to which you are not ac- 
customed, make you forget that there are others who 
have a stronger claim upon you. Recollect that gen- 
tlemen of the first fashion are much given to saying 
fine compliments to young ladies, who receive their 
pleasantries with complaisance or attach importance to 
their gallantries. It is ill luck that you are not more 
delicate and refined in looks, for I greatly fear. that 
your robust health and red cheeks will be mistook for 
vulgar strength. I trust a bad cold or some ill may 
correct this and save you from presumption in gentle- 
men of quality. After parties are contracted, no lady 
or gentleman of birth and breeding can entertain 
thoughts of another contract or person. I would have 
you remember that your contract with your cousin, 
3ernard Bassett, was made in your childhood by both 
parents. He is one of your blood kin, and a man of 
honor and courage who could not do an unpolite thing. 
Therefore do not, upon any account, risk any mis- 
chance about this contract or permit the suit of other 
gentlemen. Your father will know how to punish any 
suitor seeking to take advantage of your unfortunate 
lack of delicate health and vulgarly robust looks to 
bring his suit to your ears before he hath first made 
mention of it to vour father. 
many troubles vexing us, 


There are at present 
Your father misdoubts that 
the Governor can long maintain himself in this colony. 
Bernard is, at this writing, engaged in drill of a com- 
pany for vour father’s regiment, which is well recruit- 
ed and ready fora call to march. Colonel Tremaine’s 
horse is ever equipped, with pistols and cloak strapped 


upon the saddle . 
“T have determined to journey to Williamsburg to 
fetch you home. I may be expected this day se’n- 


night, when, after sleeping one night, we will journey 
homeward. Your father sends particular command 
that you be reserved and distant to Major Hamilton. 
He hath no like of the name, and bids you not be com- 
plaisant to this fine stranger. Perchance he may be a 
suitor of your cousins of Greytowers, at home in En- 
gland, who, being titled ladies, are of more distinction 
than the child of a younger son. Your cousin Bernard 
sends his compliments and assures you that his irpa- 
tience of beholding you again discomposes his peace of 


mind. Your affectionate mother, 
** CAROLINE TREMAINE.”’ 
The demands of Basil Tremaine were all 
potent. No member of his household dared 
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disobey the mandate of the grim old squire. 
Now the fiat had gone forth, the autocrat of Tre- 
maine manor had spoken in terms that left no 
doubt of his meaning. It must have sent a thrill 
of tense alarm to Marie’s heart but for the de- 
fense she had. Jasper’s presence and influence 
would move even Colonel Tremaine. Was he 
not a soldier, about to take up arms for the Col- 
onies, an experienced officer, invaluable to raw 
recruits. That, at least, was a passport to her 
father’s favor. ‘‘ Poor Bernard’’ was the only 
sufferer. His cousin wondered if he really loved 
her—if he did—‘‘ Ah,’’ mused she, ‘‘ how hard to 
give me up.’’ Bernard might be a stoic and 
relinquish her with only an unsuspected pang or 
two, but gazing into the future, to young eyes 
always bright with roseate hope, Marie acknowl- 
edged that to resign Jasper was the only thing 
she felt utterly incapable of doing. Perhaps she 
felt nearer to Bernard in that fellowship of ten- 
derness than when all the loving had been 
on his side. The same glow and glamour 
upon the prospective brought comfort in the 
straights of her position. She would tell Jas- 
per everything, even confess her consternation, 
which seemed to her just then a distrust of 
his protecting strength. In the prayer offered 
before going down to breakfast, Marie thanked 
kind Providence for the strong arm and noble 
heart vouchsafed her as a shield from trial. 

‘*Honey, you ain’t said when we’s gwine 
home,’’ demanded Mammie Judith, watching 
her mistress drop the letter into her pocket. 

‘‘In a few days. Mother is coming for us. 

‘‘Whir-r-r? Don’t you blebe dat. Ole Miss 
nebber lebe dat plantation jes’ yit.”’ 

‘Why ?’’ demanded Marie. 

“Cos, my baby, old marse come fust 
fo’ most. 
all night.”’ 

‘*Was Major Hamilton with them ?’ 
inquired Marie. 


” 


en’ 
I tell you, honey, de men walk roun’ 


eagerly 


answered the woman, 
‘* Marse Hamil- 
ton doan ’long to de-same side wid de people ob 
dis place and ole marse.”’ 

Marie laughed merrily. 

‘Ah, Mammie Judith, he is going to com- 
pany Colonel Washington, perhaps to-day,’ was 


‘¢ Bless us, no, miss,”’ 


a look of surprise on her face. 


the light response, as Marie tripped gaily down 
the passage. 

‘¢ Tuh—Marse Hamilton Marse 
Cunel Washington dis day nur any yether day,”’ 
muttered Judith. ‘‘ It’s a red coat Marse Ham- 
ilton’s got unner dat lace and velvet.”’ 


nebber sce 


( To he continued. ) 
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By JULIUS G. TUCKER, 
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Tue icland of Martinique is situated in lat. 
N. 14° 52’ 47’, long. 63° 31’ 32 of the meridian 
of Paris. It is of oblong formation, its greatest 
length being eighty kilometers, or about 176 
miles in a direction north and south. Its mean 
width is thirty-one kilometers, or about sixty- 
eight miles. Its area is 987 square kilometers. 
It is a mountainous island of volcanic origin. 
The last eruption was that of the Mountain 
Pelée, which occurred in 1851, when, however, 
only ashes were thrown up. The mountain, 
which has an altitude of 1,350 metres, is the 
highest in the island 


same spot and took possession of the island in 
the name of the West Indian Company. This 
attempt at colonization, however, did not suc- 
ceed, and in the same year, 1635, d’ Esnambue, 
the Captain-General of St. Kitts, then a French 
Colony, with 100 men, took possession definitely 
of Martinique, landing on the spot where the 
market of St. Pierre now stands. Since then the 
island has been in possession of France, with the 
exception of its conquest in 1762, 1794 and 
1809 by the British, each time it being retro- 
ceeded after conclusion of peace, until 1815, 
when it was for the 





and was once, accord- 
ing to Caribb tradition, 
a frequently active vol- 
cano. There are sev- 
eral hot minera! 
springs. Among them 
are: The Fountain 
Chaude in the moun- 
tains of Précheur, eight 
kilometers to the north 
of St. Pierre, and the 
waters of Absalon, Di- 
dier, de Montts, situ- 
ated near Fort-de- 
France. Besides these, 
there are several others 
of less notoriety. These 





waters are calcarious, 
sulphurious and _ feru- 
geneous, and are high- 
ly recommended for 
various diseases and 
are much patronized 
by health-seekers. It 
is estimated that about the middle of the tertiary 
period, Martinique commenced to appear or was 
upheaved. The operation commencing at the 
southern end, the center emerged during the 
pliocine period, and the north, including the 
Pelée Mountain, only emerged centuries later. 
Martinique was discovered by Christopher 
Columbus on the 15th of June, 1502. He landed 
at Carbet, about five miles from St. Pierre, but 
did not establish any settlement. In 1635, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XIII., and under the aus- 
pices and guidance of Cardinal Richelieu, two 
adventurers, Oliver and Duplesis, landed at the 


last time restored 10 


France, in whose pos- 


session it has ever since 
remained. 

The most important 
town of Martinique is 
that of St. Pierre. It 
is the residence of the 
Bishop of the Diocese, 
and is divided into 
three parishes, viz.: 
The Monillage, the 
Centré and the Fort, 
in each of which is a 
large church, that of 
the former being the 
Cathedral. It is sur- 
rounded by a range of 
hills from the south to 
the northeast, the alti- 
tude of which is about 
900 feet above sea level: 
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and although these in- 
tercept the trade winds 
and thus increase the temperature, they are 
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nevertheless extremely picturesque and the seat 
of many villas, whence a beautiful view of the 
town, the sea and the country to the north- 
west and the north is had. Within the last 
twenty five vears the suburbs of St. Pierre 
have been considerably extended, offering resi- 
dences during the summer months to those 
of the population who are able to take ad- 
vantage of them. 
is situated 


These are: Fond-Coré, which 
along the seashore and lined with 
villas, whereto people resort during the months 


of August and September, or at any time for 


ee aT See yee 


Se aes ce eh a 


z se 
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the benefit of the sea-baths, a tramway leading 
thereto, and Trois-Ponts, which is reached by 
the main road tending to the northeast, and is be- 
tween two and three miles from St. Pierre. There 
visitors find bordering the 
road to right and left (at convenient distances ) 
and with gardens for the most part in front of 
each, and separated by thick tropical foliage from 
its neighbors. The northern side of the high- 
the running and 
tumbling Roxolano River, imparting freshness to 


country residences 


way is refreshed by ever 
the atmosphere and offering convenient bathing 
facilities along its verdant banks. The flora 





MARTINIQUE SHOP-KEEPER 


there is abundant, and consists of almost every 
variety of ornamental plant and flower known to 
the tropics. ‘The main road leading still toward 
the northeast in continued ascent, goes around 
the entire island, and is, as one penetrates fur- 
ther into the interior, the 
West Indian scenery. 

Six miles from St. Pierre, and about four 
miles from Trois-Ponts, is situated the great re- 
sort of the pleasure and health-seekers of the 
town and other localities. This beautiful spot 
is called Morne Rouge, and is known to many 
of my countrymen, who never fail to visit it, 
when time allows, during their visit to Marti- 


very beau-ideal of 
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nique. It has an altitude of 1,600 feet above the 
level of the sea, ensconced in a valley having the 
piton de Carbet to the south, and the Mountain 
Peleé and its projecting spurs to the northeast 
and north. It is one of the most romantic spots of 
the island. The cyclone of 1891 made fearful 
ravages at this favored spot, the church being 
amongst the number of buildings utterly de- 
stroyed. Since then a new one has been erected 
much larger than the first, and buildings are be- 
ing erected more numerous and attractive than 
those existing previous to the calamity. At 
every hour of the day, from sunrise to sunset, 


AND SHOP-GIRIS. 
the 


ing beauties of nature, under various aspects, 
and at different coigns of vantage, strike the 


charm of the landscape, and the surround- 


visitor, who longs to linger amidst such soul- 
inspiring scenes, now quiet and pastoral, then 
rugged, bold and mountainous, reminding the 
traveler of mountains and valleys seen in Switz- 
erland and Norway. Every effort within the re- 
source of the Commune is put forth to render the 
village of Morre Rouge attractive to those who 
seek its genial clime, or to casual visitors from 
abroad ; but until a proper hotel is established 
the latter must be content to take a hurried bird’s- 
eye view, and return to St. Pierre for passably good 
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accommodation, unless one builds a house there 
and settles down to ordinary Creole life, with 
its domestic and general service, which charac- 
terizes existence in Martinique. 

One of the most favored spots in this island 
is the Jardin des Plantes, or botanical garden, 
situated about one mile from St. Pierre on the 
right of the main road, to which latter refer- 
ence has already been made. There are two 
entrances to this enchanting spot, one leading 
to the cultivated flower gardens and the Mu- 
seum of Natural the other, 
higher up, in a northeasterly direction, to the 


Curiosities and 
various alleys and lanes which have been made 
in different directions, and which lead to the 
interior, to the Cascade, artificial pond, and to 
sundry secluded corners, where Nature is prod- 
igal in her numberless displays of cultivated 
flowers and ornamental plants, together with 
well-cared-for trees, or the profusion of her 
spontaneous products, which appear along the 
ridge of hills that meet the eye, or around the 
deep ravine along which rush the waters from 
the adjoining heights, this latter adding to the 
beauty of scene and increasing the pleasant im- 
pressions which are formed by a visit to this 


WORKING WOMAN, 
































OF MARTINIQUE. 


FIELD-HAND WITH BODY OF THE DREADED 
FER-DE-LANCE, 

is and romantic solitude. Tour- 

ists rarely leave Martinique without visiting 

this justly famed botanical garden. 

In point of fertility, considering its adap- 
tability to the raising of every tropical prod- 
uct, its scenery, its old historical associa- 
tions since 1635 ; 


umbrageo 


its lofty range of moun- 
descend the streams that 
irrigate the lowlands ; its water-power, at 
St. Pierre espeeially ; its genial climate and 
Creole customs and habits engendered by 
the perennial warmth and somnolent effect 
of the climate ; its inimitable carnival festi- 
vals, which commence on, the Sunday after 
and cease on Shrove Tuesday ; 
and its favorable geographical position, Mar- 
tinique 


tains, whence 


Epiphany, 


is one of the most interesting and 
beautiful of the Caribbean group. 
The faun 


minor 


a of Martinique is numerous in 
ls, but 
continent. 


not as rich as is the 
Large wild animals do 
not of 
many varieties and of strong and brilliant 


al ima 
southen 
and 


exist Fishes are abundant, 


colors. Of the erustacea there are several 
varieties. The rivulets abound in fresh- 
water fish, which are always succulent 
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BANANA-SELLER OF MARTINIQUE, 


Most of the animals of domestic 
use were originally imported. 


and agreeable. 
The aboriginal 
animals are, however, interesting—such as the 
manicon, which is good eating, the iguana 
lizard (/acerta iguana) also very nourishing, but 
rarely offered for sale, etc. There are two va- 
rieties of snakes, the ordinary and harmless, 
and the trigonophulus hothops lanceole, or spear- 
head. The serpent has two fangs, at the root of 
which is secreted the deadly virus and rudimen- 
tary fangs, destined to replace the old ones. It 
attains a length of from four and a half to seven 
feet. The color of the skin changes according 
to age and locality, the usual color is a speckled 
gray, which is graduated in different specimens 
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from a light ash to a dull black. 
A remarkable variation to this 
rule is found in the existence 
of a yellow species, individuals 
of which vary from the color 
of a ripe banana to bright 
orange. It is found in the 
density of the forest, in cane 
fields where rats abound, on 
plantations in the vicinity of 


running streams, which it 
swims across, and where it 
dives to prey upon fish. It 


does not attack, but if sur- 
prised will dart or spring for- 
ward and inflict a wound 
which is frequently fatal un- 
less proper remedies are im- 
mediately applied. This va- 
riety of venomous serpent is 
only found in Martinique and 
St. Lucia. About ten years 
ago the mongoos (ichnewmon) 
was introduced into this island 
by Baron Lareinty, a large 
land owner, with a view of ex- 
terminating rats and the dread- 
ed fer-de-lance. For years this 
matter remained without ar- 
resting further attention, when, 
three years ago, a’ popular 
enthusiasm was aroused, and 
the brave little rodent was im- 
ported in great numbers from 
Barbadoes, St. Lucia and Ja- 
maica ; this feeling being con- 
firmed by the news from.St. 
Lucia that. the introduction 
there of the had 
considerably lessened the num- 
ber of the serpents. Inclgsures 
prepared for the purpose have been erected, 
where pitched battles are fought between the 
mongoos and fer-de-lance, in which this intrepid 


mongoos 


little animal invariably vanquishes the serpent, 
and it is hoped that in time the scourge of Mar- 
tinique will either entirely disappear, or be 
reduced to small numbers in the interior forest 
or deep mountain gorges. A feeling of opposi- 
tion has been aroused against the introduction of 
the mongoos on the ground that all poultry will 
be destroyed, but it is too late to reconsider the 
question, as it is a very prolific animal, and is 
destined soon, in my opinion, to cover the entire 
island. 

The liberty to exercise the various cv/ti is am- 
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A TOTLER IN THE FIELDS, 


ply provided for in France, where small bodies Roman Catholic. Scattered among the popu- 

of Protestants worship according to their various lation are a few Protestants, mostly of the French a 
doctrines. This principle is legally applicable Reformed persuasion, but the majority are of “# 
to the colonies, where, however, no other de- the Roman Catholic faith. The Island of Marti- | 
nominations ¢xists as an organization than the nique is composed of one diocese, over which 4 
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ENTRANCE TO PLANTATION PERRENELLE, NEAR ST. PIERRE. 


presides a bishop. The smaller communes are 


generally served by two priests. Other com- 
munes, like St. Pierre, have a large number of 
priests holding spiritual authority from Rome, 
and the dogmas and discipline of the Church, 
with which the civil authorities claim no inter- 
ference. The clergy are, nevertheless, bound by 
the Concordat and the organic laws in pursu- 
ance thereto between France and Rome—to ob- 
serve certain obligations to the State by which 
they are paid. The exclusive exercise of the 
Catholic religion for over two centuries has, very 
naturally, given the priests the idea that they 
are of right the sole masters of the field, the 
flocks of which are entirely under their control. 
This feeling of exclusiveness has recently been 
manifested on the arrival here of a Protestant 
missionary and a female coadjutor and _inter- 
preter, the former a Mr. George Penny, who is 
unable to speak French, and the latter a Miss 
Mary Jamison—both belonging to the ‘‘ Christian 
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ENTRANCE TO JARDIN DES PLANTES. 


Mission,’’ which has its affiliations in the United 
States. They rented a house in the city, and 
undér a month’s permission from the mayor of St. 
Pierre commenced to hold their services, which 
consist simply in the reading of the Scriptures, 
sermons on their meaning and spirit and the 
singing of selected hymns. These exercises were 
held with closed doors. 
the month, Mr. Penny 
permission, which was 


After the expiration of 
applied for a renewed 
refused on the ground 
that the meetings were a cause of disturbance to 
the public peace. It is necessary to remark that 
during these meetings a rough crowd assembled 
outside, stoned the house, struck the door, and 
were riotous generally. And althougl» the 
‘* powers that be’’ were called upon for protec- 
tion, the riots continued at every meeting until 
Mr. Penny finally concluded to quit preaching 
and left Martinique. 

A fact which cannot escape the attention of 
strangers, after a certain term of residence here, 
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d’acajon is especially used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, and presents a most beautiful hue and polish, and 
the native cabinetmakers are adepts in the turning out 
of such work as would surprise a visitor from the United 
States, in view of the finish and taste displayed in the 
articles manufactured. The amount exported of this 
timber is insignificant, except of logwood, which is gener- 
ally shipped to France in large quantities. 

The cyclone of 1891, which destroyed 500,000 cocoa- 
trees, put an end to the exportation of the nut. Efforts 
have been made, however, to extend the plantations of 
this wholesome product. On the whole, Martinique is 
a healthy country to those who are acclimated. The 
natives are robust and strong ; native women bring to 





















AN OLD FARMER, 


is the love of the mother coun- 
try as expressed by the natives 
of all classes. The closeness of 
touch, in sympathy and pa- 
triotism, with the European 
French and with France as the 
central point of affection and 
aspiration, is truly remarkable. 
Liberty of press, liberty of pub- 
lic meetings under certain mild 
permissive conditions, and po- 
litical freedom have not a little 
tended to strengthen and confirm the love of 
country which characterizes the inhabitants of 
the older French colonies. 

Although the primitive forest has been from 
time to time destroyed, yet so fertile is the soil 
that trees of the varieties indigenous to the isl- 
and quickly spring up again; although, on the 
whole, sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the preservation of the forests which, without le- 
gal restrictions, are sorely mutilated. Some time 
since proposals were urged for the promulgation 
of ‘‘les lois forestieres’’ (forest laws) as in force 
in France, save those modifications which differ- 
ence of conditions impose, and no doubt these 
propositions will be carried out so far as is pos- 
sible under the circumstances. The principal 
trees are the fromagé, or silk cotton; the gom- 
mier, or sand-box logwood; bois d’acajon (a 
specie of mahogany); the balata, or iron-wood, 
which is of great hardness, and occasionally 
shipped to France ; and other species. The bois 

Vol. XLV.—28. 





A FARMER’S WIFE. 


market an immense weight of meat on their heads, as 
well as fruit and vegetables, walking in many instances 


twenty to twenty-five miles to 
St. Pierre, and returning the 
same day with American prod- 
ucts, for sale and for their 
own consumption, showing a 
force of endurance that would 
be utterly impossible to a white 
man, or woman especially, 
considering the exhausting ef- 
fect of the climate on the 
Northern races. Women do 
the principal hard work, such 
as loading and _ unloading 
steamers ; they carry baskets 


MULATTO SEWING-GIRL. 
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of coal upon their heads from 
the landing to the coal-yards, 
the. weight of which is gener- 
ally forty pounds, and work 
incessantly for five hours, go- 
ing and returning with a 
quick, springy step. Half way 
between the landing and the 
coal-yards is generally placed 
a ‘‘register,’? upon which 
every woman steps who car- 
ries a load, thus registering the 
number of baskets delivered. 
During their work they neither 
talk nor sing, but seem to be 
determined to get through 
with their task, for which they 
are generally paid by the job, 
making a fair division after 
the work is done; this has a 
tendency to make one woman watch the other, 
and no shirking is allowed or indulged in. There 
are to be found many fine specimens of muscular 
development among this class ; as a rule, they go 
barefooted, and by long usage the soles of their 
feet become elastic and tough, like india-rubber, 
which enables them to walk over pebbles and 
stones without any difficulty. Many of these 
women from the hard life they lead are addicted 





NEGRESS IN OLD MARTINIQUE COSTUME. 


to drinking ‘‘tafia,’’ a low- 
grade rum, in which they free- 
ly indulge, and it is wonder- 
ful to observe what a quantity 
of this stuff some-of them can 
stand without showing any 
signs of intoxication. The 
use of tafia, however, often 
leads to quarrels and fierce 
fights, one of which I wit- 
nessed in St. Pierre—a regular 
stand-up fight, no scratching 
or hair-pulling, but simply the 
exchange of hard blows straight 
from the shoulder, which last- 
ed nearly twenty-five minutes, 
and was quite interesting for 
an onlooker and investigator 
of savage characteristics ; but 
this I will describe upon a 
future occasion. On the whole they are a good- 
natured race, and will chaff and laugh on slight 
provocation. One peculiarity I have especially 
observed among them, is the fact that in walk- 
ing along the highways, or in the crowded streets, 
many will carry on a conversation in a loud 
tone to themselves ; people passing by pay no 
attention to this, or simply smile when an odd 
expression is overheard. 


TO A THRUSH. 


By JOHN JERVIS BERESFORD. 


Wuere art thou, friend, who when March winds were wailing, 
A year since, brimm’d my being with thy bliss? 

Why silent now, when winter’s grasp is failing, 
And earth recovering from his frost-fraught kiss ? 


Why dost thou leave this silver birch, these larches, 
Disheartened, bow’d beneath his parting breath ? 

How shall they bear thy final stress—dread March’s, 
No chant to cheer them in their strife with death ? 


Nor should’st thou leave their friend and thine, o’ertaken, 
Downtrodden, tortured by the tyrant’s thong, 

Vainly expecting, till thy song should waken 
Spring, whose soft breath would wipe out winter’s wrong. 


Pardon, dear heart, if singing thus I blame thee ; 
(Graceless, to doubt that songful heart and true), 

Soon shall von birch and thy poor poet claim thee 
Yes, thou shalt thrill our souls the summer through. 


I will not listen to the wind’s wail’d ‘ Never !”’ 
I will not deem thee dead, thy last song sung ; 
Somewhere thou lingerest, and though space now sever, 
Still I shall list to thee, these firs among. 


Longer delay not, set all hearts a-beating— 
Primrose and birch, and larch-blooms wait thy word 
All long for life, for spring, for thy glad greeting-- 
Sing till the dullest, drowsiest pulse is stirr’d. 
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its refluent third year, 
four people went along a 
street of Bellsboro town. 
A dead town it was upon 
the surface—yet a very 
little way below it throb- 
bed with the most intense 
life. Something, indeed, in its outer aspect be- 
spoke that state of things. Every house was 
closely shut, and all the wide gardens about 
them full of vagrant, weedy greenery where 
they bordered upon the street, though further 
in they showed full tilth, and here and there 
knots of the gayest autumn posies. 

Sometimes from the jalousies of upper win- 
dows or the shade of back porches faces looked 
sautiously out—faces lined to sharpness with the 
tension of hope deferred. To comprehend that, 
you must hear that Bellshoro stood a throbbing 
islet of human fact in an ocean of rumor forever 
Earlier the town had held 
a Federal garrison ; but one summer night came 
a gray-coated legion of flying horse to capture 
the men in blue and set them adrift, then itself 
to vanish upon the wings of the morning. 

After that, chaos. There were no mails; the 
telegraph was silent three days in four; trains 
ran intermittently, and but a little way either to 
north or south ; and as for the river—tke fickle 
Cumberland—it was too low for even the Hide- 
out, the little local freighter, whose captain’s 
boast was that she could run in a heavy dew. 

Mid-October though it was, the air upon this 
day was a breath of May. The new young grass 
would have been likewise vernal but for its dap- 
ple of red and yellow leaves ; yet, for the most 





ebbing and flowing. 





part, the trees were still green upon the long 
river hills about the town, which had swathings 
of the softest blue mist. It was in the bits of 
pasture land and along the roadsides that su- 
mach and sassafras and scattered small maples 
made blurs of gold and scarlet and the deepest 
bloody crimson. All the dozen turnpikes lay 
inches deep in powdery white dust ; there had 
been so little rain since midsummer, the shrunken 
water hardly babbled as it slid down the river 
channel between high dun-yellow banks whose 
seamy scars bespoke the scathe of earlier floods. 

Rumors aside, the town had two things to save 
it from utter death. One was contraband trad- 


A WOMAN'S HEART. 


By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS 


ing—the running southward things forbidden by 
articles of war: guns, quinine, gray cloth, per- 
cussion caps and whisky—and bringing thence 
in exchange for them wagon-cargoes of cotton. 
Naturally the risks of such commerce, which had 
also a tang of patriotism, gave a fillip to gossip 
over it ; still, on the whole, it was not quite so 
exciting as speculating of mornings what Hawk- 
ins Henry had done over-night, and what else 
she would do before afternoon. 

She it was who dashed bareheaded along the 
street under ey A wide hat with fluttering 
plumes hung at her pommel ; her full long habit- 
skirt streamed pennon-wise behind. For she 
had whipped the beast she rode to a dead run, 
then flung the reins upon his neck and dropped 
the bridle-hand in her lap. 


Yet now and again 
she gave a fresh cut with her jeweled whip, and, 
as it fell, set two white teeth hard in an under- 
lip of the richest poppy-scarlet. But never by 
any chance did her eyes lift from the roadway 
or take any cognizance of the man spurring at 
her elbow. 

Dark eyes they were, full of velvet lights, set 
under darker brows in a creamy face. She rode 
lightly, with the Southern seat, easy, swaying, 
incomparably graceful. Her escort, though in 
civilian attire, had that in pose and bearing— 
dropped heel, inflexuous bridle-arm, which be- 
spoke to eyes initiate a strict cavalry training. 

He wore cavalry spurs, rode a cavalry saddle, 
and had in his pocket a captain’s commission 
duly signed and sealed. He had likewise a 
pretty stomach for the fighting then so plentiful, 
which made it all the more wonderful that now, 
for two months at Jeast, he had loitered and 
daundered about Bellsboro on sick leave, when 
the scratch he had got in the attack on the town 
need not have kept him a fortnight out of saddle. 

‘Jest only but look at that, will you?’ the 
third of the street’s quartette said to his com- 
panion, as they stopped short on the grassed 
pavement to gaze after the vanishing riders. 
‘*Er shame I call it,’’ he went on, hotly ; ‘‘ but 
then Joe Henry he needn’t of looked for nothin’ 
better, runnin’ off with her the way he done, 
and her not quite fifteen.’’ 

‘True, Mr. Clark, Joe might of expected it ; 
but then I reckon he didn’t. Ef he had, wild 
as he is, he couldn’t of been so set on marryin’ 
one of Hawkins’s hell-cats. She’s that, no mis- 
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take about it ; an’ they tell me he calls her so 
ter her face; an’ she says she’s proud o’ the 
name—that she wants ter be thought Hawkins 
clear through, with nare drop o’ Lynn blood— 
though that ain’t none too tame,’’ the other man 
answered. Both were far too old for thought of 
soldiering. The one who had spoken last was 
placid and apple-cheeked, with mild blue eyes 
under a thatch of silver hair. The other stood 
half a head taller, was spare and sour of face, 
with dry light eyes and jaws that shut with a 
snap. Both were men of weight and substance 
—old friends, and all the better friends that fate 
allotted them to meet less than half-yearly. 

‘But the Lynn stock ain’t no match fer Haw- 
kins wildness —in fact, no other blood ain’t 
that,’’ the first speaker ran on. ‘‘I tell you, 
Mr. Morton, I’d a heap rather see a boy o’ mine 
dead ’n married into sech. I said as much ter 
Joe before. But, Lord! you know him. As 
well try to turn Cumberland River up-stream as 
him when he’s got his head set.’’ 

**You ought to of knowed better. Why, he 
was crazy over her—he is even yet,’’ Morton 
said, with a significant pause that the other un- 
derstood. He twirled his knife between thumb 
and finger, and said, looking carefully away : 

** Joe ain’t got much room ter talk—remem- 
ber that duel at college, an’ then the Sally San- 
ders scrape. Still, I think he’d try ter deserve 
er good wife, ef he had got her.’’ 

‘*You’re wrong thar,’’ Clark said, decidedly. 
‘“‘He wouldn’t keer a snap o’ the fingers fer 
this’n ef she hadn’t kept him under her thumb by 
showin’ she wus the bigger devil o’ the two. As 
it is, he’d die fer her easy—that’s whut puts me 
so oneasy over this yere affair. Archy Gordon, 
we all know, wa’n’t the first ter make Hawkins 
talked erbout. He woon’t be the last, neither— 
not onless Joe Henry gits the notion ter shoot, 
an’ he shoots mighty straight an’ quick. ‘So 
fur, he don’t ’pear ter see nothin’, but then you 
cain’t count on him. He’s one er the astonish- 
in’ kin’, an’ Archy Gordon, you know, is sorter 
kin to me.”’ 

‘* Joe’s good ter shoot ef it comes to his hear- 
in’ that anybody eben thinks scandal o’ his 
wife,’’ Morton said, reflectively. ‘‘ He’s away 
fer a week now! MHadn’t you better caution 
Archy ter light out before Joe gits back ?”’ 

‘Oh, no. That would make the talk bigger, 


an’ Joe’d shoot two er three—O! jest erbout 
anything he’d er mind ter name—an’ go tradin’ 
ergin, an’ ef the Yankees didn’t ketch him, put 
all the money he made in more diamonds fer his 
wife,’’ Clark said, half fretfully ; then, dropping 
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his voice to almost a whisper, ‘‘ Ye see, it’s this 
way, Brother Morton, when Archy goes, the last 
o’ my fine old whisky goes with him through 
the lines. Er big risk. I’ve got ter furnish 
everything—wagins, an’ load, too ; but that boy, 
he’s good grit, an’ has got a mighty long head, 
when it ain’t turned. I hate like p’ison ter see 
the licker go without my money in hand fer it— 
finer wus never stilled in Tennessee ; but you 
know how it is, soon as the river rises, here come 
gunboats an’ Yankees, an’ revenuers, er else 
maybe it’s gerillers ter set fire ter the storehouse, 
en’ then whar am [?”’ 

‘It is er purty hard case,’’ Morton said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ But say, when is Archy start- 
in’? Id like the best in the world ter have him 
take er letter an’ er passel er money ter my son 
that’s out with Forrest sg 

‘‘Hush !—do hush!’ Clark admonished. 
‘*No ; he woon’t take no letters fer nobody—too 
much risk—though I don’t wanter hurt feelin’s, 
he’s goin’ ter start termorrer night, so have yer 
money ready, it cain’t tell no tales, which side 
hit’s on.” 

The two had insensibly halted just outside a 
shed door which stood ajar. They turned pale 
as it swung open, and a thin; eager-eyed man 
came through it. With a catlike, insinuating 
motion he same to Clark’s ear, and whispered : 

‘‘Excuse me, but it may be to your interest 
as well as mine if we talk together further—and 
in private.”’ 


9”? 








For miles the riders raced, the woman never 
speaking nor laying hand to the rein, the man 
never taking his eyes long from her face. Pres- 
ently the road dipped—a sharp gash in the 
woodland either side said they had come upon 
running water. Gordon leaned over and caught 
the slack rein, saying, as one not to be gain- 
said : 

‘‘We will rest at the spring, you must be 
deadly tired.”’ 

Then he guided the two beasts into a narrow, 
shaded cross-track, which led in three hundred 
yards or so to a gray lichen-wrought bluff. Fair 
water broke from the face of it in a bold, jetting 
stream, and fell with lulling tinkles down over 
great mossy rocks, to babble happily away in the 
company of tall ferns and late asters. As the 
thirsty horses thrust their mouths deep in the 
stream, Gordon sprang down and held out en- 
treating arms to the other rider. But she waved 
him aside, slid lightly to earth, knelt at the 
waterside a little way above, and flung it by 
handfuls over her hot face and throat. 
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‘‘There, Iam rid of my black dog !’’ she said, 
after a little, turning full upon him a face of 
enchanting sweetness. ‘‘Be wise, sir, make 
You 
were horribly impertinent, you know you were ! 
What have you to say in excuse?’ 


your peace before my humor changes. 


which I have said 
already a hundred times, and shall say a million 
more—I love you!’ Gordon 
nearer. 


‘‘The one possible excuse, 
answered, moving 


She had dropped down upon a mossy root, 
now she set her head upon a slender hand, and 
said, reflectively : 

‘‘T wonder men have so little originality in 
their love- making. You are—let me see—the 
seventh, since I was married, to try it seriously, 
and everyone has said just the same thing.”’ 

‘‘ How very impertinent—in those other fel- 


lows |’? Gordon said, stretching himself at her 
feet. ‘‘Now, I am not the least to blame. I 


had no volition in the matter—you made me 
love you !”’ 

‘*T wonder if you remember, or ever knew, 
that my name is Annette Hawkins ?”’ she said, a 
subtle hardness settling under the light laughter 
of her lips. ‘‘My mother was sister to that first 
Annette, and old people say I am my aunt over 
again. I will not tell you her story—only that 
she, too, married, was not particularly happy, 
and in the end shot a man, who was not her 
husband.’ 

‘‘T dare say he deserved it,’’ Gordon said, 
tranquilly. ‘‘ Women of your type seldom make 
small mistakes.”’ 

‘‘How did I manage it—making you love 


me?’ she demanded, sitting suddenly very 
erect. 

Gordon laughed lazily, pillowed his head 
upon one arm, and made to take her hand 


within his free one, as he said, musingly ! 
‘Oh, let I think it was when I 
fainted after that saber-cut, and came out of it to 
find the loveliest woman in the world bathing and 
bandaging my hurt. 


me see! 


Then in an easy carriage I 
was whisked away, that enchanting creature be- 
side me, through a silver world, to an enchanted 
palace no marauding Yankee would ever find, 
or if he found it out, invade. 
There I stayed, seeing the sorceress every day. 
In a week my head had healed, but my heart— 
lack-a-day! Even you must see what a clear 
victim I am !”’ 

‘*People look at things so differently,’’ she 
said, her lip half curling. ‘‘ Now, if I told that 
story it would run something this way : Mrs. An- 
nette Hawkins Henry, very willful and yet more 


ever dare to 
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patriotic, finds a wounded Confederate captain 
left suddenly upon her hands. To save him the 
chance of a tedious captivity she takes him, at 
great inconvenience to herself, away to the house 
of her aunt, in the deep country, where——”’ 

‘*Do not go on, please !’’ Gordon said, a des- 
perate entreaty in his voice. ‘‘ Annette, darling ! 
I remember every minute. Fate threw us to- 
gether. I love, love, love you, and you flout 
me, as I dare say you flouted those others. But 
I have this advantage of them, poor wretches ! 
If they had died for love of you, it must have 
been in cowardiy fashion—a soldier can die as 
becomes a gentleman , 

** Stop !’ 

The monosyllable was imperious, but full of 
heart-break. Gordon possessed himself of her 
hand, and went on, dreamily : . 

‘‘T can do and die, dear, but what of you? 
Dare you stay in this dull town, waiting for— 
your husband and wearying for me ?”’ 

With the last word he rose and stood up. 
She also had sprung up, her hands clinching 
hard. Suddenly one unclinched. She struck 
him fiercely with her open palm, then staggered 
back against a tree trunk and locked both hands 
over her heaving breast. 

‘‘ You—you—dare say that, to my face !”’ 
gasped. 

He caught her hands between his own, bent 
and let the light of his sleepy-lidded blue eyes 
fall full in her own, as he answered : 





she 


‘¢T dare, because I am sure, as never before, 
that you love me—even asI love you. I would 
kiss you, only it is my humor to claim nothing 
until——”’ 

‘When ?’”’ she whispered, as he made 
pause, 

He could feel fine shuddering thrills in her 
passive hands, yet he drew her no nearer. Once 
when she swayed a little toward him he even 
steadied her. Still his eyes held hers, and for 
the first time the velvet-dark orbs fell before 
another glance. 

She stirred and half turned from him, full of 
savage impatience with herself and shaken 
through and through with hot gusty passion. 
From birth she had been a creature of wild im- 
pulse, reigning supreme and motherless over her 
father—all the plantation. Marriage had made 
no change beyond giving her, in her husband, a 
slave more devotedly daring than all the rest. 
Yet here or there came a flash of nobility through 
her haughty undiscipline. Though she had had 


a long 


lovers galore, and had delighted to make the 
countryside gape and stare over them, until 
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Archy Gordon crossed her path she had given 
to none so much as a thought inconsistent with 
the most stainless wifely honor. 

He was so unlike the rest—gentleman, man of 
the world, soldier, with a genius for love-mak- 
ing developed by long practice. He had taken 
honors at West Point, then gone roving about 
the world, to waste his substance in foreign 
lands. Yet at call of the drum he was back, 
eagerly ready to fight and die for his State. 

Annette came of fighting strain. Aside from 
the redoubtable Hawkins blood, not less than 
three Lynns had died with their boots on, elbow 
to elbow, in the fight at King’s Mountain. One 
of them was her grandfather. He had marched 
to battle, leaving behind a young wife with a 
child at the breast. The child throve, came to 
man’s estate, prospered, grew gray, then sur- 
prised his world by marrying the belle and 
beauty of his county. 

In a year she was dead, leaving to her child 
the Hawkins beauty, the Hawkins name, the 
dauntless Hawkins soul! Like a magic tropic 
flower in temperate green pastures the child had 
grown up, there in the rich midland, hating 
books and book-learning yet absorbing almost 
intuitively from her Aunt Annette the culture of 
contact that is so much more vital, and the 
high-bred air normal to her birth. 

For all her gay hauteur, she had nourished in 
secret an ideal. Of course her husband had not 
come near it. She had married him mainly to 
pique her dedrest enemy, who aspired to captivate 
him. Nor had any lover ever given her a senti- 
mental thrill, until Archy came to change all her 
life. Yet Archy had been weighed no less crit- 
ically than the rest. The pair had, indeed, at 
the outset, played out a very pretty comedy of 
indifferent friendliness. Then had come de- 
licious weeks of thrilling over a veiled dawning 
adoration so unlike the bald, hot wooing of 
earlier victims to her charms. Yes, from the 
first she had known her danger, and had courted 
it. Life had given her much, but nothing of it 
all was to be set over against the worth of this 
new sensation. 

Still she had not dropped her guard, nor 
ceased from the fence of eye-beams till they 
stood thus face to face in the wood’s green si- 
lence. Why was it Joe’s face, shrewd, gaunt, 
humorously ugly, came to her in that supreme 
minute with entreaty in the pale eyes? Poor 
Joe! She had still a great friendliness for him. 
She could not bear to think how he would look 
when he came again, burdened with rich gifts 
for her, and found his home desolate. 
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It would be deserted, so much was certain, 
even if Archy—at once she began to shiver! He 
was very near—his lips almost upon her cheek ! 
If—if—he touched her—if there were a hint of 
triumph in his face, she would run away from 
him—Joe—all her world! Go she knew not 
where, but away from all familiar things. 

Perhaps her thought went subtly into his con- 
sciousness. He drew back, saying, very softly : 

‘* Darling, sit down, I have so much to say ! 
Do you know how great a thing it is to be a 
If I did not love you so en- 
tirely, I should grieve that you had been born a 
woman, so could not be my leal comrade ?”’ 

‘A soldier and a gentleman! I should like 
that of all things,’’ she said, with a hard breath. 
He drew a little back, and said, abruptly : 

‘*Po you know I go south to-morrow ?”’ 

The dead twig she was playing with snapped 
short in her hand. Otherwise there was no 
sound—not even the sibilance of breath sharply 
indrawn. Gordon hurried on: 

‘* Yes, I go south, and risk and profit go with 


me: but who cares? 


9 


man ?—a soldier 


The moon is full and we 
shall start at dusk, and go on through an en- 
chanted silver world—a world almost like that 
one in which first we came together a 

‘Don’t !’ Annette said, putting out her hand. 

He touched it softly and went on. 

‘‘Think of galloping through it, dew spark- 
ling all about, the ripe fragrance of orchards and 
falling leaves coming fresh in the face, then 
camping at daybreak in deep woodsy places, and 





sleep and dreams, and waking to fresh gallops. 
You know my horse, Ilderim? I have another, 
a better—lacking only a rider. I know the rider 
he should h someone who sits light as this- 
tledown, who has velvet, dark eyes and the red- 
dest lips in the world——” 

As he paused Annette grew white. She drop- 
ped her face in hef hands a minute, then lifted 
it haughtily, saying : 

‘* We do our worst, we Hawkinses, in our own 
proper guise—in the face of our world! If—if 
you take me with you, I will ride my own horse, 
and go by daylight away from my own gate !’ 

‘‘Tf I take you !’ Archy repeated, raptur- 
ously. ‘‘ Annette! my own Annette ! the whole 
world shall not keep us apart !”’ 

x * * * 





‘I leave everything with you, Bunce—the 
house, the keys, the dogs—take care of them until 
Joe comes, and tell him—tell him I have started 
south ; that is, unless I meet him on the way,”’ 
Mrs. Henry said to her black maid the next day, 
just as the sun touched the edge of the sky. She 
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was dressed for riding, but carried no luggage. 
All Joe Henry’s rich gifts lay snug in the strong 
box up-stairs. His wife had left there, too, the 
gold pieces which that mighty contrabandist 
had delighted to fling into her lap after each 
successful trip through the lines. A curiously 
spelled document was stuck upright amid the 
coins. Its legal force was in nowise weakened 
by its eccentric orthography, and by it Annette 
Henry gave the man she was leaving, without 
reserve, all the fortune she had inherited when 
her father died. Yet not by way of peace offer- 
ing—she understood and respected her husband 
too thoroughly for that. It was simply her 
humor to go empty-handed to her lover. He 
was the soul of tender chivalry, and would com- 
prehend and love her the better for her impulse 
to make herself depend on him for everything. 

She sat very straight in her saddle as she rode 
away upon Bonny Belle, the chestnut mare— 
her father’s last gift, and the one possession she 
could not bring herself to forego. Meeting more 
than one familiar acquaintance upon the street, 
she gravely inclined her head to them and rode 
by in silence, though it was in her heart to cry 
aloud to each of them : 

‘‘Look at me!—look your last! Iam run- 
ning away with Archy Gordon! Tell Joe you 
saw me happy, and oh, be good to him.”’ 

None of them marked anything beyond the 
common in her, albeit they wondered a little 
why she rode riverward at that uncanny hour. 
The fine weather was breaking, clouds flew low 
and gray before a wet south wind. Sound of 
every sort carried marvelously. All the long, 
white roads set up a droning of hoofs and 
wheels ; cricket-chirpings blended into a se- 
pulchral undervoice of the great owls hooting 
and clamoring in the dead trees upon the farther 
hilltops. And once Bonny Belle turned her 
head and whinnied sharply, answering the call 
of her stall-mate Blazes, who was left lonely be- 
hind. At the sound—keen, low, lamenting— 
Annette made as though she would give the 
mare a stinging slash, but held her hand and let 
the lash fall on air, then rode forward with eyes 
that did not lift. 

A leaping fire burned the softness out of them 
when, coming upon the rendezvous, she found 
herself first there. Archy was to have been in 
wait for her upon the bare knolltop with the 
wagons —all the train, indeed, at the ford, a 
quarter of a mile in front. She had hung back 
ten full minutes after the time agreed—it was a 
last flicker of her old coquetry—she had hoped 


to see him in a white, impatient fume. Now 
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her face grew hot and lowering. Almost roughly 
she wheeled Bonny Belle about, and made to go 
back by the way she had come, when she caught 
the beat of rapid hoofs accenting the fall of 
slower ones, as two riders came toward her from 
opposite quarters. 

They must not see her there! Yet, unless she 
would meet and pass one or the other, she must 
leap her horse offhand over the tall pickets 
bounding the knoll’s hither verge. A hazardous 
leap, but the gallant creature cleared it, coming 
down safe with a trifle to spare. The river valley 
was already shadowy with dusk, but here upon 
the hilltop a long wan light bathed all things— 
the shining of a brassy foul-weather streak along 
the sky’s western rim. Annette could not choose 
but see—and shuddered at the sight-—that her 
mare had leapt almost upon a grave—the grave 
of a woman whom her kindred disowned even in 
death, because she had died for love and by her 
own hand. 

The men had met upon the knoll top just out- 
side where she sat, safe-screened by thick shrub- 
bery. 

‘‘Uncle Sandy,’’ she heard Archy say, his 
voice perplexed and anxious, ‘“‘ what can be 
the matter? It is like witch-work ! 
—waited at the ford—nothing came. I was in 
a fever, and galloped three miles out along the 
pike. Yet not a man, not a wagon did I meet, 
though the gatekeeper said they had pasged all 
right. I could not believe him, for he swore, 
too, that they went through it at daylight, or 
pretty near it.’’ 

‘“‘Humph! That looks prutty bad fer our 
little speckilation, eh, Arch ?”’ Mr. Clark said, in 
a dry, cautious voice. 

‘* Bad ?—it’s ruin and robbery! Of course, I 
have a notion, but let me hear yours first. 
What had we better do about it ?”’ the young fel- 
low asked, eagerly. 

‘Well, I should say, jest erbout nothin’ !’’ 
Clark said, thrusting his tongue in his cheek. 
‘*Fact is, Arch, I’m sorry you went gilpin’ off 
so, usin’ up your horseflesh fer nothin’. You— 
you—oughter come to me. That’s whut I al- 
lowed you would do—else I 

‘*Else you !’’ Archy echoed, his voice hot and 
hard. ‘‘ You are old, and my kinsman, sir, still 
I must know the reason of all this !’’ 

‘* Well, thar’s good reason ernough. You 
see, I got ’n offer fer that thar licker, cash on 
the nail. Feller jest come in an’ took it at his 
own resk ”? Clark began, hitching about in 





I waited 








his saddle, and backing his mare a thought 
away. 
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‘‘ And you accepted it?’ Gordon said, with a 
note of ironical interrogation. 

‘‘T’d a-been er big fool not ter of done it,’’ 
Clark said, complacently. ‘‘A man has got ter 
look out fer his own, no matter——’’ 

‘‘No matter if he breaks 
shows himself a blackguard, 
man who believed he 


his pledged word, 
and cheats another 
could tell the truth!’ 
Gordon said, his words dropping plummet-wise 
through the deepening stillness. 
me hanging about 


‘*So vou kept 
at the risk of my neck, mean- 
ing to use me for your profit, if no other chance 
offered, but without a thought or care for 


otherwise !”’ 


me 


‘IT don’t think it wus me kep’ you, 
tergether,’’ Clark said, 
Thad? Say, young feller, 
git off yer high horse ? 
Nashville two hours ago, at least.’’ 

‘‘This !? Gordon cried, leaping 
dragging the other from his saddle. 
great mind to brain you !”’ 
blows upon his adversary. 


not all 
but even ef 
what kin you do = 
The licker’s done s afe 


meaningly ; ‘ 


and 
‘““T have a 
he went on, raining 
‘*T would do it, only 
you are so scoundrelly you do not deserve to die 
at the hands of a decent man !”’ 

‘““Archy ! help! murder! lemme up! 


licker !’’ 


down 


Oh, 


thar’s some mo’ Clark shouted, leaping 


now this way, now that. ‘‘ Archy, fer the love 
o God! Lord helpme! Help! help!’ 
Annette had been listening with a strangling 


lump in the throat. Now she stood upright in 
the saddle, gathered her heavy skirt about her, 
gave a spring and landed squarely upon the 
combatants, rolled to her knees, sprang up and 


tore them apart, crying, in a choked voice : 
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‘‘Shame! shame! 
you! To strike an old man, the greatest cow- 
ard, too, in the county! Oh, if only was 
here! He is not, but if you must fight—why, 
take that, and that, and that !’’ planting sting- 
ing blows all over Gordon’s face. 

He caught her 
saving, 


Oh, Archy, how could 


J e 


and held her at arm’s length, 
almost roughly : 

‘* Be quiet, Annette! You ought to have kept 
quiet. Remember, you love me! I am not like 
the others, 


a mere caprice !”’ 


Then he let her go. Clark had vanished. 
They were alone with the night and the winds, 
and the desolate hilltop. Annette folded her 
arms and began to say, in her clearest high 
voice ~ 

‘**T did love—a shadow called by your name, 
and——’’ When all at once her voice died to 


silent trembling. 
whispering : 
‘** Darling ! 


For he had drawn her close, 


it was the unmanliest thing! I 
ought to have held my hand, knowing what was 
due the man you love.”’ 

She set her mouth to his, then drew back with 
a long shiver. 


‘* Joe would never have done it,’’ she cried. 
Then without another word, ran away from him 
into the darkness of the valley. 

Perhaps the river tempted her, and God 
kept her safe. Joe was crossing the ford — 
someway, somehow, he found and took her 


home. Whether they lived happy ever after let 
the gossips of Bellsboro declare. 
firm that 


again. 


I can only af- 
Archy Gordon never set eyes on her 


MAGIC CIRCLE. 


( From Rickert. 


By ISA. J. 
Whar makes the hundred petals to unfold 
Of the red rose or pale ? 
What singeth in her warbling thousandfold 


The mellow nightingale ? 
By the same law the sweet leaves all unfold 


That doth each one 
And all the songs the 
That in the 


unclose, 


self-same music hold 


first one flows. 


POSTGATE., 


All beauty in a cirele’s magie round 
Will still itself portray, 
And even Love, the Monarch, ne’er has found, 


Or will, a better way. 


Therefore, 


a hundred petals circle still 

The red rose and the pale ; 

her thousand song will ever trill 
The mellow nightingale. 


Therefore, 
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By MARY 


‘We must have a holiday,’’ says Margaret, 
firmly. I assent meekly, both because I should 
like the holiday and because Margaret being 
possessed of a stronger will than mine, it saves 
trouble to agree with her. 

Margaret and I live together in London and 
are both working women, but I work for my 
daily bread, and she from choice. I am an 
artist and live by my pencil, illustrating books, 
etc., while Margaret devotes herself to the eleva- 
tion of the poor of London, under the auspices of 
many important boards and societies, and passes 
half her life-in the slums. I admire her zeal, 
but believe that were I possessed of such an in- 
come as hers I should employ it in a more friv- 
olous manner, being naturally a lazy person; 
but in spite of many differences of disposition, 
we are the greatest of friends. 

‘“Where shall we go?’ continues Margaret. 
‘« Switzerland does one most good, but then it is 
so far and so dear. How would you like Nor- 
mandy? Anyhow we must go somewhere, and 
you can do some sketching, wherever it is.’? In 
the evening, Margaret informs me that she has 
quite made up her mind about our holiday. ‘I 
met some people to-day,’’ she says, ‘‘who have 
done the very thing we want, and who told me 
all about it. We will goto the Pyrenees ; we 
can go all the way to Bordeaux by boat from 
Westminster Bridge, so that there will not be 
any odious railway traveling, and the voyage 
will do you a great deal of good, though you 
may not like it!’ Like it! No, indeed, I shall 
not like it, for am I not the worst of sailors? 
And shall we not have to skirt, if not absolutely 
to cross, the dreaded Bay of Biscay? But I say 
nothing, for I know how useless it would be for 
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me to try to combat that firm will which has re- 
formed many a reprobate and gathered many a 
poor drunkard into the paths of virtue without 
consulting their wishes, and, as it appears to me, 
sometimes rather against them, than otherwise, 
so I resign myself to my fate, and hold my 
peace. 

Behold us, then, on a Friday morning, start- 
ing in the tender of a steam navigation com- 
pany from Westminster Bridge, to be in due 
course transferred to the steamship Seamew to 
take our flight across the sea to the sunny shores 


of France. Margaret declares that the boat is a 
good one, and the cabins quite luxurious, and 
that ‘‘ we shall be very comfortable.’’ For my- 


self, I don’t feel so sanguine. While we are in 
the Thames I regard the future with alarm, but 
am at ease for the moment, and remain on deck 
to watch the seemingly never-ending miles of 
bricks and mortar. Will the city never end? At 
last the houses be¢ome thinner, the tall factory 
chimneys appear at longer and longer intervals, 
and there patches of green between them. 
Then we are gliding between fields and woods, 


and we can smell the sea in the air. 

‘“We shall soon be in the open sea,’’ says 
Margaret, cheerfully. We are in the open sea, 
and our pilot has left us, and then——  Mar- 
garet remains on deck, I retire to the cabin; 
it may be, as she insists, that it is doing me a 
great deal of good (most disagreeable things do 
one good), but for all that I don’t like it. | 
don’t like to have my feet higher than my head, 


as I lie down, not daring to move, and at night 
I don’t like to repose on a kind of shelf and 
be jolted from side to side. While we are in the 
English Channel my troubles continue, but when 
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we get into the bay—the much-maligned bay 
—I raise my head and feel for the first time 
that I want food. Moreover, the floor has be- 
come steady, and I can walk. I dress and go 
on deck to find a hot sun and a sea of glass. If 
this is the dreaded bay, commend me to it. 
Never was anything more beautiful than the 
clear blue sea turning to purple in the shadows, 
and what are those brightly colored creatures 
rolling under the water? Margaret tells me they 
are jelly-fish, but never yet have I seen jelly- 
fish with such colors—blue, green, red, yellow— 
they are like huge flowers. I begin to forget my 
sufferings of the last two days, and to think 
that a sea-voyage is the most happy of experi- 
ences. I am quite sorry when we turn into the 
Garonne, and I know that in a few hours I 
shall stand on dry land. 

It is some years since I have been out of Eng- 
land, and as we steam into the quay at Bor- 
deaux there is refreshment in the sight of the 
crowd of ouvriers in bright-blue blouses, waiting 
to unload the boat. Why are not our English 
workpeople as picturesque and bright in their 
attire? I tell Margaret that if she could reform 
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the dress of the English working class she would 
do far more good than cutting off drink, and she 
answers rather crossly that I know nothing 
about it. Our luggage is passed through the 
douane unmolested, and we drive across the 
heavily paved, clattering streets to the station, 
to begin our journey to St. Jean de Luz, the little 
Basque bathing village which Margaret has fixed 
upon as our resting place. 

The journey in the train is long and dusty. It 
lies for the most part through the district of Les 
Landes, and for miles and miles we fly through 
plantations of pine trees, which are the only 
growth possible in the poor soil which only a 
few years hack was nothing but a desolate waste, 
and which with the greatest difficulty 
brought under any cultivation. The trees look 
to me sickly and poor, and after a time I per- 
ceive the reason; I notice that all have their 
barks scored, and at the bottom of each wound 
is a little tin pail, hung there to catch the resin 
which flows from the bark. It is the resin alone 
which makes these plantations valuable, but I 
confess I feel sorry for the poor trees, perpetu- 
ally bleeding away their life blood, and tell Mar- 
garet that I think the ground had better have 
been left desolate. 

Here and there we pass solitary peasants walk- 
ing on stilts ; this practice is partly to help them 
to discover among the sandy scrub and furze their 
straying cattle, and partly for increased speed, 
for the distances to be covered in Les Landes are 
great. 


was 


And now, as we are nearing the Basque pro- 
vinces, Margaret says that it would be well for 
me to hear something about the people among 
whom we are going to sojourn, and she proceeds 
to give me the benefit of her reading on the 
subject. The Basques, she tells me, are the 
most ancient of European races, and they speak 
a language distinct from either French or Span- 
ish. They are by some supposed to be de- 
scended from the ancient Pheenicians, whilst 
others maintain that in their language a resem- 
blance can be traced to the Pictish inscriptions 
of Ireland. Anyhow, they are pre-Aryan, and 
can certainly, if they are so minded, look down 
upon all other races as parvenu. And then we 
whirl into St. Jean de Luz, where I shall have 
plenty of opportunity of studying the Basque 
peasant and of hearing his language spoken. 

It is too late for us to see anything of the 
neighborhood to-night, but how thankful we are 
to be able to shake off the dust and wash our- 
selves at the spacious Hotel d’ Angleterre, where 
we are to take up our abode, and how glad at 
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night to lie down in steady, roomy beds, with- 
out the fear of falling if we turn over. 

Next morning, directly after the premier dé 
jetiner, we start to examine the town, which we 
find stands in a small bay, converted into the 
form of a horse-shoe by the fortifications and em- 
bankments of Socoa. Facing the Bay of Biscay, 
St. Jean has suffered terribly from the encroaching 
waves, and again and again has the little town 
been almost destroyed in its deadly fight with 
the sea, but in 1865 a work of embankment was 
begun, which seems as if it would withstand 
both wind and wave. 

I confess to Margaret that at first I feel a sense 
of disappointment in St. Jean, and consider that 
it looks too new and clean, but she declares that 
this is only because no Londoner can realize that 
old buildings may be neither smoke-grimed, nor 
moss-grown, and that St. Jean is really a very 
old town. About the origin of its name there is 
some obscurity, but it is believed that the word 
‘‘Luz’’? comes from the Basque ‘‘ Lohitzen,’’ 
which means a marshy place. It is situated on 
the mouth of the Nivelle, by which it is divided 
from Ciboure, another tiny Basque townlet, and 
of old fierce and bitter were the feuds between 
the two neighbors. The people of Ciboure ac- 
cused those of St. Jean of sorcery and witch- 
craft, offenses believed to be very common among 
all the inhabitanis of the Basque territories. A 
French lawyer, writing in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, gravely describes how in certain parts of 
St. Jean the witches might be seen rising from 
the ground into the air, holding each other by 
the hand. 

Then we look out for the historical monu- 
ments of the town, for St. Jean has a place in 
history. Here it was that Louis IV. met and 
wedded his bride, the Infanta Maria Thérésa, 
and in the preceding year the great Cardinal Ma- 
zarin came to negotiate the treaty of the Pyre- 
nees, and to arrange for the royal marriage. In 
the ‘‘Grand Place’’ we find the Chateau Loho- 
biaguge, where Louis le Grand and his mother, 
Anne of Austria, stayed for the king’s nuptials. 
It is a large, solid stone house, believed to have 
been built in the time of Henri III., and 
through the open door we catch a glimpse of a 
fine old staircase, but the interior of the house is 
not now shown to visitors, the ground floor be- 
ing occupied by a draper’s shop, and the upper 
part let in flats. Close at hand, facing the quay, 
at which all the fishing boats arrive, is the Cha- 
teau Hernander, where the Infanta and her train 
had their abode. It is, if anything, the more 
imposing edifice of the two, fronted with red 


and white brick, and over the door on a marble 
plaque is carved 

‘€ T/Infanta je recus l’an mille six cent soixante, 

On m/’appelle depuis le Chiteau de |’ Infanta.” 

From the ‘‘ Place’’ we go to the church dedi- 
cated toSt. John the Baptist, and standing in the 
center of the little town in a street now chris- 
tened the Rue Gambetta. All the streets in St. 
Jean are narrow, and the houses approach so 
near to the church that it is difficult to get a 
good view of its outline, but it is a fine struc- 
ture having the curious, little round belfry, 
which we find to be peculiar to all Basque 
churches. When we step inside through the 
dark porch I am struck by its enormous size 
and the height of the nave, around which there 
run three high, wooden galleries ; these galleries 
are to beseen in every Basque church, and are re- 
served for the use of the men, the women occupy- 
ing the body of the church, according toa Basque 
custom, which some say had its origin in a desire 
on the part of the nobler sex to assert their su- 
periority by taking a higher physical standpoint. 

Tradition says that the chief entrance to the 
church, by which the great Louis and his bride 
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entered and left it, was walled up after the wed- 
ding to commemorate the event. Those were, 
indeed, the days of St. Jean’s grandeur. As I look 
at the quiet, dark building to-day, I try to fancy 
how it appeared during those nuptial festivities. 
According to Mlle. Montpensier, the king en- 
tered the church first, dressed in a suit of cloth 
of gold, covered with lace ; then came the young 
bride, in a gown embroidered with fleuwrs-de-lis, 
a long mantle falling from her shoulders swept 
the ground like a train, a crown of gold was held 
upon her head by Mme. de Noailles. The 
same writer records, how afterward, while the 
king threw to the crowd the silver coins struck 
to commemorate the wedding, the poor young 
queen sat by him in the balcony and wept. 
Certainly the path on which she embarked that 
day was not strewn with roses. 

As we stroll along the streets and listen to the 
Basque tongue spoken by the peasants, we find 
that it is quite incomprehensible to those ac- 
quainted only with French or Spanish. It 
sounds to me like Flemish, but there is an in- 
tonation in it which reminds me of Italian. 

The costume of the men not at first 
strike me as very characteristic. They wear for 
the most part a loose, dark jacket, and all that is 
distinctive in their dress is in the cap and shoes. 
The former, called a ‘‘ beret,’’ is somewhat like a 
Scotch cap, being generally dark-blue ; the latter 
are made of white canvas, and ornamented with 
To make the cos- 
tume complete, there should be carried a stick, 
called a ‘‘makilla,’’ containing a sword, and 
wound around with leather. The most remarka- 
ble part of the costume, that is, the wearing of 
the hair long upon the shoulders, has been long 
discarded, and now it is said that only one very 
old man survives who adheres to this ancient prac- 
tice, but in former years all the men of Labord 
had flowing ringlets. ' 

The chief point of the women’s dress is the 
covering of the hair with a silk handkerchief. It 
maybe of any color, but with young girls is only 
fastened over the hair behind, while the elder 
and married women twist it over their heads, com- 
pletely concealing the hair. 

There is no doubt of the beauty of many of 
the Basque girls, a beauty arising as much per- 
haps from delicacy of complexion as from fea- 
ture, and we are struck at once with the graceful 
way in which they walk and bear themselves ; 
doubtless this comes from the practice of carry- 
ing on the head the big water-jugs, of pictur- 
esque pottery, made in the district. 

St. Jean de Luz and Ciboure are both fishing 


does 


bright ribbuus or embroidery. 
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towns—sardine catching being the great industry 
of the neighborhood—and in the afternoon we 
witness the arrival of the fishing smacks. The 
quay is crowded with fishwives waiting to re- 
ceive them, and here, as in most parts of France, 
though the actual labor of fishing is done by the 
men, the business of the industry is all trans- 
acted by the women. When the 
brought up from the boats the women mer- 
chants gather round them, and they are sold by 
a sort of auction, the auctioneer being the wife 
of the owner of the When they are 
knocked down to the highest bidder, the owner 
gathers around her her employés (generally other 


creels are 


boat. 


fishwives, who might another day themselves 
possess the fish), and then and there, upon the 
quay, the sardines are packed in small baskets, 
with layers of salt intermixed, and at once 
taken to the trains, to be despatched for Paris, 
Tours, Bordeaux, ete. 

No time is lost, and the work is done with the 
utmost despatch and skill, but not with silence, 
for surely there never was such an uproar as at- 
tends the packing of the sardines at St. Jean 
de Luz. An outsider would imagine the good 
dames to be the most bitter enemies, from their 
scolding voices. Or perhaps this is only a rem- 
nant left of the feuds between St. Jean and 
Ciboure, as the fishwives come from both vil- 
lages—certainly not in the worst of the London 
slums can more violent voices be heard., Mar- 
garet, regarding the scene with the eye of one ap- 
proving of women’s rights, points out to me how 
well and cleverly women carry out a trade, and 
I retort that if undertaken by men it might be 
less ear-piercing. Once a year the boats are 
blessed by the village curé, and we much regret 
that this picturesque service is not held during 
our stay. 

Like most sea-faring populations, the people 
of St. Jean are very religious. The church is 
filled at every service, and even at vespers on 
week days the three huge galleries are crowded 
with fishermen. At these evening services the 
music used is old Basque, and the effect of the 
chanting is very weird, the men singing one 
verse and the women replying. At High Mass, 
on Sunday, we are both surprised at what at 
first we believe to be the very large number of 
nuns in the church, but we afterward discover 
that what we took for a religious garb is only 
the dress donned by Basque married women and 
widows for church on Sundays and féte days, 
and also for mourning. 

Some of the customs of the Basque church are 
very singular, and are entirely peculiar to the 

















AT THE FOOT 








nation. For instance, at a wedding the bride 
and bridegroom are tied together by the priest 
with a white cloth, as a sign that they are 
united by the Holy Church. 

But it is not only in the fish industry that the 
Within the market 
building they may be seen in great force, and 


women are predominant. 


here many of the prettiest girls in Jean may 


be seen selling flowers, eggs ete. The market 
I think it 
seen—but we are dis- 
poultry tied to- 


itself charming picture—indeed, 
the prettiest I have ever 
tressed by the sight of live 






VIEW OF 


gether by the legs, and hanging head downward. 
In the cattle market the beasts seem to receive 
tolerably good treatment, and the oxen used for 
working in the fields look well-cared for. The 
St. Jean cattle are very beautiful, and the 
method of harnessing them to carts most pic- 
turesque. Instead of driving them from behind, 
the driver goes in front and calls them after him. 
Upon their heads in hot weather 
sheepskin to keep off the flies, and a coarse can- 
vas is laid on their backs and tied round their 
necks for the same purpose. 
rather and of a rich cream-color. 


is placed a 


Generally they are 
small, 
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We-find on wandering about the little town 
that the lives of the inhabitants are not entirely 
given over to work ; at least, certainly not those 


of the men, for wi upon a large, square, 
arn that it is the town’s court 
wherein is played the game of pilot, the national 


game of the Basques, 


come 


paved court, and kk 


and a similar court exists 


in every Basque village. The game is played 
with a ball struck with a long strip of basket- 
work, strapped to the back of the hand, and 
somewhat resembles rackets. So dear is it to 


the hearts of the lads of St. Jean that on many 


iw, 
cn ern 
as! , 
LY 


‘Mah rae 


FONTARABIA. 


put up to forbid their being 
as it is supposed to be injuri- 

Both St. Jean and Ciboure 
pilot clubs, and great matches are 
them led by the younger curés 
of each Margaret laments that this 
amusement is only shared by the men, but I 
remind her that women are beginning to hold 
their own in cycling and hocky, and may we not 
hope that the time will come when the fishwives 
of St. Jean and Ciboure may work off their su- 
perfluous energy playing pilot, instead of making 
the world inharmonious by noisy altereations. 


walls notices ar 

used for the game, 
ous to brickwork 
have their 
played betweer 
villag 
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BASQUE OXEN. 

Halfway between St. Jean and Ciboure stands 
what was formerly the Convent of the Recollect 
Fathers. Founded in 1612, it was dedicated to 
Our Lady of Peace, and was erected by the in- 
habitants of both towns as an act of expiation 
for their great sin of quarreling. To-day the 
monks are all dispersed, the greater part of the 
old building is used by the douane, and the rest 
is a boot factory, but the cloisters may still be 
seen, and in their center stands a fountain, given 
to the monastery by Mazarin—doubtless as an 
encouragement to the bellicose population in 
their peaceful endeavors. 

As the time approaches for our stay to end, 
Margaret informs me that she does not intend to 
leave St. Jean without crossing the frontier into 
Spain, and that she has arranged to drive to 
Fontarabia, a real old Spanish town, said to be 
as distinctively Spanish as many a town much 
further into the heart of the country. The drive 
hither takes us across the lower heights of the 
Pyrenees, and the roads are curious and charac- 
teristic. Long, straight roads, lined with tall 
poplar trees on each side, they remind me of the 
quaint pictures in Quarles’s ‘‘ Emblems,’’ and 
beyond them is a glorious landscape. We pass 
through Orrugne, where I should love to linger 
to examine more carefully its very old houses and 
church of great beauty by the Chateau d’ Urtur- 
bie (the old fortress owned by the family of that 
name, and made famous in the Peninsular War), 
and are still in France, till we arrive at Beho- 
bie, the frontier town, half of which is French 
and half Spanish. Here we are stopped by the 
douanier, whose questions, however, are not 
very formidable and are quickly answered, and 
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now we are in Spain, and 
though the population here is 
also Basque, still I can at 
once perceive a difference in 
the race ; there is a difference 
in their speech (the Basque 
language many dia- 
lects), and they are darker in 
eyes and complexion ; while 
the begging of the children, 
who follow the carriage, be- 


owns 


comes aggessive and annoy- 
ing. I know that Margaret 
would love to give a lecture 
on the sin of mendicancy to 
the little, sun-browned ragged 
crew who follow the carriage ; 
but alas! they would not un- 
derstand one word she said. 
We drive through Irun, which of old gained 
for itself the title of ‘‘ La Loyal,’’ and ascend a 
hill to Fontarabia. Truly, it is a beautiful city. 





A BASQUE PEASANT GIRL. 
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The entrance to the main street is through a 
noble old gateway, bearing the inscription : 


‘“ Ciudad muy loyal, muy noble et muy valorosa !”’ 
(A very loyal, noble and valiant city! 


The streets are narrow, the houses high, and 
all have balconies of either wood or ironwork, 
the latter being 
often of beautiful 
workmanship. The 
church in the main 
street is specially 
noticeable for its 
very unusual bel- 
fry. At the end of 
the main street 
stands an old cha- 
teau, supposed to 
have been begun 
by Sancho and fin- 
ished by Charles 
V., the latter part 
bearing the name 
of ‘‘Palais de 
Jeanne le Folle.’’ 

When I retire 
from the world I 
shall choose Font- 
arabia as my rest- 
ing place, and so 
I tell Margaret, but 
she responds that 
though / might’ be 
able to be happy 
among such a dirty 
population, cer- 
tainly she would 
not, and I have to 
confess that the 
glimpse I get into 
the interiors in the 
poorer parts of the 
town would not 
encourage me to a 2 
penetrate far with- .- ; “ 
in the houses; 
moreover, there is 
an appearance of VIEW OF THE CHURCH 
animals and human beings living together in a 
most unhygienic fashion. 

By the advice of our cocher, instead of putting 
up our horses and‘trying to obtain the afternoon 
tea for which our souls pine at Fontarabia, we 
returned for this refreshment to Irun, where he 
assures us there is a good inn, and which we 
find possesses many attractions, though it is 

Vol. XLV.—29, 





more modern and less picturesque than Fonta- 
rabia. 

We drive at once to the hotel—a large, old 
house in a square—and are shown into a com- 
fortable sitting-room and our wants attended to 
by a pleasant dark-eved waitress, who, however, 
can understand neither French nor English, and 
our stock of Span- 
ish is exceedingly 
small. 

Mistrustful of 
the beverage which 
might be offered to 
us, we have brought 
with us a_ packet 
of our own tea, and 
on our showing it 
to the Spanish 
maiden, she at once 
comprehends what 
we want, and 
speedily brings us 
a tea-tray and our 
tea properly made, 
but alas ! no milk. 
It is in vain for us 
to demand ‘ Du 
lait,’’ for evidently 
the words convey 
nothing to her, and 
however we may 
rack our brains, we 





cannot remember 
the Spanish for 
milk. She sees that 
we want some- 
thing, but it is 
clear that the Span- 
iards, if they ever 
do drink tea, which 
we think doubtful, 
never need milk 
with it. In vain 
she offers first wine, 
thén cognac. We 
shake our heads, 
and stand looking 
at her hopelessly. 
Margaret, in despair, goes through the action of 


OF ST. JEAN DEI 


milking a cow, and then the woman crying ‘‘ Ah, 
letché,’’ goes off, and returns with a jug contain- 
ing milk. Yes, it is milk, but whose? What 
animal has granted us this fluid? Certainly not 
the ‘ pretty cow,’’ nor even the strengthening 
goat. Margaret thinks that it must be ewe’s milk. 
I murmur under my breath, ‘‘ No, pig’s, for it 
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is wondrous strong of taste and smell.’’ We 
drink our tea, first with milk and then for 
choice without, and glancing through the door, 
on hearing a murmur outside, see that our 
young attendant has summoned her sister serv- 
ing maids, and that they are watching us from 
outside, and laughing at the English who drink 
milk with their tea. However, we part the best 
of friends, with a most affectionate farewell from 
our first acquaintance, which is long and volu- 
ble, and Margaret declares is a warm invitation 
to visit Fontarabia again. 

Our last Sunday at St. Jean is witness of a 
grand procession in the streets and to the 
church. There has just been a confirmation in 
the neighborhood, and the procession is swelled 





by the young folk going to make their first 
Communion. The girls are clad in white, with 
veils over their heads. In the center goes the 
priest in his chasubie, and a band playing 
marches with them. The streets are strewn 
with rushes and rose leaves, etc. At each corner 
are erected altars, before which a few prayers 
are said. How pretty and bright it looks! 

Our happy stay at St. Jean de Luz is ended. 
Again the train journey to Bordeaux, again the 
steamer, and for me the suffering; but yes— 
as I look back to it, I feel that I would un- 
dergo it again, even would bea witness to the 
unromantic troubles of my fellow passengers, to 
see again the Pyrenees rising in their eternal 
grandeur above the little Basque town. 


CHATEAU LOHOBIAGUE, OCCUPIED BY LOUIS IV. DURING HIS STAY AT ST. JEAN DE LUZ, 
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SHADOWS. 


By DAISY 


ARGLES, 


Wen winter’s shadows lie upon the world, 
And winter’s rain hath drowned all delight, 
When midnight’s dread, black banner is unfurled, 
And every hope seems lost in hopeless night ; 
Then lo! across the hills there comes a gleam, 


The gleam of spring-time coming once again ; 
The darkness that hath been proves but a dream 
And sunshine sparkles in the fallen rain. 
The lonely heart looks up with hope renewed, 
With claspe¢d hands rejoicing in the sun, 


And seeing the world once more with light bedewed, 


Rejoices in the thought of sorrows done. 


Yet in that heart the sadness leaves a pain, 
As to the earth winter must come again. 
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THE bare, leaf- 
fless trees in 
the little dell 
(or dene, lo- 


cally speak- 


ing) creaked 
and groaned in the sad winter wind, and the 
waters of the burn foamed and fretted about the 
great gray boulders continuously. A dull, red 
sun scarce managed to pierce through the pre- 
vailing grayness, and masses of blue-black cloud 
lay low upon the horizon. 

Anyone familiar with the district—that wild, 
bleak, barren country contiguous to the Cheviot 
range—would have known instinctively that bad 
weather was in store, that the long-expected 
snow would make its appearance ere long. Be- 
tween the fitful gusts of wind there was some- 
thing solemn and impressive in the aspect of 
nature, and -the heavy, lifeless atmosphere ; 
something thst suggested a breathless waiting for 
the coming storm. 

Meanwhile, the scattered flocks of sheep moved 
in a leisurely fashion along the steep sides of the 
fells, and a pair of lovers lingered in the dene, 
too absorbed in their own insignificant portion 
of the world’s business to pay much attention to 
the impending trouble. 

The girl was young, and on her cheeks bloomed 
the roses of vigorous health, but she was poorly 
dressed ; while the young man, who was enact- 
ing—after a somewhat mean fashion—the part 
of we er, looked prosperous and well-to-do. 

‘It’s hard upon me, Ralph ; you must confess 
that!’’ she exclaimed, with a touch of bitter- 
ness, as her blue eyes looked wistfully up through 
a mist of tears. ‘‘ It isn’t ma fault that aw canna 
keep him straight, and yet aw’m te be punished 
for it, as if it was!”’ 

Ralph turned his head away. He could not 
bear to meet the pathetic appeal of her eyes. He 
had imagined himself stronger until that mo- 
ment. It had required some courage to face the 
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ordeal, te a 
which (Mite. — = 


proved ; : = 


worse than h l anticipated. He was a fine, 
athletic-looking ng fellow, but there was a 
feebleness ab mouth and jaw that did not 
promise much ral stamina. 

‘It’s to be betwixt us, then, because 
yer feyther wishes it?’’ the girl went on, ina 


tremulous voi 
Ralph shuffled about from one foot to the 

other for a minute or two, then he burst out: 
‘How can 

do, Nelly? If 


nowt o’ my own te live on. 


say it—what would ye hev me 

aad man turns me off aw’ve 
Aw mun stick te 
Ye wadn’t 
like te see me hire oot for a hind or a shepherd 
—me that’s been browt up decently?’ 

Nelly knew nothing of the world. In this re- 
mote north-country nook had her whole life 
been passed, and from the larger life that books 
might have opened out her lack of education had 
debarred her. Nevertheless, she was a woman, 
and had intuit 
that a man wl 


the farm and te him—damn him ! 


ms. It crossed her mind now 
loved a woman truly and unself- 
ishly might, without much self-denial, do more 
heroic things for her sake. But she said nothing. 


She loved hi ind “she wished to believe the 
best of him. 
As Ralph Wilson looked at her he recognized 


that for hims« 
ration which « mstances had rendered impera- 
tive was a real hardship. 

Where, in all that country-side, could her 
equal be found in looks, manners, sweetness of 
disposition, loyalty of heart? Though she was 
only the cl drunken, disreputable old 
shepherd, she could hold her own against any 
of the farmers’ daughters in the neighborhood. 
It was this fact 
had proved 


as well as for the girl, this sepa- 


her unfortunate parentage that 
stumbling-block to their happi- 
ness. They had been thrown together from 
childhood, for Martin Daglish, the shepherd, had 
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grown old in Farmer Wilson’s employment, 
and an attachment had sprung up between them 
when Nelly bloomed into womanhood ; but, alas 
for the course of true love! it had from the first 
been shadowed by the shame and degradation of 
the girl’s father. 

During the course of the year that was drawing 
to a close, the drunkard had made a tremendous 
effort, for the sake of his child, whom he fondly 
loved, to reform ; and Farmer Wilson had, rather 
reluctantly, given his consent to the marriage. 
He thought that Ralph might have done better, 
in a worldly sense, than marry Nelly Daglish. 
There were farmers’ daughters about who had 
both money and good connections, and the lad 
was a fool to throw himself away ; but she was a 
good, useful, industrious girl all the same, and, 
if only the old man fulfilled his promise and 
kept steady, there wasn’t much to be said against 
the match. 

That ‘‘if’?! A month before this the shep- 
herd had broken out again, worse than ever for 
his enforced abstinence, and had become the ob- 
ject of public scorn and contumely. 

Then it was that Farmer Wilson interfered 
with a high hand, and withdrew his consent 
peremptorily. It was all very well to marry a 
poor girl—though even that was a foolish con- 
cern when capital was required to develop the 
resources of the land; but to marry a poor girl 
whose father was a shame and a disgrace to the 
neighborhood was too idiotic an act to be tol- 
erated without some endeavor being made to 
put a stop to it. 

The farmer had, therefore, a rather stormy in- 
terview with his only son. At first the lad stuck 
to his resolution to marry Nelly at all hazards, 
and trust to their united efforts either to keep 
the old shepherd steady, or to give him the cold 
shoulder. But Farmer Wilson was a man of the 
world, and he knew the fallacy of these hdpes. 
Old Martin Daglish was past reformation in his 
eyes ; and even Ralph acknowledged that he was 
not himself sanguine about it. And Nelly would 
stick to her father through thick or thin ; that 
was the worst of it! 

Ralph Wilson was weak, though well-inten- 
tioned, and he proved as wax in his father’s 
hands. 

Before the conclusion of the scene he had 
promised to see Nelly, and to induce her to give 
him back his plighted troth. 

The interview now proceeding was the result 
of that promise. 

‘*Don’t you imagine that you have the worst 
of it, Nelly,’’ said Ralph, as he felt again the 





charm of her presence ; ‘‘ these things come more 
hard to a man than a woman, because they’ re 
not so patient.’’ 

Nelly sighed. 

‘‘But men can go away, and forget all about 
their disappointments! They ha’ lots to think 
about. But we women folk—we just ha’ to bide 
it and say nothin’, though our hearts be ever so 
sore! Oh, Ralph, lad, I wish we’d never seen 
one another !”’ 

Ralph, moved by a sudden impulse, drew the 
girl to him, and, with passionate vehemence, 
kissed her lips over and over again. 

‘*T cannot help it—they are the last,’’? he mut- 
tered apologetically, as he reluctantly released 
her; ‘‘ but it ‘s cruel—downright cruel—that we 
ha’ to part! And all for the sake of a drunken 
good-for-nothing, that might have broken his 
neck half a dozen times this winter, if that mis- 
taken providence that watches over such like 
wastrels hadn’t prevented it! Hang him! | 
wish he was dead !”’ 

‘Don’t, Ralph! I cannot bide to hear you.”’ 

‘‘What good is his life? It doesn’t benefit 
one living creature—not even himself! You 
ought to wish it, too, Nelly, instead of chiding 
me. Ay, and you would, if you cared half as 
much about me as I do about you.”’ 

Nelly drew herself slowly away, and looked 
him straight in the face. 

‘*You don’t mean a word of what you're 
sayin’, or I would give you a bit of my mind 
for bein’ heartless! Poor old dad! He’s never 
said a cross word to me in my life—not even 
when he was the worse for drink! He’s no- 
body’s enemy but his own, there’s that to be 
said for him, anyway. If ye won’t marry me 
because I mean to stick to my aad feyther, wey 
aa’ll ha’ te bide it as best aa may. But as for 
me wantin’ him deid—ma_ poor, good-hearted 
dad, that’ll never, never be, and so I tell ve 
plainly, Ralph !”’ 

At this conclusion the young fellow hung his 
head, feeling rather ashamed of his ill-nature, 
and the pair walked in a leisurely and dejected 
manner toward the farm. Where the two roads 
joined they parted, sullenly miserable, without 
their customary kiss or even a friendly hand- 
shake. 

Again the little dene appeared deserted, and 
resumed its normal aspect of expectation, the 
spell having been broken momentarily by the 
young and eager presences. 

But the solitude and silence did not have long 
to reign. Up one bank of the stream straggled a 
thicket of ragged shrubs, alders and hawthorns ; 
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MARTIN THE 


and from thence there emerged, a few minutes 
afterward, the figure of aman. He crawled up 
to the level ground upon his hands and knees, 
like some prowling beast that had been in hid- 
ing. 

When he reached the road he rose to his feet 
and stood upright, or at least made as near an 
approach to that position as his own condition 
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sea that had engulfed his manhood and made of 
him the sot he was. 

God forgive him! The face of the wife whose 
heart he had broken rose before him now, in his 
maudlin repentance, to add to his misery. He 
remembered the look in her eyes as she feebly 
took his hand in her own dying ones, and laid it 


upon the head of her baby girl. 








again, and, at the imminent risk of meeting It was a poor sort of place, that humble shep- 
death by drowning, managed to lave his face and _herd’s.-hut, but scrupulously clean and neat ; and 
head in the iey cold water, and to gulp down Martin’s supper of bread and cheese was laid out, 
great draughts of the same ; making, it must be ready for his arrival. 

confessed, a wry face at the latter part of the How different things might have looked, he 
programme thought, had he not gone to the bad years be- 
He had 


resting his face in his hands, made another ef- of a fine big 


would allow, for he was evidently greatly under ‘** Be good—to Nelly and——and dinna 
the influence of alcohol. make her life— ike mine has been— through 
He rubbed his hand across his eyes, and gazed, that——cursed drink !”’ 
f in a bewildered fashion, in the direction taken He had promised, with the tears of maudlin 
; by the pair of lovers. grief in his eyes, and he had honestly meant to 
‘Ma canny Nelly ! Ma bonny lass!’’ he mut- keep that promise 
. tered in a tremulous, husky voice, the voice of a And now her life, the life of that child, was to 
: whisky-drinker ; ‘‘just te think she should ha’ be wrecked through his ! 
| stuck by me like yon !”’ ‘It would be all reet if I were only deid !’’ he 
4 He stood silent for a moment after this, as said again, despairingly. 
f though endeavoring to master the situation ; then As he stumbled homeward he noticed with 
% he gave himself a shake, like asa dog does on some anxiety the signs of the weather. 
emerging from the water. The red winter sun had sunk some time be- At 
a ‘You boozy, dram-drinkin’ old soaker, dinna fore, and the great masses of blue-black cloud | 
; ye feel ashamed o’ yersel’?’’ he burst out, at pressed heavily down upon the earth, promising * 
last. ‘‘ What’s wrong wi’ ye? Lemme think.’’ either a thunder storm ora heavy fall of snow { 
But it was of no use for him to try and con- before morning fe 
sider. The earth reeled around and met the ** * * " * $ 
sky, and the road rose up and hit him in the Nelly’s eyes looked red and swollen when her qt 
face. His brain was on fire and he cov/d not father entered the cottage where they lived ; but be 
; think. otherwise she showed no traces of the ordeal she Ff 
He stumbled down to the edge of the stream had undergone 4 
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Then he sat down ona heap of stones, and, fore. once been the prosperous owner 
rm himself, for the Daglishes had 
fort. been yeomen, and owners of their own land for 
He was the miserable wreck of a fine, stalwart generations back. Byt it had all gone, had all 
man. Although little past the prime of life, melted away to satisfy that unnatural thirst 
drink had done its work, and he looked a broken- which had taken possession of the last of the 
down old toper on the brink of the grave. He family. 
had the bleared, unsteady eyes of a drunkard. Martin’s reflections, as the drink died out of 
But his features were of an originally good and him, were of a very sad and depressing character. 
pleasing type; and it was not difficult to trace He leant his 
in his face a likeness to pretty Nelly. 
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ad on his hand, and kept watch- 
ing Nelly all the while. It was the only good 
‘‘He was reet, the confoonded young sweep and beautiful trait left in him now, that he loved 
yas reet, and ma canny bairn was wrong! There this girl passionately, and, to some extent, un- 
is no use in a life like mine—none whatever! selfishly. 
An’ if I was deid he’d marry her, and she’d be For her sake he had made several attempts to 
happy !—she’d be happy !’ break the chain that bound him, but the fascina- 
It was not a pleasant retrospect, that life of tion was too powerful to be resisted. His blood 
his, look at it how he might. Lost opportuni- was, by this time, little else than alcohol, and 
ties, hopes that had died unnatural deaths, am- within his veins like cried out to like. Never- 
bitions that had been drowned under that thirsty theless a rush of tenderness still came over his 
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soddened senses whenever she gave him a kind 
word or glance. 

‘© Ye’re not well, daddy ?’’ she said now, in a 
gentle voice, as she noticed that he ate no sup- 
per, and looked sick and sorry; ‘‘does your 
head ache very bad ?”’ 

Martin put up his trembling hand, as though 
to stop her. 

‘“Dinna speak like that, Nelly, ma_ bairn! 
Tell me that aa’m a shame an’ a disgrace to ye, 
and that the sooner aa’m out o’ the world the 
better for everyone, but dinna pity me. Aw 
canna bide it !”’ 

‘*T’]l say nothing of the kind,” retorted Nelly, 
indignantly. ‘‘I would like well to see you get 
the better of the drink, for your own sake as well 
as mine, but I’]l never wish you owt but good, 
never! Ye’ve been a kind feyther to me, any- 
ways,” 

‘“A kind feyther!’’ groaned the old shep- 
herd. ‘‘Oh! Nelly, Nelly, ye break ma hairt 
wi’ ver tenderness. Do ye not wish me deid, 
then ?”’ 

For answer, Nelly came across to where he sat, 
put her soft, loving arms around his neck, and 
kissed the poor, bleared, drink-sodden face over 
and over again. 

Many a time afterward did the memory of 
those kisses rise to the girl’s mind, and comfort 
her inexpressibly. 


sefore daybreak the clouds had resolved them- 
selves into a storm of snow, the most penetrat- 
ing and persistent that had been known, even 
in that bleak district, for many years. 

Long ere dawn Martin Daglish was up and 
away over the fells, to look after the outlying 
flocks in his charge. 

On these extensive border farms, where the 
grazing land is composed both of valley and 
fell, and where the sheep travel miles away from 
any place of safe shelter and refuge, the utmost 
precautions are necessary in rough seasons to 
prevent the flocks from perishing from cold, or 
being engulfed in a living grave of snow-drifts. 

In the hollows these same drifts form to an 
alarming depth, and many a fleecy-clad carcass 
lies buried beneath every considerable fall of 
snow, unless the greatest care is taken to prevent 
such catastrophes. 

Martin was a good and careful shepherd, and 
spite of his failing, was never known to neglect 
the safety of his sheep. 

Sut on this morning, as he crossed the moors 
in the face of that blinding storm, he recognized 
the fact that it would take him all his time to pre- 





vent many of them from perishing in this storm. 
The other shepherds were off, also, in different 
directions ; but the district under Martin’s spe- 
cial charge was the most remote and the one 
soonest in danger, because it lay in a situa- 
tion that exposed it to the inclemency of the 
weather. 

The snow came down in that fine, powdery, 
impalpable sort of fashion which denotes a pro- 
tracted and heavy fall ; and it was all that Mar- 
tin could do to keep to the track. Had he not 
been the most experienced and weather-wise of 
pedestrians he must have inevitably been lost at 
once. The snow glued his eyelids together, pene- 
trated his clothing and froze upon his face. 
Even his dog Rover, a collie of great sagacity 
and experience, required some encouragement to 
induce him to face the storm, and every now 
and again he whined, and drew closer to his 
master’s heels, as though protesting against the 
cruelty of Nature. 

Long before they reached the place where the 
last flock of sheep were huddled helplessly to- 
gether, awaiting in stupid resignation their 
doom, both man and dog were about spent. 

But at sight of the silly, frightened sheep, 
Rover gave a joyous bark and bounded forward 
at once, true to his instinct and training. With 
the stupidity of their kind, the creatures had 
chosen the very worst spot they could have se- 
lected wherein to abide during the severity of 
the storm. 

The wind whirled and eddied up a narrow 
gorge, and laid great wreaths of snow all about 
their woolly sides. 

Martin knew that if they could be once driven 
round to the other side of the hill, where the 
wind would keep the ground comparatively free 
from snow, and where there was also some 
shelter to be obtained from a hemel and a 
roughly constructed fold-yard, fenced round 
with stone walls, there would be little to dread ; 
and they could be looked after and fed, until the 
severity of the storm was past. 

ut it required considerable determination to 
make the creatures move at all, and still more to 
do so in the teeth of the cutting wind. The 
cold had benumbed them and rendered them 
almost torpid. 


Rover's approach, however, roused them to a 
faint display of animation ; and he began pro- 
ceedings at once by running around and biting, 
or pretending to bite, the laggards, barking all 
the while as loudly as his strength would allow. 

After a minute or two they began to move in 
the direction indicated to the dog by his master ; 
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and very slowly but surely they were gradually 
led away from their dangerous situation into 
safety. It took a long time for them to reach 
the other side of the hill, and to find the part 
fenced in by the roughly built and mortarless 
stone walls, and the hurdles stuffed with ragged 
furze ; but the difficult task was accomplished at 
length, and every sheep and yearling lamb was 
folded safe. 

Martin the shepherd gave a great sigh of re- 
lief as the last bleating traveler passed through 
the gap, and he placed a hurdle across it to pre- 
vent their egress ; but he acknowledged to him- 
self that a few minutes longer and they would 
inevitably have mastered him. 

He was faint from lack of food. Since the 
noon of the previous day not a morsel had 
passed his lips, for he had loathed the sight of 
victuals after his debauch, and had left home in 
such haste that morning that he had no time to 
break his fast, even though Nelly insisted upon 
getting up and lighting the fire and boiling the 
kettle. He had swallowed a drink of tea, but 
nothing more. Now he bitterly regretted his 
own folly, as the strain told upon his exhausted 
vitality. 

It was over now, however, and the sheep were 
safe. There was a store of hay stacked in the 
inclosure ready for such emergencies as the pres- 
ent one, and Martin proceeded to the lighter 
labor of feeding his flock. 

By the time this was accomplished the little 
daylight there had been that day had utterly 
failed, and a thick, murky darkness reigned 
everywhere, although it was only about two 
o'clock. When Martin and his dog set out on 
their homeward journey the former had almost 
to grope his way out of the inclosure, and only 
the instinct of Rover kept him on the right path. 
The snow was coming down softly but pitilessly, 
wrapping everything in a white and rapidly 
thickening sheet and fast obliterating every 
familiar landmark. 

On an ordinary occasion the old shepherd 
could have found his way home blindfolded, so 
well acquainted was he with every foot of the 
road. But his strength had entirely deserted 
him ; and every step he now took was with great 
and increasing effort. The cold appeared to grip 
his heart as with a hand of iron and to arrest 
his laboring breathing. 
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At last he stumbled and fell at the foot of the 
boulder. He could go no further. Nature had 
completely given out. 

Then all at once he remembered that if this 
drowsy slumber which was coming on did creep 
over his senses he was certainly done for. Ah, 
yes! But he had that in his breast pocket that 
would give him new life. 

Yes, it was there all right. He had not for- 
gotten it. His heavy eyes lighted up with a 
momentary gleam of pleasure as he drew out a 
flat bottle, containing, perhaps, half a gill of raw 
whisky. 

Nobody could blame him for taking it now. 
He would do it to save his life—only for that. 
Without some fresh access of strength and 
ld not be abie to move hand or 
limb. The lethargic condition was gaining upon 
him, and resistance was scarce possible, unless 
the fiery spirit should stimulate his vitality. 
Come, there was some good in the stuff yet, if it 
saved a man’s life ! 

Accordingly he drew out the cork of the bot- 
tle with his teeth, and the strong odor rose grate- 
fully to his nostrils. He had a right to it this 
time. 


energy he we 


Suddenly a voice appeared to come out of the 
darkness and the storm—a voice that made him 
pause in the ve ry act of drinking : ’ 

‘© What qo is his life ? Tt doesnt benefit one 
living creature vot eren himself 

He trembled, with more than cold, and his 
hand fell from his mouth. Who said that? God 
or the devil ? 

Whoever said it, it was true—fatally, misera- 
bly true! A great horror of himself and a loath- 
ing of the life he was about to try to preserve, 
an infinite pity and tenderness for the girl whose 
young existence had been blighted through his 
shameful fault—all this came to him at that mo- 
ment. 

Like an overwhelming wave swept the ac- 
cumulated misery and disgrace and remorse 
of years over the soul of the poor drunkard. 
Then a sudden access of fury Seized upon him, 
and with the last feeble remnant of his strength 
he threw the bottle away. It rolled down the 
side of the fell and buried itself fathoms deep in 
a snow-drift at the foot. 

The sheep were safe, and Martin the shepherd 
slept. 
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Illustrating ‘* Martin the Shepherd.” 
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APRIL FOOLS’ DAY 


Tue literature of the last century, from the 
Spectator downward, has many allusions to April 
fooling, although no references to it in our earlier 
literature have as yet been pointed out. English 
antiquaries appear unable to trace the origin of 
the custom, or to say how long it has existed 
among us. In the Catholic Church there was 
the Feast of the Ass on Twelfth Day, and various 
mummings about Christmas ; but April fooling 
stands apart from these dates. There is but one 
plausible-looking suggestion from Mr. Pegge, to 
the effect that the 25th of March being, in one 
respect, New Year’s Day, the Ist of April was 
its octave, and the termination of its celebrations ; 
but this idea is not very satisfactory. There is 
much more importance in the fact that the Hin- 
doos have, in their Huli, which terminates with 
the 3lst of March, a precisely similar festival, 
during which the great aim is to send persons 
away with messages to ideal individuals, or indi- 
viduals sure to be from home, and enjoy a laugh 
at their disappointment. To find the practice so 
widely prevalent over the earth, and with so near 
a coincidence of day, seems to indicate that it 
has had a very early origin amongst mankind. 

Swift, in his Journal to Stella, enters under 
March 31, 1713, that he, Dr. Arbuthnot and 
Lady Masham had been amusing themselves that 
evening by contriving ‘‘a lie for to-morrow.”’ A 
person named Noble had been hanged a few days 
before. The lie which these three laid their 
heads together to concoct was, that Noble had 
come to life again in the hands of his friends, but 
was once more laid hold of by the sheriff, and 
now lay at the Black Swan in Holborn, in the 
custody of a messenger. ‘‘ We are all,’’ says 
Swift, ‘‘to send to our friends, to know whether 
they have heard anything of it, and so we hope 
it will spread.’”’ Next day the learned Dean duly 
sent his servant to several houses to inquire 
among the footmen, not letting his own man into 
the secret. But nothing could be heard of the 
resuscitation of Mr. Noble; whence he concluded 
that ‘‘ his colleagues did not contribute’ as they 
ought to have done. 

In the northern part of Scotland the people are 
not content to make a neighbor believe some 
single piece of absurdity. There the object being, 
we shall say, to befool simple Andrew Thomson, 
Wag No. 1 sends him away with a letter to a 
friend two miles off, professedly asking for some 


useful information or requesting a loan of some 
article, but in reality containing only the words : 

“This is the first day of April; 

Hunt the gowk another mile.”’ 
Wag No. 2, catching up the idea of his corre- 
spondent, tells Andrew with a grave face that it 
is not in his power, ete.; but if he will go with 
another note to such a person he will get what is 
wanted. Off Andrew trudges with this second 
note to Wag No. 3, who treats him in the same 
manner; and so on he goes, till some one of the 
series, taking pity on him, hints the trick that 
has been practiced upon him. <A_ successful 
affair of this kind will keep rustie society in 
merriment for a week, during which honest An- 
drew Thomson hardly can show his face. The 
Scotch employ t 


> term gowk (which is properly 
a cuckoo) to express a fool in general, but more 
especially an April fool, and among them the 
practice above described is called hunting the 
gowk, 

Sometimes the opportunity is taken by ultra- 
jocular persons to carry out some extensive hoax 
upon society For example, in March, 1860, a 
vast multitude of people in London received 
through the mails a card having the following 
inscription, with a seal marked by an inverted 
sixpence at one of the angles, thus having to 
superficial observation an official appearance : 
‘Tower of London.—Admit the Bearer and 
Friend to view the Annual Ceremony of Wash- 
ing the White Lions, on Sunday, April Ist, 1860. 
Admitted only at the White Gate. It is partiec- 
ularly requested that, no gratuities be given to 
the Wardens or their Assistants.’’ The trick is 
said to have been highly successful. Cabs were 
rattling about Tower Hill all that Sunday morn- 
ing, vainly endeavoring to discover the White 
Gate. : 

It is the more remarkable that any such trick 
should have succeeded, when we reflect how 
identified the Ist of April has become with the 
idea of imposture and unreality. So much is 
this the case, that if one were about to be mar- 
ried, or to launch some new and speculative prop- 
osition or enterprise, one would hesitate to select 
April 1st for the purpose. On the other hand, if 
one had to issue a mock document of any kind 
with the desire of its being accepted in its proper 
character, he could not better insure the joke 
being seen than by dating it the Ist of April. 
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April fooling is a very noted practice in France, 
and we get traces of its prevalence there at an 
earlier period than is the case in England. For 
instance, it is related that Francis, Duke of 
Lorraine, and his wife, being in captivity at 
Nantes, effected their escape in consequence of 
the attempt being made on the Ist of April. 
‘*Disguised as peasants, the one bearing a hod 
on his shoulder, the other carrying a basket of 
rubbish at her back, they both at an early hour 
of the day passed through the gates of the city. 
A woman, having a knowledge of their persons, 
ran to the guard to give notice to the sentry. 
‘ April fool !’ cried the soldier ; and all the guard, 
to a man, shouted out ‘April fool!’ beginning 
with the sergeant in charge of the post. The 
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‘THE earliest recorded services of the National 
Church of England, within the territory now 
occupied by the United States of America, were 
held on the shores of the ‘‘ faire and good bay’”’ 
under the lee of ‘‘ Point Reyes’’ head on the 
California coast. The ‘‘admiral,’’ or flagship, of 
Francis Drake, 
loaded ‘‘with a 
fabulous amount of 
fine from 
Asia,’’ church 
haments, gold 
plate, ‘‘and so 
much silver as did 
ballas’ the Golden 
Hind,’’ carried also 
a priest and a pas- 
tor of the fleet, 
“one Francis 
Fietcher, Minister 
Christ and 

of the 
adventur- 
er, and traveller in 
the same voyage.’’ This Anglican priest records 
in ‘*The World Encompassed’’ the use of the 
Church’s prayers on the Eve, or else the Feast, 
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governor, to whom the story was told as a jest, 
conceived some suspicion, and ordered the fact 
to be proved; but it was too late, for in the 
meantime the duke and his wife were well on 
their way. The Ist of April saved them.”’ 

It is told that a French woman having stolen a 
watch from a friend’s house on the Ist of April, 
endeavored, after detection, to pass off the affair 
as wn poisson d’ Arril, an April joke. On denying 
that the watch was in her possession a messenger 
was sent to her apartments, where it was found 
upon a chimney-piece. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the adroit 
thief, ‘‘ I think I have made the messenger a fine 
Then the magistrate said she 
must be imprisoned till the Ist of April in the 
ensuing year, comme un poisson A’ Arril. 
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of St. John Baptist, June 23d-24th a.p., 1579, 
at which savages and sailors formed the congre- 
gation of worshipers. For six weeks these 
English visitors remained in Nova Albion on the 
California coast, while repairing the Golden Hind, 
and during all this time the services and sacra- 
ments of theChurch 
of England were 
observed. Thus 
the land of 
gold at its first dis- 
covery consecrated 
to the uses of 
Church and coun- 
try by men of the 
English race and 
members of Eng- 
National 


was 


land’s 
Church. 
Later, at Sir Wal- 


ter Raleigh’s ill- 
fated colony, on 


the Atlantic coast, 
the ninth Sunday 
after Trinity, August 13th, a. p. 1587, witnessed 
the christening of Manteo, an Indian chieftain, 


who had beer twice in England, in accordance 


NorE.— Previous papers in this series treated of the Baptists, in the December number ; the Presbyterians, 


in the January number ; 
number. 


the Methodists, in the February number; and the Congregationalists, in the March 
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with the forms of the f 
Book of Common Prayer, 
and on the following Sun- 
day, Virginia Dare, 
daughter of Ananias and 
Eleanor Dare, and grand- 
daughter of John White, 
the Governor of the Col- 
ony, was baptized by the 
unnamed priest of the 
expedition: ‘‘ the first 
Christian born in Vir- 
ginia.”’ In a. p. 1603, 
Captain Bartholomew 
Gosnold, a churchman, 
spent several weeks on 
the Island of Cuttyhunk, 
at the south of Buzzard’s 
Bay, on the Massachu- 
In the fol- 


lowing year Martin Pring, 


setts Coast. 


sailing under the pa- 

tronage of ‘‘the Bristol men,’’ and with Ra- 
leigh’s formal consent, spent nearly two months 
in the harbors of Plymouth and Duxbury. In 
these expeditions of Gosnold and Pring was 
Robert Saltern, who, shortly after his return to 
England, took Holy Orders in the English 
Church. As the sacred calling—to which he so 
shortly afterward devoted his life—must have 
been in his mind while seeking health or occu- 
pation on the New England shores, it is not an 
unlikely supposition that he conducted the daily 
services of the Church, then so universally ob- 
served by the ‘‘adventurers”’ sailing westward. 
If this conjecture is correct, and there is every 
reason in its favor, the prayers and praises of 
the Leyden settlers, whose landing on Plymouth 
Rock has become historic, were anticipated in 
this very locality by the use of the formularies 
of the Church of England. The expedition, 
under the command of George Weymouth, which 
set sail from Dartmouth Haven, England, as the 
chronicler of the voyage is careful to state, ‘‘ on 
Easter Day,’’ a. p. 1605, “put to sea in the 
Name of God.’’ It was dispatched under the 
patronage of Shakespeare’s friend, Henry Wri- 
othesley, Earl of Southampton, and his brother- 
in-law, Thomas Arundell, Lord Wardour. It 
professed to have for its ‘‘ sole intent, not a lit- 
tle present profit, but a public good, and a true 
zeal of promulgating God’s Holy Church.’’ On 
Whitsunday the adventurers brought their ship 
to anchor off the coast of Maine. On Whitsun- 
Monday they landed and made the beginnings 
of a settlement. A cross set up among the rocks 
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UNITED STATES WAS CHOSEN, 
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on the shore was the proof of the priority of dis- 


covery and possess ion of this portion of the At- 
lantic coast for England’s Church and Crown. 
The Indians were invited to the daily prayers 


where, we are told, they ‘‘ behaved themselves 
very civilly, neither laughing nor talking all the 
time.”’ 

In the summer of the year of grace 1707, the 
Popham Colony essayed the settlement of the 
coast of Maine at the peninsula of Sabino, at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoc. In this enterprise, 
which reasserted and established the claim of the 
Motherland to the upper Atlantic coast, the Pop- 
ham colonists builded better than they thought. 
They brought with them their devoted priest, 
the Rey. Richard Seymour, who held ‘the first 
recorded religious service by any English or 
Protestant clergymanavithin the bounds of New 
England.’’* It had its timber church in Fort 
St. George, at the mouth of the Sagadahoc, on 
the bleak Maine coast—the first church built on 
New England soil. A contemporary sketch of 
its buttressed walls and cross-crowned spire has 
been found of late in the Spanish archives at 
Simaneas. Later, in 1614, the redoubiable Cap- 
tain John Smith, the hero of the Virginia colo- 
nization and the ‘‘ Admiral of New England,”’ 
ranged in an open boat along the northern At- 
lantic coast from the Penobscot to Cape Cod. It 
was by this intrepid explorer, who, in all his 
expeditions at the southward, had always ob- 
served the daily prayers of the Church, and was, 


* Vide Winsor’s ‘‘ Narrative and Critical History of 


America,” iii., 
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throughout his chequered career, an earnest and 
devout churchman, that Plymouth itself received 
its name; and the River Charles was so called 
in honor of Prince Charles, afterward King 
Charles I. 

On the third Sunday after Trinity, June 21st, 
\.D., 1607, the Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of Christ was for the first time adminis- 
tered to the settlers of Jamestown, Va., by the 
Rev. Robert Hunt, A.M. This faithful priest 
went forth for the Church’s mission in Vir- 


ginia at the request and with the special ; 


sanction of Bancroft, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This sacrament was administer- 
ed, and the daily prayers of the Church 
were said each morn and again at eventide 
in the rude church de- 
scribed by Captain John 
Smith in his ‘‘ Advertis- 
ments,’’ dedicated to 
Archbishop Abbott. 
“The groves were God’s 
first temples,’’ and in 
this temporary sanctuary 
the worshipof theChurch 
was maintained till the 
more substantial build- 
ing—‘‘a lonely thing 
like a barne, set upon 
crotchets, covered with 
rafts, sedge, and earth ”’ 
—was built. This, in 
time, gave piace to a 
more fitting structure of 
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cedar, sixty feet by 
twenty-four, with 
chancel, altar, pulpit 
and baptismal font. 
In this later build- 
ing De la Warr, the 
pious governor, wor- 
shiped in almost re- 
gal pomp and state, 
and from this font the 
Indian maiden Po- 
cahontas received holy 
baptism at the hands 
of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Whittaker, the 
‘* Apostle to the In- 
dians.’’ In this sto- 
ried structure, fra- 
grant with its cedar 
furnishings and deck- 
ed with wild flowers, 
the gentle Pocahontas 
was married to John Rolfe, and governor and 
council and gentleman adventurers, and the 
mimic army of the colony, with the bride’s 
savage relatives, lent their presence to this strange 
pageantry of the espousal of the representatives 
of the two races, the English and the aborigines, 
who were for years to struggle on this continent 
for the mastery. 

There were churchmen among the ‘Plymouth 
colonists in the very first days of the settlement, 
whose attempt to keep the Christmas feast 
with something of the old home merriment 
Governor Bradford promptly repressed. At 
Plymouth there was not a Puritan minister 

on the ground till after the Rev. 
William Morrell, priest of the 
Chureh of England, who came 
over with Robert Gorges in 1623, 
had visited the little colony of 
separatists, finding among them 
no opportunity for the exercise of 
his commis- 
sarial powers 
derived from 
Archbishop 
Laud. The 
fev. Wil- 
liam Blax- 
ton, an Eng- 
lish _ priest, 
was the first 


sg Woe settler of Tri- 
Mountain, or 
Boston, and 
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services of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were observed at 
Morton’s settlement at ‘’ Ma-re 
Mount,’’ Mount Wollaston, in 
the limits of the present town 
of Quincy, Mass. Churechmen 
first settled the province of 
New Hampshire. 

At the southward there 
were earnest efforts made, not 
alone for providing the serv- 
ices of the Church for the set- 
tlers, but also for the conver- 
sion of the aborigines to Christ. 
From the date of the baptism 
of the Indian chieftain Man- 
teo, in 1587, at Raleigh’s col- 


cny, in ‘‘the Virgin’s land,”’ cae 
at Roanoke, efforts were never M. 


intermitted, in the successive 


attempts at colonization atthe "PCTORY OF ST. Paul 
HOUSE OF BISHOPS 


south, to bring the natives to 
Christianity. There could be no greater mistake 
possible than to suppose that faithful priests 
were wanting in these days of early Virginian 
settlement, or that the labors of these self-denying 
men were confined to those of their own race. 
At that memorable assembly in ‘‘the Quire of 
the Churche,”’ at Jamestown, of the first elective 
body ever convened on this continent, on Friday, 
July 30, a. p. 1619—from which we date the 
beginning of civil liberty in our land—the key- 
note of a free church, in a free state of free men, 
was struck for all succeeding time. The sessions 
of this Virginian House of Burgesses were pre- 
faced by the Church’s prayers, reverently read 
by the Church’s priest, and the business which 
occupied the deliberations of these free men in 
Christ, who were laying broad and deep the 
foundations of Church and State in the new 
world, were concerned chiefly with the better 
provision of clergy for the colony, and with the 
adoption of measures for the Christianizing and 
civilization of the Indians. The projected Uni- 
versity at Henrico, and the Indian College at 
Charles City, and the free school for the children 
of the settlers and savages alike at the same 
place, were each richly endowed with land, and 
were most liberally provided with instructors, 
and with everything requisite for the work of 
Christian education. The gifts of churchmen of 
all classes in England poured in upon this insti- 
tution, of which Mr. George Thorpe, a gentleman 
of family and fortune, was made the head. A 
royal ‘‘brief’’ called for contributions from all 
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S CHURCH, BALTIMORE, IN WHICH THE SESSIONS OF THE 
AT THE GENERA NVENTION OF 1808S WERE HELD. 


England and Wales to further 
this pious work. One of the Virginia clergy, Mr. 
Thomas Bargrare, a nephew of the Dean of Can- 
terbury, who came over in 1618, at his death, in 


the parishes 


1621, bequeathed his library, valued at one hun- 
dred marks, or seventy pounds sterling, to Hen- 
rico University, thus anticipating the act of the 
young minister of Charlestown, Mass., who, a 
few years later, left his cherished books to the 
infant college at Cambridge, and thus gained a 
name and remembrance wherever Harvard Col- 
lege is known 

The uprising of the Indians and the massacre 
of the Colonists in March, 1622, gave a death- 
blow to these first efforts made in America for 
the establisht 
free school, and it wag years before the attempt 
nd William and Mary College 
at Williamsburg, Va., and King William’s 
School (now St. John’s College) Annapolis, Md., 
chartered toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, became the first Church college and the 
first ‘‘ Free Sehool’’ of the American Church 
which have survived to our own times. The 
original charter, granted by King Charles IT., in 
1681, to William Penn for the planting of Penn- 
svlvania, provided for the introduction of the 
Church into 


nt of a university, college and 


was renewed 


the proposed Quaker province on 
the request of twenty petitioners. This was due 
to the forethought of Henry Compton, Bishop ot 
London, to whom is also to be attributed the 
admirable policy toward the Indians, which con- 
tributed so largely toward the safety and success 
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of the settlements. In 1694-95 those who op- 
posed the Quakers’ principles and policy peti- 
tioned the Crown for *‘ the free exercise of our 
This at- 
tempt to bring in ‘‘the priest and the sword ”’ 
was deemed by the Quakers an invasion of their 
chartered rights. The 
into custody, but the 


religion, and arms for our defense.”’ 


petitioners were taken 
‘*Church-party ’’ could 
not be prevented from obtaining their desire. 
In 1695 Christ Church was founded in Phila- 
delphia, and with its growth and prosperity the 
Quaker domination dwindled throughout the 
province. In New York the Church was estab- 
lished and Trinity, New York, and St. Peter’s, 
Westchester, have recently celebrated the two 
hundredth anniversary of their respective found- 
ing. 

In Maryland, prior to the debarkation’ by 
“the Pilgrims of Maryland’’ at St. Mary’s, 
March 27th, 1634, or even the earlier landing on 
St. Clement’s, and the raising of the cross after 
Mass had been said on Lady Day, March 25th, a 
settlement and 
been made on the Isle of Kent. 

Even among the Maryland pilgrims, under 
Leonard Calvert, there were many members of 
the National Church of England. These ‘‘ Pro- 
testant Catholics,’’ as they styled themselves, 
erected a chapel at St. Mary’s, where lay ser- 


of Virginians churchmen had 


vices were held and sermons read. 
later (1650) find that the 


A few years 


we Rev. William 


Wilkinson, an English priest, was officiating in 
Maryland, and still later there were three An- 
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glican priests in residence 
in the province. In less 
than fifty years the ma- 
jority of the settlers were 
‘* Protestants.’’ In 1691 
Maryland was constituted 
The fol- 
lowing year, ‘‘the invio- 
lability of the rights and 
franchises of the Church”’ 
was recognized ; the ten 


a royal colony. 


counties were divided into 
the 
was 
provided for, and a poll 
tax of forty pounds of 
tobacco was assessed 


thirty-one parishes ; 
_ choice of  vestries 


for 
a fund for the building or 
the repairing of churches, 
the support of the clergy 
an other pious 
The coming to Maryland 
on March 12th, 1700, of 
the Bray, D.D., commissary of 
the Bishop of London, marked a new era in the 
spiritual life of the Church in Maryland. The 
return of the Baltimore family to the Church of 
England was not without effect in social and 
political circles, and the establishment of the 
Church of England in Maryland, which was ac- 
complished mainly through the labors*of Com- 
missary Bray, soon made the Church’s belief the 
dominant faith of the province. 

It is to Thomas Bray that the formation of the 
venerable Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts is due. 


uses, 
VA, 


Rev. Thomas 


Starting on its 
work in 1701, there were sent forth primarily to 
the American colonies, and then throughout the 
world, its to the Indians and the 
English The first of 
these was the celebrated George 
Keith, who was a convert from Quakerism, 
and whose journeys extended from ‘‘ New 
Hampshire to Paratuck in North Carolina.’’ 
From the numbers of devoted men who gave 
their lives to the work of evangelizing the 
colonies, one, the Rey. Thomas Thompson, after 
years of faithful labor in New Jersey, was the 
first clergyman of the Colonial Church to offer 
himself for the foreign missionary work, and 
giving up his American home and cure of souls, 
went forth as a herald of the Cross to the west 
coast of Africa as a missionary to the Guinea 
negroes. This was nearly a half century before 
the great missionary societies of modern days 
had their birth. 


missioners 
colonists. and foremost 


‘ missioners ’”’ 
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In North Carolina the Rev. Clement Jones 
traveled on his mission tours thousands of miles, 
and brought hundreds to holy baptism and to 
the new life of repentance and good works. In 
Connecticut the Church’s cause received a new 
impulse when, on the day after the annual 
Commencement (1722) of Yale College—found- 
ed by the liberality of a churchman for whom 
it was named—the head of the institution 
and six of its most prominent fellows, tutors 
and graduates, presented to the trustees a paper 
declaring, over their signatures, that ‘‘ some 
of us doubt the validity, and the rest of us are 
more fully _ per- 
suaded of the in- 
validity of the 
Presbyterian ordi- 
nation, in opposi- 
tion to Episco- 
pal,’’ The public 
discussion follow- 
ing this bold step 
resulted in the res- 
ignation of the 
head of the college, 
Rector (or. Presi- 
dent) Cutler, Tu- 
tor Brown, Samuel 
Johnson (formerly 
tutor, and then 
pastor of West 
Haven), and 
James Wetmore 
(pastor of North 
Haven), ‘‘per- 
sons of figure,’’ by 
the admission of 
their opponents 
‘of considerable 
learning,’ and 
‘of a virtuous 
and blameless con- 
versation,’’ who 
soon afterward proceeded to England for the 
apostolic ordination they coveted. In the decade 
following this memorable declaration for the 
Church, more than one in ten of the graduates 
of Yale who entered upon the work of the min- 
istry followed the example of Cutler, Johnson, 
Brown and Wetmore in conforming to the Church. 

At Boston, where Winthrop’s company had 
been welcomed by the churchman, the Rev. 
William Blaxton, whose courtesy was rewarded 
by refusing the Anglican priest the franchise in 
the settlement planted on his own grounds, the 
Church was practically suppressed. At Salem 
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the Brownes, brothers, members of the council, 
men of standing and means, who sought in their 
own homes to worship God after the dictates of 
their consciences in the beauty of holiness in the 
Common Prayer, were banished from the colony, 
despoiled of their possessions, and sent back to 
England as inciters of sedition. The observance 
of the Christmas holyday was forbidden by the 
Massachusetts General Court nearly thirty years 
before there was even the semblance of a Church 
of England service in the colony. The Rev. 
Richard Gibson, ‘‘ a scholar,’’—as the Massachu- 
setts records style him—after laboring at a fishing 
plantation at Rich- 
} man’s Island, on 
the northern New 
England coast, for 
several years, 
‘being wholly ad- 
dicted to the hier- 
archy and disci- 
pline of England, 
did exercise a min- 
isterial function in 
the same way, and 
did marry and 
baptize at the Isle 
of Shoals.’ On 
the usurpation of 
authority over the 
provinces of New 
Hampshire and 
Maine by the 
Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, this 
**scholar,”’ who 
had been willing 
to lay aside his 
books to minister 
the Word and Sac- 
raments to the 
fishermen of the 
Isle of Shoals, was 
arrested and driven from the scene of his self- 
denying labors. He left behintl him a sturdy 
churchman. the Rev. Robert Jordan, who lived 
at Falmouth, now Portland, Maine, for thirty-one 
years, preaching and administering the Sacra- 
ments according to the usages of the Church of 
England, save when silenced by the Massachu- 
setts authorities. The Royal Commissioners in 
1665, in their official report to the home govern- 
ment, state with reference to the magistrates of 
Massachusetts Bay, that ‘‘ they did imprison and 
barbarously use Mr. Jordan for baptizing chil- 
dren.”’ <A f years later, in 1671, a warrant 
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was issued for his arrest for performing a mar- 
riage. The baptismal basin used by this devoted 
churchman and priest is still preserved in the 
family of one of his descendants, and is an in- 
teresting memorial of the ministrations that 
proved so distasteful to the Puritan rulers. Even 
the restoration of the monarchy and the re- 
establishment of the Church at home, after the 
great rebellion, failed to soften the opposition of 
the Massachusetts magistrates and ministers to 
the Church or Common Prayer, or, in fact, to 
any form of dissent from the ‘‘ Standing Order.”’ 
The Baptists were disfranchised, 
banished. 


imprisoned, 
The Antinomians were sent forth to 
their death at the hands of the Indians outside 
of the limits of 
New England. 
The Quakers 
were reviled, 
scourged, fined, 


crowded into 
filthy jails, mu- 
tilated, driven 
from the limits 
of the colony, 
hanged. 


At Boston, 
John Checkley, se 
afterward M. A. 
of Oxford Uni- 


versity, and an NEW 
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ordained priest and mis- 
sionary of the Venera- 
ble Society at St. John’s 
Church, Providence, R. 
I., was arrested, tried, 
imprisoned and_ fined 
for publishing as an ap- 
pendix to Charles Les- 
lie’s ‘‘Short and Easy 
Method with the De- 
ists,’ a  ‘* Discourse 
Concerning Episcopa- 
cy,” also from the pen 
of Leslie, with 


occa- 
sional additions and 
changes designed to 


apply the arguments of 
the author to the ob- 
jections and criticisms 
of the New England In- 
dependents. The Puri- 
tan magistracy, by an 
‘* order of council,’’ di- 
rected an indictment 
of this book, as ‘‘re- 
flecting on the ministers of the Gospel estab- 
lished in this Province, and denying their Sacred 
Function and the holy Ordinances of religion as 
administered by them.’’ Refused the privilege 
of speaking in his own defense, a ‘‘ heavy judg- 
ment’’ was entered against Checkley in the lower 
court, and on an appeal, in the prosecution of 
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which Checkley deliv- 
ered his famous speech 
in defense of the ex- 
clusive validity of Epis- 
copal Ordination and 
Sacraments, the jury, 
evidently influenced by 
the wise and witty words 
of the defendant, return- 
ed a verdict that they 
found ‘‘specially’’ that 
oe this book, entitled, 
‘ A Short and Easy Meth- 
od with the Deists,’ con- 
taining in it a ‘ Discourse 
Concerning Episcopacy,’ 
(published, and many 
of them sold by the said 
Checkley), be a false and 
scandalous libel, then we 
find the said Checkley 
guilty of all and every 
part of the indictment, 
(excepting that supposed 
to traduce and draw into dispute the undoubted 
right and title of our Sovereign Lord, King 
George, to the Kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the territories thereto belong- 
ing). But if the said book, containing a ‘ Dis- 
course Concerning Episcopacy,’ as aforesaid, be 
not a false and scandalous libel, then we find 
him not guilty.”’ The justices were men of 
sterner stuff than these befogged jurymen, and 
the ‘‘sentence of the court’’ pronounced the 
‘** Discourse Concerning Episcopacy’’ to be ‘‘a 
false and scandalous libel.’’ Checkley was there- 
fore fined ‘‘ fifty pounds 
to the King,’’ and com- 
pelled to pay the costs 
of prosecution-— 
‘standing committed 
until this sentence be 
performed.’’ Such was 
the answer of the Mas- 
sachusetts ‘‘ establish- 
ment’’ to the argu- 
ments of the Church’s 
champion. <A war of 
pamphlets followed, 
only ceasing when the 
graver question respect- 
ing the introduction of 
bishops into the Colo- 
nies aroused an even 
fiercer controversy, and 
gave occasion for even 
Vol. XLV.— 30. 
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more bitter invective 
from those who would 
deprive the Colonial 
Church of the right free- 
ly accorded in America 
to every other religious 
organization, to perfect 
its system of polity agree- 
ably to its own rules. 
Churchmen were now 
daily ‘‘distrained’’ for 
‘*rates,’’ assessed for the 
support of the ministers 
of the ‘‘Standing Or- 
der.”? The Rev. William 
Gibbs, of Sunsbury, 
Conn., writes to the sec- 
retary of the Venerable 
Society in London from 
‘* Hartford Jail,’’ where 
he had been confined 
on an execution for the 
costs in an unsuccessful 
suit for his ‘‘ rate,’’ col- 
lected but not paid over by the Independents of 
New Cambridge. ‘‘ Meantime,’’ writes Dr. John- 
son, of Stratford, afterward first president of 
King’s (Columbia) College, New York, ‘‘ many 
of our people are frequently persecuted and im- 
prisoned for their rates to dissenting teachers, 
which they have never been in any stipulation 
with.’ In 1750 the Rev. Ebenezer Punderson 


reports that n Branford and Cohasset they 
have, in the most violent manner, been distress- 
ing and imprisoning the members of the Church 
of England.’’ The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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the excellent and amia- 
ble Thomas Secker, 
writes that ‘‘these sort 
of complaints come by 
every ship, almost; 
there are now some 
ministers of the Church 
of England in prison 
on account of these per- 
secutions from the dis- 
senters.”?” The mis- 
sionary of the Venerable Society at Litchfield 
was imprisoned for officiating at a marriage. 
The Bristol, Mass., jail was filled with church- 
men who had refused, for conscience sake, the 
payment of ‘‘rates’’ for the support of the Puri- 
tan teacher whose ministrations they had refused. 
In fact, every petty annoyance was freely and 
fully meted out to the unfortunate churchmen 
who chanced to be within reach of these perse- 
cutors, and far from the larger centers of popula- 
tion, where their wrongs were likely to attract 
notice and secure redress. 

At the breaking out of the war for independ- 
ence there were in the Colonies not far from 
two hundred and fifty clergymen of the Church 
of England laboring for the spiritual good of the 
settlers—the Indians, the German immigrants 
in Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, the 
Salzburgers in Georgia, the Swiss and French 
settlers in South Carolina, the Highlanders in 
North Carolina, the Swedes in Delaware, and the 
negroes wherever slavery had brought these chil- 
dren of Ham within the reach of the English 
priest and his ministrations. It is a matter of 
record that from the date of Francis Fletcher’s 
services on the California Coast in the summer of 
1579 to the close of the war which secured our 
civil and ecclesiastical independence, fully two 
thousand ‘‘ clerks in holy orders’’ of the English 
Church had ministered in holy things to all 
classes and conditions of 
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desired the rich offices in 
the gift of the Crown, 
those who had _ supple- 
mented the defects of 
trans-Atlantic education 
and training at the an- 
cient universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, or 
at the Inns of Court; 
the younger members 
of noble families who 
had sought homes and fortunes in the New 
World ; those who had traveled abroad ; all 
those, in short, who had established and 
maintained -a connection with the Court and 
Crown of the Motherland were naturally ad- 
herents of the Established Church of England. 
Besides these, a large number of the graduates 
of Harvard and Yale brought in contact with the 
works of Anglican theology stored in the li- 
braries of these institutions, the gifts of Governor 
Elihu Yale, of Dean Berkeley, of the Venerable So- 
ciety, and other friends of the Church, had become 
converts to ‘‘ Episcopacy,’’ and were zealous in 
their adherence to their new faith. The Church 
colleges of William and Mary in Virginia, of 
King’s, New York, of Philadelphia in Penn- 
sylvania, and of Bethesda in Georgia, added to 
the numbers of influential and educated church- 
men, so that it needed but the presence of 
bishops in America, again and again promised 
but persistently withheld in deference to the op- 
position of the dissenting interest at home and 
in the Colonies, to bring into the Church num- 
bers who feared to cross the ocean for ordina- 
tion, or who naturally felt that without the pre- 
latical order there could not be in America that 
perfect oversight in matters of discipline or that 
full administration of the Church’s rules and 
rites which they desired. It is a matter of his- 
tory that at the opening of the Revolutionary War 





men on the American 
shores. 

The Church in the 
middle and southern 
Colonies was the church 
of the wealthy, the culti- 
vated, the refined. Even 
in New England it was 
the church of the repre- 
sentatives of the author- 
ity of the Motherland. 
Those who sought po- 
litical prominence in the 
provincial assemblies, or 
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the position and pros- 
pects of the Church were 
full of promise. It was, 
without doubt, the lead- 
ing and most influential 
religious body in the 
land. 

The war for indepen- 
dence, in bringing about 
a direct issue between 
the Colonists and the 
Crown, and causing an 
appeal to arms, divided 
the Colonial Church. 
Many of the clergy were 
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of English birth, and all were of English ordina- 
tion. It is a noticeable fact that, in the Colo- 
nies where the Church had been established and 
the clergy were both native born and independ- 
ent of support from abroad, the Colonial priests 
in large numbers espoused the popular side. 
The stipendaries of the Venerable Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel were, with notable 
exceptions, Loyalists. The great body, both of 
the clergy and laity of the Church, however, 
was identified with the patriotic party. This 
statement is not lightly made. The charge of 


Toryism at the breaking out of the war and dur- 
ing its progress has been persistently raised 
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against the Church, and repeated until it is gen- 
erally accepted as true. The names of the church- 
men—such as Washington, Patrick Henry, and 
the Randolphs and others—acknowledged lead- 
ers in the strife, should have prevented this charge, 
which has been proved baseless, without founda- 
tion, false. 

The study of the precedent events and causes 
leading to the Revolution, reveals plainly the 
part borne by the Colonial clergy in the pulpit, 
in the home, at the popular gatherings, and 
among the people at large in securing for us our 
independence. It were enough to say in passing 
that of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence, two-thirds of whom were churchmen, 
six were sons grandsons of Colonial clergy- 
iy more were by blood, family 
or marriage, allied to the clergy of the Colonial 
Church. 


men, while as mat 


It was the struggle of the Colonial vestries for 
the right of ch 
tive clergy, as 


sing and inducting their respec- 
pposed to the exercise of this 
power by the royal governors or by the commis- 
saries of the Bishop of London that prepared the 
popular mind to resist the arrogant measures of 
the British ministry, and inspired the people to 
make the appeal to arms. It was the determined 
and persistent resistance on the part of these 


AND MARY COLLEGE. 


Colonial vestries to interference from abroad in 
spiritual matters, quite as much as the spirit 
aroused and the measures adopted in the town 
meetings at the north, that stimulated the 

impatience of subjection and a 
fight even to the death for liberty, 
civil and ecclesiastical, God and native 


Colonists to 
willingness to 
both 
land. 
It is also it 
at the outset 
spoke out with 


vidence that the Colonial clergy, 
f the struggle for independence, 

no uncertain sound from plat- 
form and pulpit in support of the popular cause. 
It is, in fact, to the clergy of the Colonial Church 
more than to any other body of men, that our 
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REV. TIMOTHY CUTLER, D.D. 

fathers owed the moral support which, through- 
out the war, proved so great a factor in their 
heaven-given success. 

Dating back to the very beginnings of the 
strife we would cite the noteworthy 
discourses still in print and well attesting the 
reputation for eloquence and argumentative 
force they obtained at the time of their first ut- 
terance, the masterly sermon, full of patriotic 


among 


fire as well as of calm, convincing reasoning, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Present Situation of American Af- 
fairs,’’ delivered by the Rev. William Smith, 
D.D., provost of the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia, in Christ Church, on June 23d, 1775. 
It is a matter of history that to this discourse, 
written by, without doubt, the foremost ecclesi- 
astic on the northern continent, and who had 
himself suffered imprisonment in his adopted 
city of Philadelphia for his bold resistance to 


arbitrary and irresponsible rule, is due more 
than to any other printed document the clear 
understanding abroad of our fathers’ position. 

A little later, on July 7th, 1775, in the same 


historic Christ Church, Philadelphia, the elo- 
quent assistant to the rector, the Rev. Jacob 
Duché, who is remembered as having offered the 
first prayer in the Continental Congress in Car- 
penters’ Hall the preceding year (1774), deliv- 
ered a scarcely less famous discourse before the 
First Battalion of the city and liberties of Phila- 
delphia on ‘‘ The Duty of Standing Fast in our 


Spiritual and Temporal Liberties.” This was 


followed, a few weeks later, by the appearance 
of another discourse on ‘‘ The American Vine,”’ 
which attained equal celebrity, as full of patri- 
otic counsel suited to the times. On July 20th, 
1775, in the same church, the Rev. Thomas 
Coombe, the gifted and popular assistant min- 
ister of the united parishes of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, delivered a discourse 
of like tenor and with equal effect. On July 4th, 
1776, the day when the proclamation of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence was 
made and a churchman and vestryman of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, John Nixon, read 
this document in Independence Square, while 
the State House bell proclaimed liberty to all 
the world, the rector, the Rev. Jacob Duché, and 
the vestry of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 
ordered the omission of the ‘‘State prayers’’ 
and suffrages for the King of Great Britain 
‘*and all the royal family,’’ with the collect for 
‘the high court of Parliament’’ from the Prayer 
Book as used by the clergy and people of the 
united parishes ; and by this unique and nota- 
ble act placed the Church and the country side 
by side on the platform of independence. In 
Boston, the Rev. Samuel Parker, afterward sec- 
ond Bishop of Massachusetts, and already one of 
the foremost, if not first of all, by birth, learn- 
ing, eloquence and exalted character of the 
clergy of the New England Church, made a sim- 
ilar change in the Prayer Book services as used 
in Trinity, Boston, on the Sunday after the news 
of the Declaration of Independence was received. 
This course was followed both at the north and 
south, wherever the clergy espoused the Amer- 
ican cause, which was the case of the majority of 
those in Holy Orders at the time, and the 
churches were thus kept open, and it was by this 
course that the American Church, independent 
of alien rule, was born in the very birth-throes 
in which the nation itself found life. Is it to be 
wondered at that two-thirds of the framers of 
the Federal Constitution when independence was 
gained were also churchmen ? 

The close of the war found the Church at its 
lowest ebb. The clergy had been 
had sickened and died on being driven from 
their homes and flocks. The churches had been 
closed or diverted to other uses. 


scattered, or 


The connec- 
tion between the Mother Church had been sev- 
ered when the temporal rule of England was 
thrown off. The independent existence of the 
Church in the United States dates, as we have 
seen, from the day when the Congress of 1776 
declared its independence of alien domination 
and rule. Till then—until July 4th, 1776—the 
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bond connecting the churches, the clergy and 
the churchmen of America with the Mother 
Church of England, was the common recognition 
of the Bishop of London as the diocesan of the 
Colonies. 

This was impossible under the new régime of 
independence. Organization was at once neces- 
sary. It was not the founding of a church— 
Christ alone could fownd His Church ; it was 
simply the adaptation to present exigencies of 
that church, present, existing, laboring in this 
land since Cabot raised the cross on the Atlantic 
coast with the armorial insignia of England’s 
state and church, on St. John Baptist’s day, a. 
p. 1497. 

This adaptation to the new relations of things 
was effected by the churchmen, who, in the halls 
of Congress or on the battle-fields throughout 
the war, spoke and fought for the country’s free- 
dom. These men in church conventions, national 
or state, wisely conformed the outward organiza- 
tion of the Colonial Church, connected with 
every event of our nation’s history, to its rela- 
tions with the people of the United States on 
principles analogous to those they had adopted 
in court affairs. Before the war had even closed, 
in full recognition of the autonomy already se- 
cured by the severance of the bonds uniting us 
with the Mother Church, as well as with the 


Motherland, ten clergymen met at Woodbury, 
Conn., and, on the Feast of the Annunciation, 
March 25th, 1783, chose Samuel Seabury, D. D. 


Oxon., to go first to England, and, if un- 
successful there, to Scotland, to secure con- 
secration to the Episcopal Office, without 
which the churchmen of New England felt 
that all efforts for the due organization of 
the American Church would be futile. In 
Maryland, where, under the proprietary 
and Colonial governments, the Colonial 
Church had been established by law, and 
where, upon the breaking out of the war, 
under the name and title of ‘‘The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church,’’ the identity of 
the Church in the indedendent state with 
the Mother Church of England, and its 
rights of property in the churches, chapels, 
glebes and endowments of that Mother 
Church were duly recognized in the As- 
sembly ‘‘ Vestry Act’’ of 1779. At a meet- 
ing of twenty-two of the clergy, William 
Smith, D. D., Oxon., formerly of Philadel- 
phia, and then president of Washington 
College, Chestertown, was recommended to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. John 
Moore, for consecration to the Episcopate. 


There had been 
Maryland at an 
9th, 1780, three 
men met in 


n organization of the Church in 
even earlier date. On November 
ergymen and twenty-four lay- 
vention, the Rev. Dr. William 
Smith being president, and the Rev. James Jones 
Wilmer, secretary. The latter gentleman moved 
‘that the chur known in the Provinee as 
‘Protestant’ be called ‘the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,’ and vas so adopted.’’ * 
legislation of this convention , 


The sole 
other than that 
which concerned the temporalities of the Church 
in Maryland, s this adoption of the name 
‘* Protestant Episcopal,’’ agreeably to the phrase- 
ology of the Assembly’s ‘‘ Vestry Act”’ of the 
On the 29th of March, 1784, 
ship of the Rev. William White, 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, 
Church in Pennsylvania made 
vard organization, adopting the 
plan advocated and published prior to the an- 
nouncement of in 1782, in the pamphlet 
entitled, ‘‘ The Case of the Episcopal Churches 
Considered.”’ is plan provided for the ad- 
mission of tl \ity into the councils of the 
Church. 


preceding year 
under the lead 
D. D., rector 
Philadelphia, 
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In rginia, where, at the beginning 
of the war, th: slature had taken in hand the 

rs and Offices of the Church 
‘State Supplications,’’ 
suncil and adopted measures 
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WILLIAM SMITH, D.D. 


FROM AN ENGRAVING BY SARTAIN. 


ties, as well as providing for the limitation of the 
Episcopal powers when bishops should be se- 
cured. In South Carolina, the preliminary con- 
vention, while recognizing the existence and need 
of the three orders in the ministry, stipulated 
that no bishop should be settled in the State. 
On the 11th of May, 1784, a preliminary and in- 
formal meeting of representatives of the churches 
in the States of New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania assembled at New Brunswick, N. J. 
This gathering was in connection with a meeting 
of ‘*The Corporation 

for the Relief of Wid- | 


ows and Orphans of | 
of the | \ 
| 
Al LH 


Clergymen Z 
Church of England in a 
Pennsylvania, New . , 

Jersey and New 
York ;”’ the clergy and 
laity of this benefi- 
ciary corporation took 
measures ‘‘for the 
purpose of forming a 
Continental represen- 
tation of the Episco- 
pal Church, and for 
the better manage- 
ment of its other con- 
cerns.’’ Agreeably to 
this action, there met 
in New York on the 
6th and 7th of Octo- 
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ber, 1784, a ‘‘ Convention of Clergymen and Lay 
Deputies of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.’’ 

Fifteen clergymen and eleven laymen com- 
posed this primary convention in October, 1784, 
which enunciated the ‘‘ fundamental principles’’ 
underlying the general ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion of the American Church which, with slight 
modifications, has existed for upward of one 
hundred years. It was provided by these ‘‘ fun- 
damental principles’’ that there should be a 
‘*General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States,’’ that there should be a 
representation of ‘‘ the Episcopal Church in each 
State’’ in this general convention, by ‘‘depu- 
ties,’’ consisting of ‘‘ clergy and laity’’; ‘‘ that 
the said Church shall maintain the doctrines of 
the Gospel as now held by the Church of Eng- 
land, and shall adhere to the Liturgy of the said 
Church as far as shall be consistent with the 
American Revolution and the Constitutions of 
the respective States’’; ‘‘that in every State 
where there shall be a bishop duly consecrated 
and settled, he shall be considered a member of 
the Convention ex officio’’; ‘‘ that the clergy and 
laity shall deliberate in one body, but shall 
vote separately,’’ and that ‘‘the concurrence of 
both shall be necessary to give validity to every 
measure’’; and that the ‘‘ first meeting of the 
convention be convened in Philadelphia on the 
Tuesday before Michaelmas following.’’ “Before 
this meeting, and but a few weeks subsequent to 
the preliminary convention in New York, on 
the 14th of November, 1784, in an ‘‘ upper 
room ’’ at Aberdeen, Scotland, Samuel Seabury, 


| 
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THE 


Bishop-elect of Connecticut, received consecra- 
tion to the Episcopate at the hands of the 
bishops ‘‘of this Catholic remainder of the 
Church in Scotland’’; and early in the follow- 
ing year was enthusiastically welcomed by the 
clergy and laity to his see. Thus was the apos- 
tolic office bestowed upon the American Church. 
The priceless gift, refused by the Church of 
England to her children across the ocean, was 
fully, freely granted by the suffering and con- 
fessing Church in Scotland; and wherever the 
story of the American Church is known through- 
out the world, this act of faith, the great gift of 
all she had to give, shall be gratefully, lovingly 
remembered and told for a memorial of her. 

Not only Connecticut, but all the New Eng- 
land churches accepted without question the 
services of the first American 
bishop, and sympathizing with 
his more pronounced church- 
manship, were not represented 
in the convention of the 
churches of the Middle and 
Southern States, which assem- 
bled in Philadelphia in Sep- 
tember and October, 1785. At 
this convention of the churches 
of seven States, represented by 
sixteen clergymen and seven 
laymen, the revision of the 
Prayer Book was undertaken, 

a draft of an ecclesiastical con- 
stitution was proposed, and a 
plan adopted for obtaining the 
consecration of bishops from 
England. The liturgical altera- 
tions proposed, for they were 
never adopted by the American 
Church or any portion of it, con- 
templates the omission from the Apostles’ Creed 
of the article, ‘‘ He descended into hell,’’ and the re- 
moval of the Nicene and Athanasian symbols. The 
XXXIX. articles were reduced to XX. A preface, 
chiefly the work of Dr. William"Smith, was pre- 
fixed. The Offices were abbreviated. A service 
for the Fourth of July and one for a day of gen- 
eral thanksgiving were set forth, and numerous 
verbal changes in the prayers and Psalter were 
proposed. But the ‘‘ proposed book’’ proved 
unsatisfactory, and even its tentative use was 
confined to a few congregations. It soon sank 
into obscurity, and has only been brought into 
notice in our day by the adoption of the service- 
book of the so-called ‘‘ Reformed Episcopal 
Church.’’ Two ‘‘general’’ conventions were 
held in 1786, at the second of which, in accord- 
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ance with the wish of the English prelates, the 
Nicene Creed and the omitted article in the 
Apostles’ Creed were restored. The testimonials 
of Drs. White, Provoost and Griffith, respectively 
elected to the sees of Pennsylvania, New York 
and Virginia, were signed ; and on February 4th, 
1787, Drs. White and Provoost received the Epis- 
copate at Lambeth Place Chapel, London, at the 
hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
York, and the Bishops of Bath and Wells, and 
Peterborough. 


Both at the 


north and south the minds of 


American churchmen now turned toward union, 
and at the second convention of the churches in 
the Middle and Southern States, held in 1789, 
after the full and emphatic recognition of the 
ralidity of the Scotch Apostolical Succession, 


STRAWBERRY CHAPEL. 


and the modification of the constitution in the 
direction of a fuller acceptance of the Episcopal 
Office and a further recognition of its powers, 
Bishop Seabury and clerical deputies from the 
churches of Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island acceded to the Amended ecclesi- 
astical constitution, and the triennial convention 
thus became ‘‘general.’’ Representing, as it 
now did, the churches in all the States, it re- 
solved itself into two houses—the one of bishops, 
with Seabury as president, and the other of dep- 
uties, thus effecting and completing its organiza- 
tion, as, with modifications, it has continued to 
exist, practically unchanged, for upward of a 
century. The ‘‘proposed’’ Prayer Book was 
dropped without an effort to retain it and the 
English book modified. Agreeably, the ‘‘ funda- 
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mental principle’’ of the convention of 1784 was 


made the basis of a revision, which, after a 
century’s use, has now given place to the ‘‘Stand- 
ard’’ of 1895. The ‘‘College’’ of Bishops in 
the English line was shortly completed by the 
consecration of Dr. James Madison, president of 
William and Mary College, as Bishop of Virginia, 
at Lambeth Place Chapel, September 19th, 1790 ; 
and on the 17th of September, 1792, the first 
American consecration followed —that of Dr. 
Thomas John Claggett to the Episcopate of Mary- 
land. By this solemn act, in which Seabury 
united with White, Provoost and Madison in the 
conferring of the Apostolical Succession, the 
Scotch and English lines were forever blended, 
so that each American bishop can trace his 
spiritual lineage to the Scotch College through 
Seabury, and to the English archbishops and 
bishops through White, Provoost and Madi- 
son. : 
The beginning of the present century found 
the Church depressed, and apparently in a pre- 
carious condition. The consecration of the 
apostolic Channing Moore to the Episcopate of 
Virginia, and the admission to the same office of 
the great-hearted Hobart, of New York, and the 
saintly Griswold for the ‘‘ Eastern Diocese,’’ 
comprising all New England save Connecticut, 
marked the period of the Church’s revival. The 
founding of the General Theological Seminary at 
New Haven, Conn., and its removal to New 
York, and the organization of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Church, 1820- 





21, and the adoption, in 1835, 
of the principle that each bap- 
tized member of the Church, is, 
by virtue of his baptism, a 
member of the Church’s mis- 
sionary organization, marked a 
new epoch of growth and de- 


tablished among the aborigines 
still lingering at the West; in 
the Orient, where the educa- 
tional work of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
H. Hill at Athens, Greece, has 
been productive of lasting good ; 
in China, and later, in Japan, 
where, under the Episcopal 
charge of the Boones, father 
and son, of Channing Moore 
Williams, of Schereschewsky, 
of Graves and McKim, col- 
leges have been founded, 
churches built, hospitals provided, converts 
multiplied ; and in West Africa, where, under 
Payne, Auer, Penick and Ferguson, a native 
church is nearly ready for recognition; in 
Hayti, under Holly, and in Mexico and Brazil, 
the work of missions has gone on ‘‘ conquering 
and to conquer.’’ At home the rapidly develop- 
ing West, the scene of the tireless labors of Phi- 
lander Chase, who founded two dioceses and two 
colleges and theological schools, and, lafer, of 
the saintly Jackson Kemper, who, after abun- 
dant labors, lived to see the whole territory of 
the United States under direct Episcopal over- 
sight, became the ground of the Church’s ad- 
vance. During the little more than a hundred 
years of its autonomous existence the American 
Church, to quote the title adopted at the Minne- 
apolis general convention of 1895, ‘‘that portion 
of the Catholic Church known in law as the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America,’’ has extended over the entire 
country, and with its nearly 90 bishops, its 
nearly 5,000 clergy, its nearly 700,000 com- 
municants (accurate records would make this a 
million), its abounding charities, making the 
contributions for the last fiscal year nearly 
$13,000,000, its great missionary and educational 
triumphs, its culture, its conservatism, its esprit 
de corps, seeks to be par excellence the Church of 
the United States—the Church of the future, 
broad, evangelical, apostolic, tolerant, spiritual, 
catholic, and instinct with the life and love and 
spirit of Christ. 


velopment. Missions were es-. 
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Ir is almost needless to say that the richest 
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best art work of the Church has taken the form of 


examples of ecclesiastical and memorial art seen memorial gifts. Several examples of memorial art 
in this country are to be found in the churches are illustrated here, and demonstrate the growing 


of the Protestant Episcopal 
faith. This is largely due 
to custom derived from Ang- 
lican tradition, and the close 
following of the models 01 
the Mother Church. 
Among the most note- 
worthy examples of chancel 
decoration, few are as beau- 
tiful and dignified as that of 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth 
Avenue, New York, where 
the sculptured figures of 
adoring angels in alto-re- 
lievo, by Augustus St. Gaud- 
ens, flanked by the mural 
paintings of John La Farge, 
form a magnificent ensem- 
ble with the exquisite mar- 
ble altar and reredos which 
are encrusted with gold and 
silver mosaic and mother-of- 
pearl, executed from the de- 
sign of Charles R. Lamb. 
This was placed in the church 
as a memorial in honor of 
the late rector, the Rev. 





tendency to ‘‘ keep green the 
memory’’ of departed friends 
and relatives by placing with- 
in the church some form of 
interior enrichment. 

The reredos erected in 
memory of the late Governor 
Baldwin in St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich., the 
central panel of which is 
shown here, is a notable ex- 
ample, not only of memorial 
work, but also of the art of 
mosaic. Upon this compo- 
sition an entire force of 
mosaists labored for more 
than a year, and inserted 
over one and a half million 
pieces of Venetian frit and 
gold, each of which had to 
be cut and separately hand- 
led for its special use. 

The nave decoration in 
St. Paul’s Church, Augusta, 
Ga., bears the stamp of nov- 
elty, for it occupies an un- 
usual position upon the wall 





THE ** GOVERNOR BALDWIN,’’? MEMORIAI 
ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, DETROIT. 
FROM THE PAINTING BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB 


William Ferdinand Morgan, D. D., and, if I space at the west end of the edifice, right above 
am not mistaken, is with one exception the the entrance. The painting of the figures is in the 
only example of church equipment where this style of the Italian school, while the twisted col- 
combination of precious material exists; and umns supporting the arched niches are copied 
it is as suggestive of architectural possibilities from the best examples of Byzantine work. Of 


as it is a 
sure sign of 
the great ad- 
vance made 
by Ameri- 
can artistsin 
the decora- 
tive treai- 
ment of our 
church in- 
teriors. In 
this connec- 
tion it is a 
noteworthy 
fact that 
most of the 








all the struc- 
tural equip- 
ments of the 
House of 
God, that 
which repre- 
sents the 
solemn rite 
of baptism 
is the least 
thought of, 
and is, in 
fact, too of- 
ten neglect- 
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A PANEL IN THE ‘‘ SACKETT ’? MEMORIAL, BETHESDA CHURCH, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


FROM THE PAINTING BY F. 8. LAMB 


find elaborate fonts in Protestant Episcopal 
churches, but even in such cases rarely do we see 
the font trcated with the dignity and reverence 
that might be expected. Of late, efforts have been 
made in the denomination to set apart a special 
portion of the church edifice for the ceremony of 
baptism, and the practice is growing in favor 
among artist-architects, who realize that putting a 
font in the only obscure corner that the congrega- 
tion can afford to spare is a serious belittling of a 
holy sacrament. Two examples of baptistries re- 
cently erected, and shown in these columns, indi- 
cate the present attitude of the Church toward this 
question. The ‘‘Robinson’’ memorial baptistry 
is an excellent example of mosaic work, copied 
from the famous painting of the ‘‘ Christ Child,”’ 





THE MEMORIAL CHANCEL WINDOW, CHRIST CHURCH, RICHMOND, KY. 
DESIGNED BY ELLA CONDIE LAMB. 
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by Ella Condie 
Lamb, which was 
first exhibited at 
the National Acad- 
emy in New York, 
at their spring ex- 
hibition. The 
‘*Skeer’’ baptistry 
is another notable 
example of ornate 
work in marble, 
mosaic and metal, 
the two 
bronze 
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THE ‘‘ POUND’’ MEMORIAL, GRACE 
immense CHURCH, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
candelabra 
being singularly striking and effective, in that it 
adds dignity to the long-neglected ceremony. 
The art of mural 
decoration is largely 
employed in the 


DESIGNED BY FREDERICK 8. LAMB 








Episcopal churches, 
and many striking 
paintings of this 
character could be 
mentioned. The 
great painting by 
John La Farge in 
the Church of the 
Ascension, Fifth 
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KING MEMORIAL, ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, AUGUSTA, GA. 
MURAL PAINTINGS BY F 8. LAMB 
Avenue, New York, and the ‘‘ Sackett ’’ memorial 
decorations of F. 8. Lamb, in Saratoga Springs, 
not to mention many others, fairly testify to the 
increasing appreciation of this form of churchly 
art in the denomination. 

A particularly unique memorial, that conveys 
the thought of the be- 
holder to the historic 
treasures of the an- 
cient abbeys and ca- 
thedrals of Europe, is 
that of the immense 
bronze tablet inserted 
in the floor of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. This is the 
largest floor brags in 
the United States, 
pos sib] y in any 
church, and one of 
the very few that have 
ever been placed upon 
the floor of a church 
in this country, the 
custom here usually 
being to affix such 
memorials to the walls 
of the edifice. 

As to the decorative 
treatment of our 
churches with stained 
glass, the field of de- 
scriptive criticism is 
so extensive that it 
would be well - nigh 
impossible to cover. it 
in fifty articles. I 
have therefore select- 
ed examples for illus- 
tration which are less 
conventional than 
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those usually seen in Episcopal edifices, and 
one of which is seen towering above the Baker 
memorial reredos in St. Paul’s Church, Selma, 
Ala. This is the pure style of conventional 
Gothic, which is known by its pointed arch 
and apical tracery. The window at Lockport, 
N. Y., is a good example of the method of 
treating a lancet-shaped aperture, while the 
‘* Jones’’ memorial and the five-light window 
are more novel in design. 

It is not generally known that the title 
‘*stained glass’’ is a misnomer, in so far as it 
applies to the work of the best American 
artists, for, excepting the flesh tints, no part 
of a modern window is touched with the 

brush, as the colors are mixed with the glass 
when it is being manufactured. For this reason 
the stained glass artist selects his glass as the 
landscape artist does his colors,.and obtains his 
effects of light, shade, perspective and form 
from the glass itself. That is the secret of the 
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is the secret of the success of our 
‘** American ”’ stained glass in con- 
tra-distinction to either the ‘‘Eng- 
lish”’ or the ‘‘Continental ’’ schools 
of work. Painting of the glass by 
hand in enamel colors to give the 
details of drapery, foliage, cloud 
form, architecture, etc., has been 
entirely discarded, because by such 
painting the brillianey of the ma- 
terial is considerably diminished. 
Only the faces, hands and feet of a 
figure are painted, and these in a 
special way, so as to give extra 
depth and strength to the model- 
ing of the flesh; by the process 
known as ‘‘ plating,’’ the artist- 
designer, under his direct super- 
vision, arranges his window, so that 
one, two or more thicknesses of 
glass are used according to the way 
light, medium or dark tone of 
color is desired, and the most sub- 
tle combinations of light and shade 
can thus be secured. 

Thus, those details, as folds of 
drapery, leafage, flower forms, dis- 
tant hills, architectural sculpture, 
and the thousand-and-one parts 
which go to make up a_ good 
dec- : 
ora- 


colors, and obtains his effects of light, shade, 
perspective and form from the glass itself. That 

















ROBINSON MEMORIAL BAPTISTRY, CHRIST CATHEDRAL 
CHURCH, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES R. LAMB. 





tive composition 
are secured, natur- 
ally at considera- 
ble expenditure of 
time and energy, 
and at considera- 
bly more personal 
supervision, but 
the result unques- 
tionably pays, for 
by such expendi- 
ture of time is 
secured the mag- 
nificence of church 
windows in Amer- 
ica, which makes 
them the glory of 
the art of the end 
of the nineteenth 
century, and which 
makes one marvel 
at the progress of 


decorative art 1M poor BRONZE, ST. ANNE’S CHURCH, 


this country. 
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“HE 


HE was very pale, but 

most delicately beautiful. 

She stood leaning back 

against the gate, dang- 

ling her broad-brimmed 

straw hat by the ribbon, 

just as he had asked her 

to stand that evening when he left her, so that 

he might see her graceful figure outlined against 

the wheat as he turned to wave another good-by 
from the bend of the road. 

She was gazing along it now, and beyond it 
into a distance that no hedge could bound, her 
dark gray eyes rounded and wide open, and the 
little brows above them strained upward as if in 
surprise, to keep the tears from brimming over. 
Her mouth was set firmly, its pretty curves all 
drawn into hard, straight lines; but the corners 
of it were quivering with the effort, while every 
now and again the white apple rose and trembled 
in her throat, as she strove to gulp down the 
sobs that would not be stifled spite of all she 
could do. Her fingers were twitching nervously 
at the ribbon, smoothing out the little roll they 
had been making of the end of it, smoothing it 
out and rolling it up—only to smooth it out and 
roll it up again. 

Behind her waved the wheat in the southwest 
wind, yellower for the fortnight which had taken 
all the color from her face, and below and _ be- 
yond lay the sea, calm and untroubled in the 
summer evening. 

But her back was toward it all. What part 
had she in the evening’s peace? So far from 
bringing her comfort it but made her trouble the 
greater by contrast, and her isolation the more 
complete. 
to imply an indifference to her suffering very 
like contempt. The breeze lifted a stray tress of 
her black-brown hair as if to ruffle it in reproach, 
and laid it down again tenderly, to fan the gnats 
from off her face before it passed ; but she never 
heeded nor heard its sigh of pity as it died away 
along the road. 

Waiting, waiting — although 
hopelessness of waiting any longer. 


Nature’s broad, quiet smile seemed 


knew the 
Had she 
not heard the old copper bugle proclaim the 
arrival of the one coach that passed through the 
little village in the day ?—as she had heard it 
every evening for the last week. But that was 
an hour ago now. 


she 


COMETH 


By WARD H. 


NOT.” 
BLENMORE. 


To-morrow would be Sunday. 
coach at all on Sundays. 


There was no 
Yet she could almost 
regard that with relief ; there would be nothing 
to expect and no fresh disappointment therefore ; 
it would be something to be free from this weary 
strain of waiting at least for a day. She would 
go to the church in the morning and pray, or try 
to pray. The day, the place, and the temporary 
relief from the conflict of her hopes and fears, 
all would combine to help her frame her prayer 
more humbly and devoutly; while here it 
seemed as if she could never pray for meekness 
and strength to endure, but only for that dreary 
‘*if it be possible’? continually. Then the after- 
noon she would spend here again and think it 
all over quietly t 
come on Monday. 


» herself ; and—he must surely 


He had promised not to be away for more 
than four days, or five at the most ; yet nearly 
a fortnight had passed, and he had never even 
written. He had business in New York, so he 
said, to see a purchaser for his last pictures, that 
pretty set of water-color drawings of coast views 
which she had so much admired—she had sat 
and watched him at work upon some of them— 
to see a purchaser, and pay some money into a 
bank. That was all he had to do, and then was 
coming back—so he said. The scene from 
where she stood had formed the subject of the 
last. In the foreground stood the ‘gate she was 
leaning upon, dividing the shadows of the lane 
from the light that played over the wheat and 
sparkled from the sea, with the cliffs gradually 
melting into the soft folds of the summer haze 
beyond, and the clouglless glory of the summer 
Beautiful enough indeed! It 
that she had never 
truly realized their beauty until he had pointed 


sky above all. 


seemed to her, however, 


out what a wondrous picture of peace and prom- 


ise they made, 
had learnt to lov 
For she had 


wr loved them rightly until she 
them for his sake. 

given him all her heart, from that 
first meeting a few weeks ago, when, as she was 
busy one morning picking flowers in the garden 
that stood between her mother’s cottage and the 
road, she had heard his voice, and looking up 
had seen him at the gate, hat in hand, with the 
sunlight turning to flame upon his bare head, 
and a look upon his face that, in spite of all the 
dust of his long walk from Bideford, sent her 
fancy flying back to the Galahad of her day- 
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dreams, and held her spell-bound until he had 
twice repeated his modest request for some milk. 
She had sped back to the cottage without a 
word, only to find that there was no milk to be 
had, and that all she could offer him was a glass 
of water. But when she returned with the pret- 
tiest jug in the kitchen filled to the brim and a 
timid apology that she had nothing better to 
give, he had murmured something about its be- 
ing none the less welcome with such a giver, 
and she had dropped her eyes before the glance 
that rested with a grave wonder upon her 
beauty, and read her secret before she was even 
conscious of it herself. 

Then, after refreshing himself and thanking 
her sedately, he had paused to admire the cot- 
tage, with its burden of creepers hanging from 
the porch, and the view that it commanded over 
the cliffs to the sea, and to express a quiet regret 
that he had been a stranger to this country until 
then. He was an artist, he explained, and had 
come to Bideford Bay in search of coast scenery, 
upon some studies of which he was engaged. 
He had already made one or two—would she 
think him impertinent if he asked for a native’s 
criticism upon them ? 


Artists were always vain, 
he said, smiling. 


Perhaps, too, she could tell 
him of a few places in the neighborhood espe- 
cially suitable for his purpose. 

After all, it was very natural that she should 
have come upon him a day or two afterward 
sketching from one of the points she had sug- 
gested and given him directions how to find; 
that she should heve been pleased at the compli- 
ment to her judgment—yes, her judgment—his 
presence there implied; that she should have 
stopped to look at some of the drawings in his 
portfolio, and thought them more beautiful than 
any she had ever seen before. 

Her life had been very lonely away here in 
the East, with no one to care for or to care for 
her, except a mother rendered peevish and irri- 
table with age and rheumatism and nothing to 
look forward to but the life of a companion or 
nursery governess when that mother died. They 
had buried themselves here some years ago, soon 
after her father’s death, to be as near to New 
York as might be, considering their straitened 
means. Living was cheap, and the climate 
suited her mother, besides. But they were too 
poor, or perhaps too proud, and the invalid was 
too ailing to care about making many new friends. 
And she had been very lonely. 

So that when he came, with his art and his 
words, his handsome eyes and gentle, considerate 
interest in herself, he had made an easy con- 
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quest, whether he would or no, and she had been 
too inexperienced and simple-minded to think 
him capable of abusing the confidence his defer- 
ence and courteousness had inspired. If he had 
no real regard for herself, she thought, he would 
hardly have asked, as he had done more than 
once, to be allowed to call upon her mother, or 
have seemed so concerned when she failed to take 
advantage of his request. For she had always 
put him off. She was afraid of her mother, 
whose tongue could cut so terribly sharp when 
anything arose to interfere with the paramount 
consideration of her own present comfort and 
future necessities. She was afraid that her 
mother would look upon such a call and the 
troublesome possibilities it would suggest as but 
a fresh proof of the fancied neglect and indiffer- 
ence toward herself that were the causes of such 
constant complaint ; and so had pleaded the in- 
valid’s illness and weakness to him in excuse as 
she thanked him all the same. 

There was no reason for troubling her mother 
so soon, or for taking precautions which the 
mere fact of his asking had rendered unneces- 
sary. There was no advantage to be gained by 
immediate confession, and a great deal to be 
lost. She might very possibly be forbidden to 
see him again. 

She had thought so then, but now she could 
not rid herself of the idea that, after all, she had 
but blinded herself to her own blindness, and by 
acting in a way her conscience had condemned, 
had forfeited the respect which was all that 
bound him in honor toward her. Not that she 
had ever intended to conceal the story of her at- 
tachment from her mother altogether ; but she 
had put off the time for confession, hoping that 
redoubled care and unremitting attention might 
soften the harshness and querulous ingratitude 
that were the burdens of her daily life, and per- 
haps some day soon embolden her to crave some 
consideration for herself in return. She had 
quieted her conscience by this means, and stead- 
ily set herself to do everything in her power to 
alleviate the invalid’s afflictions. Morning and 
evening she devoted herself to the double duties 
of nurse and housekeeper with an energy incapa- 
ble of rebuff ; but in the afternoon, when the in- 
valid had dozed off, and there was nothing that 
demanded her attention for an hour or two, she 
would take up her hat and wander out through 
the fields and along the cliffs, her modesty half 
condemning her, though love guided her foot- 
steps the while, until she found him sitting 
painting—where she had found him the day be- 
fore. And then the feeling of helpless happi- 
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ness which thrilled her heart to hear his words 
of greeting would dispel, as if by magic, all 
recollection of her daily round of thankless self- 
sacrifice ; and no ingratitude, no neglect, no re- 
proach would seem too heavy for her to bear. 

Sometimes she would but linger a few minutes 
to note the advance in his picture, and exchange 
a few words with him ; but oftener she would 
cast aside the reserve which she felt was, after 
all, mere hypocrisy, and would sit down to watch 
him and listen with parted lips and eyes grow- 
ing large with wonder, while he spoke of the life 
of the fields and the sea in language she could 
only half comprehend, and praised ‘‘ the fathom- 
less universe’ as only an artist can, pausing in 
his work every now and again to turn and smile 
at her beauty and admiration, until she could 
scarcely tell whether to smile, too, for pleasure 
and sympathy, or flush with shame for she 
hardly knew what. Sometimes, too, he would 
speak of New York and the noise and the smoke, 
and compare them with the light and glory of 
the scenes around them, or talk to her of books 
and men and the doings and discoveries of sci- 
ence, or try to draw forth her ideas about life and 
religion, or bring out a book for her to read, and 
explain or comment on the passages that pleased 
him. And sometimes, though rarely, he would 
speak of his ambition; and that pleased her 
best of all. But he never spoke of love, and she 
loved him the better for his silence as to that. 
She was lonely, and he knew it, and gave her 
what pleasure his companionship could bring. 
What need to break the spell by paying her 
compliments or making advances which would 
necessitate her acceptance or rejection, and in 
any case force her to betray herself openly? He 
was content to see her happy, and to know that 
he was the cause. Yet he was not more selfish 
or more regardless of the future than any other 
man. Definition would come with time ; there 
was no need for hurry. 

So a month had passed, the happiest month of 
her life, the only happy one, now that she came 
to look back upon it; and she felt that she had 
gained more from his teaching in that short time 
than she would ever gather from all the books in 
the world. But it had suddenly come to an 
end. He had been called back to town on busi- 
ness, and left her to learn, by the bitter experi- 
ence that admits of no miscalculation, how much 
she loved him. Business! How she loathed the 
word and all that it implied. 

She tried, however, to make light of his leav- 
ing her, and hide her grief at losing him even 
for a few days; and hidden it very badly after 
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all. They had parted here by the gate, the gate 
which had been the silent witness of so much 
that had made her life sweet before, and which 
had grown strangely dear by mournful associa- 
tion with her daily deepening sorrow ever since. 
For though she listlessly wandered away from it 
sometimes to revisit the places where they had 
sat together, her feet always led her back to it 
at the close of the afternoon to listen for the 
horn that made her heart beat so fast for half an 
hour, till disappointment came again and hope 
departed till the morrow. 

But even at parting he had breathed not a 
word of love, so her lips, too, were sealed. But 
she could not hide her tell-tale face or keep the 


and then, suddenly, before she could withdraw 
it, before her lips could stammer out the little 
white lie that rose in explanation, he had kissed 
her, then held her at arm’s length for a mo- 
ment, then kissed her and kissed her again. 


‘*Stand just so,’’ he cried, ‘‘that I may have 
the loveliest picture of all to keep before my 
eyes when I am gone; and wave me good-by 


when I reach the corner.”’ 

Last Wednesday—yes, it was last Wednesday 
—it had first come upon her. What if she were 
to lose him, not for a few days, but for ever? 
She could not even yet wholly realize what that 
could mean. It was .oo horrible to be possible ; 
yet even as she tried to thrust the thought of it 
from her it had grown possible in the thinking. 
She had prayed that it should not be possible, 
but to pray was to admit what it was treason 
against her faith in his honor and goodness even 
to think of ; and even while she doubted whether 
she ought to pray or not, the possible grew more 
probable every time the coach came and passed 
without him, and her prayer the wilder and 
more desperate every day; and she had ad- 
mitted it all. 

And now, to-morrow, she must add that other 
prayer, that prayer for strength and patience, the 
promise of which seemed to bring her no conso- 
lation at all. For the promise that whatsoever 
she asked, believing, she should receive, had not 
been fulfilled ; and though she never doubted 
that its non-fulfillment could be accounted for 
by reason of her own unbelief or unworthiness 
or such like, what certainty had she that the 
fulfillment of any other might be independent of 
her own deserving? Besides, she was not cer- 
tain that she cared to be enabled to suffer and 
endure. Nay, rather let her sorrow kill her as 
it had killed Elaine and a thousand others. 
Was it wickedness to be true to her love and 
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refuse to pray for this? She knew that it was, 
and that the conflict between her will and her 
conscience threatened to raise a barrier between 
God and herself. And yet, if God were merciful 
perhaps he would grant her that patience and 
humility for which she could not bring herself 
to pray, even though He would not heed her first 
pitiful supplication, which she still felt was the 
only one she could possibly utter: ‘‘O God, 
give him back to me!’ 

And ever as it rose to her lips came the ques- 
tion as unanswerable as her very prayer seemed 
to be. What was this one man that she had 
given him power to torture her so, or this love 
that she could have sacrificed even the little 
pleasure her life had given her to gain it? Mys- 
terious, yet agonizingly real. And the profit? 
The knowledge that she could suffer; how she 
could suffer! Oh, if he could not come back 
why did he not write? And if he would not, 
why did he not write likewise? Was he, after 
all, a liar, or capable of the common brutality and 
then the common cowardice she had read of in 
stories of his kind? And if he was, could she 
ever grow to hate him? Or did he trust her 
faith too little or too much to tell her what de- 
tained him? But even if he did trust her he 
had no right to put her to such a test or give her 
cause for doubting him even for a moment; and 
if he did not, he must know that his silence was 
many times harder to explain than his excuses 
to believe. And yet, if he did trust her so much 
as to think excuse unnecessary, how had she 
treated his faith in her? Had she proved her- 
self worthy of it, or had she on this very first 
trial but shown how suspicious, how exacting, 
how impatient, how weak and cowardly she 
could be? 

He had left her no address; and she had 
asked for none; she had never imagined there 
would be any need for that; he was to come 
back so soon. Yet if he had never intended to 
come back he would also have left her none, and 
perhaps have laughed in his sleeve at her sim- 
plicity for not asking. Be that as it might, she 
could be glad now that she had given him that 
small proof of her confidence ; and the remem- 
brance of it and of the love that could be so 
easily outwitted from its very blindness would 
sting him till his dying day, unless he was 
utterly heartless ; and that she would never be- 
lieve. 

Yesterday evening she had gone down with 
the courage of despair to the cottage where he 
had lodged to ask the woman there if he had left 
any message or even any of his belongings be- 
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hind. But she had been met with a sour, sus- 
picious glance and no news whatever ; he had 
taken what few things belonged to him away 
with him and gone; no, he had said nothing to 
her about coming back ; with an accent on the 
‘‘her’’ so significant that the poor girl could 
have cursed her for its cruelty. 

But for that, too, there was explanation ; she 
remembered his saying that he did not like the 
woman or the lodgings, and meant to try the inn 
or some other place when he returned. So she 
had gained nothing but the knowledge that she 
had openly shown her want of faith, and be- 
trayed her secret to another. 

What could she do but wait, come here and 
wait each miserable afternoon? And it was no 
use waiting any longer now. She must go back 
and see after her mother’s supper and hide hei 
grief as best she might, lest the invalid shoula 
notice it again as she had noticed it once already 
and petulantly asked for explanation. It was 
doubly hard to go through with her manifold 
and ill-appreciated duties now, and she knew 
that she could not hope to conceal the reason 
very much longer. She would be brought to 
bay, and her mother’s unmerciful reproaches 
would divide her from the one being on earth 
she had to live for, and overwhelm her alto- 
gether. 

And as she thought on the dreary outlook be- 
fore her and her own utter loneliness and help- 
lessness, she could keep back the tears no longer. 
She turned and clasped the bars of the gate and 
bowed her head upon them, to gasp her misery 
out in long, deep-drawn, heart-shaking sobs, 
monotonous in their rise and fall as the ceaseless 
murmur of the swell gently breaking upon the 
pebbles below ; and through them, like the wail 
of the gulls out seaward, came the fitful ery of a 
prayer grown abject by repetition: ‘‘O God, 
give him back to me !”’ 


3ut if she had known that in her home, con- 
cealed amongst the pile of papers which she care- 
fully folded every day and packed away into a 
corner of the sitting-room, lay the answer to all 
her doubts and questionings she would have 
been spared the torment and suspense of the last 
week, and at least have had the consolation of 
knowing that her distrust of the man she loved 
was wholly groundless ; even though the cer- 
tainty of her loss and the sharpness of the shock 
might have been yet harder perhaps to bear. If 
she had read the paper which her mother took 
in regularly, though she could ill afford it, for 
the poor satisfaction of watching the gradual 
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ruin of others in the same position as herself she 
might have noticed the following short paragraph 
which it had contained the Saturday before : 





‘Yesterday, Coroner - held an inquest upon 
the body of Arnold Braithewaite, an artist, who was 
run over and killed on Wednesday last on Broadway, 
by a van belonging to Crauley & Co., furniture dealers. 
The evidence went to show that the van was proceed- 
ing at a moderate pace along Broadway when the de- 
ceased suddenly walked out of a jeweler’s store at the 
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GOLD MINING IN 

Mvcu attention has been attracted recently 
to the gold fields of the Trail Creek and Bound- 
ary districts, in the West Kootenai section of 
British Columbia, and, after three months of 
diligent investigation, observation and inquiry, 
I am forced to the conclusion that indications 
of a veritable new be found 
there. That the Kootenai country is strongly 
bi-metallic is another conclusion at which I 
have arrived, as the silver mines in the Slocan 
district, north of and adjoining the Trail Creek 
and Boundary districts, are undoubtedly the 
richest in the world in the metal so forcibly de- 
popularized at the last Presidential election. 

The geological story told in the rocks of this 
auriferous portion of the North American con- 
tinent is one of decided interest. 
that this earth was, 
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corner of Maiden Lane 
It appeared that was so intent upon examining a 
ring which he |} st purchased, that he disregarded 
the driver’s warning shouts, and was knocked down 
before the latter d pull up his horses. Both wheels 
passed over his | , killing him instantly. The jury 


and essayed to cross the street. 


returned a verd accidental death, and absolved 
the driver from blame-in the matter.”’ 

But she never read the papers. How was she 
to know ? 
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less slight in their character; this crust being 
broken through at one place and another by cracks 
and craters, allowing egress to the molten floods 
beneath, which added to its thickness. The gas- 
eous atmosphere descended upon this crust, filling 
the trenches of its corrugated surface with a chem- 
ical, hot and st 
rising above tl 


eamy ocean. The primitive lava, 
1is ocean, was deposited in its bed 
as the first sedimentary strata, and formed the 
first stratified rocks of the world, and to this in- 
itial era of formation geology has given the name 
Archean age. 

This Archean, or beginning, age is divided 
into three groups, the Laurentian being the old- 
est, or Archean proper, and the Huronian and 
Algonkian, which form, more correctly speaking, 
the pre-Cambrian, or that series of rock forma- 








some millions of 
years ago, in a gas- 


eous condition, re- 
volving through 
space as an incan- 
descent, luminous, 
globe. Gradually 
the planet became 
consolidated into a 
molten ball, sur- 
rounded by gases 


arranged, doubtless, 
in the order of their 
specific gravity. 
Geological hy pothe- 
sis further 
that the 
sphere 


asserts 
molten 
gradually 
cooled, forming a 
corrugated crust, 
with elevations and 
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tions preceding the Cambrian and Silurian ages, 
which, in other the auriferous 
beaches of that period, transformed later on into 
hard rock. It that the character of 
the Archean age indications there would warrant 
the hypothesis in effect that the first solid ground 
of the American 

ada, the close of 


words, were 


is claimed 


continent was formed in Can- 
that initial era, it is alleged, 
finding a few granite islands barely outlined in 
what is now known as the Kootenai districts of 
British Nature’s 
cast up its Cambrian beaches and Silurian lime- 


Columbia. busy workshops 
















stones against these granite isl- 
ands the surrounding 
thus formed the 
backbone of the American con- 
tinent. 


from 


ocean, and 


As it is not my intention to 
write a treatise of a geological 
character I will merely men- 
tion the eras immediately suc- 
ceeding those already named 
the 
boniferous, 


Devonian, Car- 
Jura-Trias, Creta- 


as being 


ceous and Tertiary, the last mentioned being 
the world’s tropical summer. Now came the Gla- 
cial and Quartenary epochs, the former changing 
By the grind- 
ing motion of the glaciers, the ravines were deep- 
ened and widened, and fissure veins of gold and 
silver exposed. 


the Tertiary summer into winter. 


As the Quarternary, or present 
age succeeded the Glacial epoch, the ice began to 
melt and form into lakes and rivers, the roaring 
torrents of the latter carrying with them the loose 
gold and laying the auriferous beaches and gold 
placer beds, of modern times, of the Pacific 
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Slope. The deductions made possible by the 
foregoing geological details are that the primal 
auriferous beaches were laid, during the pre- 
Cambrian period, in the gold fields of British Co- 
lumbia. 

It is his knowledge of geology and paleontology, 
coupled with vears of practical experience in 
mines, hills and mountains, that guides the pros- 
pector in his search for the precious metals. As 
the acorn is to the oak, so is the prospector to the 
mining interests. A prospector named Marshall 
enjoyed the unique distinction of having been the 

germ of an immense Western 
Empire, as he was the first dis- 
coverer of gold in California. 
To the prospector of the Mar- 
shall type, however, the geolog- 
ical conditions of the country be- 
ing described would present any 
but alluring features. His dis- 
coveries were of the placer and 
free-milling character, offering 
opportunities for the individ- 
ual of discovering rich local de- 
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posits and ‘‘chimneys’’ comparatively easy of 
The gold mining of 


the Trail Creek and Boundary regions ‘is mainly 


access and development. 
of the base-ore character, necessitating invest- 
ments in heavy and powerful machinery, such as 
air compressors and drills, and requiring a knowl- 
edge of metallurgy undreamt and unheard of in 
the golden days of 49. This more prosaic feature 
of modern mining has its compensating features, 


however, in the greater degree of certainty at- 
tending results and in the almost arithmetical 
accuracy with which forecasts can be made. 
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It may be remarked, by way of parenthesis, 
that some free-milling ore is being found in the 
districts named, and mines of this character give 
almost incredible indications of richness. 

In this West Kootenai gold country, the pro- 
spector for ‘‘ placers’’ is in a decided minority. 
Here, it is the hard rocks of the hills that are sub- 
jected to his closest scrutiny. He first looks for 
‘* float,’’? the oxidized and crumbled portions of 
outcropping veins which have fallen down hill. 
Should he have encountered this ‘‘ tloat’’ at the 
mouth of a stream, or in some deep canon, he 
follows the course of either, looking eagerly for 
** float’? and scanning the surrounding rocks for 
In this 
manner he determines the location of ledges, and 
he then proceeds to ‘‘stake’’ his claim, after 
approximating the value of the croppings, and 
determining the direction of 
Under 
the mining laws of Canada, 
he is entitled to ‘‘ stake out’”’ 
a square 1,500 by 1,500 feet, 
approximately 52 acres in 
area. In the United States, 
the prospector is only allowed 
to ‘‘stake-out’’ a paralello- 
gram 600 by 1,500 feet in 
some, and 300 by 1,500 feet 
in other States ; but,'in ad- 
dition thereto, is permitted to 
follow the ‘‘ dip’’ of the vein, 
through the side lines of the 
claim, to any distance. He 
must confine himself strict- 
ly to the boundaries of his 
claim in Canada, and it is a 
mooted question as to which 


indications of a gold-bearing character. 


the ledge, or vein. 


country’s laws are the mést equable and advan- 
tageous for the prospector and mine operator. 

After recording a description of his claim at the 
nearest recorder’s office within fifteen days after 
location, he must do work on it to the value of 
$500, ten feet of tunnelling or shafting being an 
equivalent of $100, or pay the $500 in cash to 
the Canadian Government, and the property then 
becomes his. With samples of the ore and ac- 
companying assays, he is now a vendor of pos- 
sible embryotic millions, or, mayhap, becomes, 
so to speak, the germ of a new mining camp ; 
but many an old prospector, in this regard, has 
lived so long on hopes deferred that he can justly 
be classified as a fair specimen of the paleontology 
which he has studied for years. 

As it is not within the scope of this article to 
treat of other than live issues, I will presume 
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has loeated a valuable claim 
x Boundary countries and 


that the prosp: 
in the Trail © 
has disposed same to a mining company 
at a reasonal| By way of parenthesis, I 


may state that prospector here is generally 


forced to be satisfied with a comparatively small 
price for his , on account of the formation 
being very hard, thus necessitating rather large 
outlays of mé for machinery. 

Mining experts having thoroughly substan- 
tiated his representations at the behest of capital, 
transportation ilities having been improved 
with marvelous dispatch, the ‘* plant’’—i. e., a 
complete outfit 
to the location 
the claim deter 
work. If lo 


tain a tunnel is 


f mining machinery—is brought 
The topographical condition of 

s the character of the initial 
lon the side of a hill or moun- 
is a rule commenced and run in 











ON DEER PARK MOUNTAIN, ROSSLAND. 


on the ledge, or a shalf sunk if the mine is sit- 
uated on a plateau. 4t is also the rule, rather 


than the exception, to run a certain distance in 


a tunnel or d n a shaft by manual labor before 
placing the machinery. Timbering is generally 
inception of the work or at the 
| or shaft. Progression of the 
r the real values of the find, the 
placed in position and opera- 


required at ft 
mouth of th 

work detern 

machinery is 1 
tions comme! | on a much larger scale. Com- 
pressed air or steam drills beat a ceaseless tattoo 
upon the or in, and giant powder is exploded 
in the holes formed by the drills. The modern 
miner is virt . drill man or machine man. 
After the blasts the 


fills his whe 


‘“trammer’’ or ‘‘ mucker’’ 

rrow, or ear, if the tunnel has 
far enough to necessitate the lay- 
ing of a track, and the ore is run out to the 


been driven 
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dump. The vitals of the mountain are examined 
with a degree of excitement and expectancy 
varying with the temperament of the manager or 
superintendent, or perhaps with the ratio of his 
monetary interest in the venture. 

Pyrites glisten under the miner’s candle with 
as much lustre, perhaps, as sylvanite ; hence the 
natural anxiety with regard to the nature of the 
ore brought to the sunlight. 

After the ore is sampled, and should the value 
and conditions justify it, a ‘‘ big strike’’ is re- 
ported, giving size of the ledge and values found, 
and the entire mining community is allowed to 
share in the excitement. That it does so is by 
no means an unnatural condition. The ledge of 
this particular property may extend through to 
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adjoining properties in both directions. Experts 
and visitors are allowed to examine the mine ; 
samples of the ore are displayed in the windows 
of the principal stores in camp, and public expec- 
tation is on the ‘‘qui vive’’ for further develop- 
ments and smelter returns from this particular 
property. 

I may explain, for the benefit of the uniniated, 
that base ores, containing usually a large per- 
centage of gold and copper with a much smaller 
proportion of lead and silver, have to be treated 
with a ‘‘flux’’ and subjected to great heat at the 
smelting works. As a result of this treatment 
and fiery ordeal the metals adhere together and 
form what is known as a ‘‘ matte,’’ which is eas- 
ily separated from the diorite, or other rocky 
formation. This ‘‘matte’’ is then sent to the 


reduction works and the metals finally separated. 
But to return to our mine. It may be that the 
stage of development indicated has been reached 
by running in, say 200 feet, in the tunnel. Now 
a ‘‘raise’’ is made on the ledge, fifty feet or 
‘“winze’’ or shaft is sunk, and if 
the ore body is found to be as good as in the tun- 
nel level, a lower tunnel may be started on the 
ledge. Ofttimes diamond drills are used to aid 
in determining the extent of the ore bodies. The 
cores produced by these drills are sampled for 
the purpose of arriving at the value of the ore. 
The mine may now be said to have resched a 
stage where further developments are se,f-sup- 
porting. Stoping is commenced. By stoping is 
meant blocking out the ore from above, necessi- 
tating additional drills 
and labor, but reduc- 
ing the cost of tonnage. 
After the tunnel has 
been run in 100 or 200 
feet, cross cutting is 
ofttimes resorted to for 
the purpose of deter- 
mining the width of 
ledge, and the general 
character of adjoining 
country rocks. In the 
Trail Creek and Boun- 
dary districts the coun- 
try rocks, and by this 
is meant the rock 
formation indigenous 
to any given locality, 
is diorite and uralite 
porphyrite. There is 
evidently a large sys- 
tem of lines of frac- 
ture in the ore deposits 
here, with a north-east by south-west and 
east by west trend. In these fractures, or 
fissures, immense ore shutes are found, in 
some instances forty feet in width and 400 
feet in length, with increasing values as greater 


more, and a 


depth is gained. The almost typical covering 
of these ore shutes is an iron capping or red- 
dish brown sintery mass. The typical ore of 
these districts may be divided into two classes, 
the smelter returns of the first class yielding 
about $50 per ton and the second class $27 to 
$28 per ton. 

The first discovery of gold in British Columbia 
is said to have been made by an Indian woman, 
who found a nugget on the beach at Gold Har- 
bor, on the west coast of the Queen Charlotte 
Islands, in 1851. This was followed by discov- 
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Creek, in East Koo- 
tenai. It was, how- 
ever, not until 1890 
that claims were re- 
corded in West Koo- 
tenai, the section of 
British Coiumbia in 
which the Trail Creek 
and Boundary Creek 
districts are located. 
On May 27 of that 
year Oliver Bordan 
recorded the ‘ Lily 
May,’’ after it had 
passed through sev- 
eral hands, develop- 
ments on this claim, 
established by what 















A MINERS’ BOARDINGHOUSE. 


eries of placer gold at Fort 
Colville, a Hudson Bay post, a 
short distance south of the 
International Boundary Line, 
in 1855. In 1863 rich placers 
were found on Wild Horse 








DEER PARK MOUNTAIN 
FROM ROSSLAND. 
is known as ‘‘assess- 
ment work,’’ being so 
promising that it was 
sold for $40,000 on 
ninety days’ and six 
months’ time. July 
27th, 1890, was an im- 
portant day in the 
history of this new El- 
dorado, as it was on 
that day that Joseph 
Bourjouis discovered 
and located the ‘‘ Cen- 
tre Star’’ and the ‘‘War 
Eagle,’’ and his part- 
ner, J. Morris, located 


GROUP OF CORNISH MINERS. the ‘‘Idaho”’ and 
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‘‘Virginia.”’ They discovered the ‘‘Le Roi’? 
on that same day, but, the law prohibiting more 
than one location on a vein by the same parties, 
they tendered it to one E. 8. Topping if he would 
consent to pay the recording fees. Mr. Topping 
accepted the offer more in a spirit of accommo- 
dation than anything else. The present owners 
of the ‘‘ Le Roi’’ have recently refused an offer 
of $4,500,000, or $9 each for the 500,000 shares, $5 
per share par value, of their company’s capital- 
ization. There are at this date several million 
dollars of ore in sight in the ‘‘ Le Roi.’’ This 
mine has paid over $300,000 in dividends during 
the past fifteen months. In January of the pres- 
ent year the ‘‘War Eagle’’ mine was sold to 
Toronto capitalists for $850,000, after having 
paid $187,000 in divi- 
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gle’’ in output, and the priest- 
ly ‘‘St. Elmo’’ may some day 
pass the leviathan ‘‘ Jumbo”’ in 


the race for supremacy. The 
martial ‘‘R. E. Lee’’ is vying 
with the ‘‘ Homestake,’’ while 


the ‘‘Gopher’’ may burrow its 
way, unobserved, in advance of 
them. 

I should mention here a 
seeming geological caprice of 
nature, as exemplified in the 
presence of a single and some- 
what circumscribed free-milling 
locality, situate about two miles 
west of Rossland, on the O. K. 
Mountain. I use the term cir- 
cumscribed in a comparative 
sense only, as there are four mines in the free- 
milling precinct of the regulation size. The ‘‘O. 
K.”’ is the oldest and best known of this quartet 
of aristocrats, the ‘‘I. X. L.,’’ ‘Golden Drip,”’ 
and ‘‘The Bryan and Jumbo No. 3”’ forming 
the balance of the quota. ‘‘The Bryan and 
Jumbo No. 3”’ enjoys the unique distinction of 
having been developed, partially at least, at no 
expense to its owners, as the construction of a 
railroad through a portion of it did, it is esti- 
mated, $5,000 worth of prospecting without 
It is alleged that this is the very first 
instance in the history of that railroad that its 
management ever did anything without charging 
for the 
munity 


charge. 


service; but the average mining com- 


is strangely insensible to the philan- 





dends in 1896. 

There are twenty- 
five mines under pro- 
of development 
within a radius of one 
and 
from 


cess 
one-half miles 
Rossland, the 
centre of operations in 
the Trail Creek dis- 
trict. The nomencla- 
ture used in designat- 
ing the various mines 
is rather peculiar, 
and could easily form 
the basis for a sep- 
arate article. The 
gentle and domestic 
‘“ Josie,’’ for instance, 
bids fair to rival the 
majestic ‘‘Le Roi’”’ 
and fierce ‘‘ War Ea- 
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thropy which is the usual basis of railroading in 
mining countries. 

So rapid has been the growth of the Trail 
Creek district, and so eager the demand for min- 
ing properties within its limits, that even the 
genus of mine known as the ‘‘ Wildcat’’ brings 
fancy prices. Another name, in the mining ver- 
nacular, for the worthless ‘‘ Wildeat’’ claim is 
‘fa hole in the ground,”’ the ore from which as- 
says on an average of from nothing to a mere 
trace. Such worthless properties as these are 
used for ‘‘stocking’’ purposes by unscrupulous 
individuals, who seek to entice the unwary by 
means of brilliant and verbose prospectuses and 
a large capitalization. While practices of this 
undesirable character are to be deplored and 
deprecated they should not be used as a basis for 
eondemning the ‘‘stocking,’’ or capitalizing, of 
legitimate gold-mining companies and _ enter- 
prises, without the formation of which many of 
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from Spokane, or by water and rail from Revel- 
stoke, on the Canadian Pacific railway. Three 
years ago there were possibly four-score people in 
Rossland, as against 7,000 at present writing. 

To the denizen of the thickly inhabited sec- 
tions of the United States east of the Rockies, 
the condition, both social and communistiec, of a 
mining camp like Rossland would prove an in- 
teresting study. Even the inhabitant of the 
[daho, Montana and Colorado 
finds so many radical points of difference between 
conditions existing | 


mining sections it 

g¢ here and those of his own 
‘‘camps’’ that he is at first at a loss in many 
respects. Law and order prevail to an extent 
and degree so foreign to the averge American 
mining camp that the gentlemen who are wont to 
dally over the green cloth and enforce their argue 
ments and opinions with trusty Colts, in the 
States, are metamorphased into veritable Othellos 
for the nonce in Rossland. Gambling dens are 





A DRILLING CONTEST IN ROSSLAND. 


the most desirable mining properties of to-day 
would have remained undeveloped. 

Mining for precious metals in this progressive 
era has advanced in the same ratio that has 
characterized other mechanica! sciences, and the 
application of prudence and forethought to a 
mining enterprise bears with it a proportionate 
degree of safety and profit. In view of the in- 
flux of population during the past two years to 
the Trail Creek district, and consequent inflation 
of prices there, to which allusion has been made, 
the Boundary district, as vet in a comparatively 
undeveloped condition, both from a mining 
standpoint and from one of transportation facil- 
ities, is attracting the attention of the prospector 
and investor. 

Anaconda is at present the centre or base of 
operators in the Boundary country. Rossland, 
the capital of the Trail Creek country, is situated 
about five miles, as the bird flies, north of the 
Washington State line, and is reached by rail 


an unknown quantity in Rossland, and in fact in 
all of the camps British Columbia, and dif- 
ferences of opinions are adjudicated between bib- 
rough and tumble,’’ or Mar- 
contest, in which, as a rule, 

the best, man wins. The 


ulous miners i 
quis of Queens 
the soberest, 
American min mp ‘‘tough’’ regards such 
conditions with sgust none the less eloquent 
but, as the law provides 


for any one detected carrying 


beeause of its s 
two years seclus 
weapons, concealed or for the purposes of offense 
and defense, and the law is enforced here, he 
must yield to the inevitable or seek other past- 
ures. A shorn Pecksniff is a valiant sight in 
comparison with the weaponless mining camp 
ruffian, which is proof positive that he is a cow- 
ard at heart. 

I should not care to be understood or inter- 
preted as decrying American mining camps, or 
the better elements of people inhabiting them. 
On the contrary, I can point to many communis- 
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tic characteristics in which the Canadian mining 
center is far behind its neighbor across the bor- 
der, and surely the laws on both sides of the 
boundary line are by no means widely apart, in 
spirit or in letter. They are enforced and ob- 
served on the Canadian side of the line while just 
the opposite condition prevails in the average 
Western mining community in the States. The 
most peculiar fact, and one almost approaching 
the anomalous, is that 90 per cent. of the mining 
population of the West country is 
American—i. ¢., native and naturalized in char- 
acter. At the last general election in Canada, in 
the Autumn of ’96, there were eighteen individ- 
uals in Rossland legally entitled to use their 
franchises. 


Kootenai 


Wages paid here are about on a par 
with those paid in the mining districts of the 





DINNER OF THE 


States, and yet, with the overwhelming percentage 
of miners fresh from the strikes in Idaho and 
Colorado, not even a murmur of dissatisfaction is 
heard. The absence of labor troubles in these 
British Columbian districts will, no doubt, rank 
next to the character of the ore deposits in at- 
tracting capital. 

In Rossland the pacific conditions referred to 
are largely due to the one-man power (the place 
is not as yet incorporated) of Recorder John 
Kirkup, who is perhaps the most unique per- 
sonality in the community. A giant physically, 
he is no less a power as a moral force. Four 
churches and a most valiant branch of the Sal- 
vation Army find the field here sufficiently broad 
for a resting-place. 
mental vision ‘‘ 


And that brings before my 
Father Pat’’ (Rev. A. H. Irwin), 


in charge of the English church; and whe, in 
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the entire Trail Creek mining district does not 
know Father Pat? From the crooked environs 
of ‘‘Sour Dough”’ Alley to the aristocratic pur- 
loins of Le Roi Avenue the stalwart figure of this 
Anglican priest is known as the embodiment of 
unselfish and true manhood. An Oxford man, 
with an income sufficient for his modest wants, 
he devotes his entire time to ministering on the 
frontier without charging a sou for his services. 
He takes a fortnightly stroll of forty miles to an 
outlying portion of his parish, simply for the 
sake of the exercise and possibly to remind him of 
the days when he was champion half-back at old 
Oxford. 

Oliver Durant, as the nestor of the mining 
comimunity proper, is one of the highest assays 
of the composite humanity which goes to make 

up a mining camp. 
| Frank C. Loring is 
| an embryotic Du- 
rant, it may be said, 
had the tenor of the 
two men’s lives been 
at all similar. His 
metal has the same 
true ring. W. 38. 
Haskins, the mining 
superintendent, is 
possibly the best type 
of the all-around 
miner in that entire 
West Kootenai coun- 
try. Ex - Inspector 
of Mines for the 
State of Idaho dur- 
the troublous 

times of the strikes 

in the Coeur d’ Alene 
country, he passed through ordeals which only 
men can survive. He stands like a solid rock in 
the surging, whirling and seething maelstrom of 
a mining community in his ultra-conservatism. 
Son of a California pioneer, and with twenty-eight 
years of mining experience behind him, there are 
hereditary and practical reasons for his invariably 
good judgment of a mining proposition. By 
surreptitious means I was enabled to get a photo- 
graph of him. 

Civilization in Rossland is typified by two ex- 
tremes—the higher by a good club, and the other 
by a sign that I saw in one of the hotels bearing 
the legend, 


ing 


PROSPECTORS. 


‘*Gentlemen will please not expecto- 
rate on the floor of this dining-room.’’ There 
are two banks in the place, the first one having 
opened up its temporary office in a barber shop, 
so that a man could have tonsorial application 
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LOWER TUNNEL OF A MINE. ' 


made to his physiognomy and 
his note at one and the same 
time. Thirty or more hotels 
offer shelter to the traveler, and 
liquid as well as solid refresh- 
ments. The quality of the 
former is said to be far su- 
perior to that offered in even 
the largest centres of the States. 
With a ‘waffle factory and 
hash foundry ’’ on Sour Dough 
Alley, and M. Escalet on Col- 
umbia Avenue, the most met- 


LE ROI MINES, ROSSLAND. 


ropolitan gastronomic skeptic 
need not seek self-destruction 
DV the slow process of starva- 
tion in’ Rossland. Electric 
lights and a water system are 
among the modern features of 
the mushroom town, and 
steam-heated apartments and 
hotels are among the possibili- 
ties of the immediate future. 
The climatic conditions are 
a surprise to the uninitiated. 
For only four months of the 
year is surface prospecting a 
matter of some difficulty, and 
active mining is never sus- 
pended as a result of adverse 


A $500,000 orE DUY?, 


atmospheric or climatic con- 
ditions. In winter the mean 
temperature is far above zero, 
and ninety in the shade is the 
maximum during old Sol’s 
busy months. 

Real estate conditions and 
values are a study in them- 
selves in a town like Rossland. 
A dozen men will tell you of 
an opportunity each had, 
‘Just two years and a half 
ago, sir,’’ of buying thirty lots 
in the centre of the town for 
$600, or $20 each, which are 
now changing hands on a basis 
of $5,000 and over per lot. 
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In a community of this character the people 
separate themselves into two great parties—one 
of pessimistic and the other of optimistic ideas, 
with regard to the future of the place. The 
croakers can’t see, for the life of them, how ex- 
isting conditions can possibly support so large a 
town ; while the optimists contend that existing 
conditions ought to take care of a centre of popu- 
lation of three or four times the extent, or at 
least, twice as large. 

Whatever the future of Rossland may be, there 
can be but little doubt of the fact that the gold 
mines of Trail Creek and Boundary Creek, and 
the wonderful silver mines of the Slocan country, 
to the north of them, will soon be the mining 
Mecca of the entire civilized world. A number 
of additional smelting plants are under process of 
erection, and the completion of these, and the 
presence of free-milling ores in greater abund- 
ance in the Boundary district than in any other 
part of West Kootenki will prove an irresistible 
attraction to a large number of people, although 
base-ore mining is, in the opinion of many, a far 
safer proposition. 
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HOW QUEEN MARY HELPED TO SAVE THE UNION. 


By GEORGIA CUSTIS. 


QueEEN Mary was only a doll, but like her 
illustrious namesake, the beautiful and un- 
fortunate Queen of Scots, she lived in very 
troubled and warlike days, and was herself con- 
cerned in an episode which played a small part 
in a great conflict, as we shall presently see. 

Queen Mary belonged to a dear little girl 
named Lucy Dabney, who lived with her father 
and mother in a pleasant home in the lovely 
Shenandoah Valley. Beautiful and peaceful as 
usual the valley appeared in the early spring of 
1863, yet whenever its inhabitants gathered, in 
church or farmhouse or village street, their talk 
was of war. General Lee had started on his 
famous march northward, selecting a route 
through the valley with the utmost wisdom, for 
he knew well that he could rely upon finding 
good roads for his artillery, fodder for his horses, 
and a hearty welcome for his men in the South- 
ern homes scattered along the route. But there 
were those who shuddered at the thought of the 
near approach of a great army of hungry men 
and horses, tramping through fields and vine- 
yards and fearing dearth and leanness where 
they had found plenty and fatness. And there 
was another great army of eighty thousand men 
approaching from the North. Many thought 
there was sure to be a mighty battle, and there 
were thoughtful dwellers in that region who 
shuddered as they looked out upon the peaceful 
landscape, soon perhaps to be drenched with the 
blood of brave men. 

The cause of the Confederacy seemed just then 
to be gaining, for the Union forces had been de- 
feated in a long and bloody battle, and hundreds 
of soldiers were deserting from the Army of the 
Potomac ; their leaders were disheartened, too, 
and the cost of the war for the Union had been 
even thus far enormous. 


The Southern soldiers, on the other hand, 
were exhilarated by their successes, and devoted 
as one man to their leader. They were march- 
ing, too, through a loyal country surrounded by 
friends, while the Union soldiers had to fight 
their way along step by step, depending on the 
inmates of the farmhouses and villages on the 
way for an unwilling tribute of food and shelter. 

Lucy’s father was a colonel in the Southern 
army, and early in the war he had gone away 
with his regiment. Mrs. Dabney had bidden her 
husband God-speed with a heavy heart, for 
while she was by birth a Virginian, she had 
been reared and educated in a Northern city 
where she had many warm friends, and she 
could not but view with horror a conflict which 
separated in mortal hatred those who had before 
heen united by the most sacred ties of kinship 
or affection, and she had taught her little 
daughter to pray night and morning that the 
cruel war might soon be ended. 

It was not without misgivings that Colonel 
Dabney had left his wife and child, protected 
only by a few faithful negroes who had chosen to 
remain with their beloved mistress even after 
they had become possessed of their new free- 
dom. He well knew the temptation that a 
lonely country house, well-stocketl with comforts 
and provisions would offer to a marauding army, 
but Mrs. Dabney had laughed at his fears, pre- 
ferring the privacy of her own home to the com- 
paratively greater safety of a lodging in the 
neighboring town. 

‘‘We will await your coming here,’’ she said. 
** And God grant it may not be for long.”’ 

When her husband had gone she tried to in- 
terest herself in the work of the farm, superin- 
tending herself the sowing and planting of 
crops, which she felt too sure, alas! would be 
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trampled down long before harvest beneath the 
marching feet of horses and soldiers. She also 
directed with more than her usual interest the 
lessons and sports of her little daughter, who 
was more or less cut off from the society of other 
children. 

Lucy had one particular friend, however, the 
daughter of a New England school-friend of Mrs. 
Dabney, whom fate had brought to live in the 
neighboring town some two miles distant. Mrs. 
Archer and Sue would often walk out to the 
Dabneys’ in the morning, and the little girls 
would spend a long happy day together, playing 
with their dolls (whom they had named after 
their favorite heroines), or wandering through 
the meadows and orchards, while the young 
mothers would sit within the house and talk 
with pale faces and almost in whispers of the 
great conflict which was coming 
their homes. 

Mrs. Archer avowed openly and fearlessly her 
adherence to the Union cause, and her husband 
was fighting somewhere in a neighboring State, 
but strangely enough the women’s differing 
views were no strain upon their mutual respect 
and affection, and they were united in their 
anxieties and fears for the brave men who were 
fighting each for what he believed to be a just 
and holy cause. 

In the early spring of that eventful year a de- 
tachment of General Meade’s great army had 
succeeded in fighting their way as far south as 
the town in which the Archers lived, where they 
occupied a strongly fortified position, while the 
Southern army was also advancing from the 
other direction ; there had been already several 
skirmishes in the neighborhood, and the air was 
full of the rumblings of the great storm which 
was soon to burst at Gettysburg. 

It was no longer possible for Mrs. Archer and 
Sue to continue their walks into the country, 
nor could they communicate with their friends, 
and for months no news of Colonel Dabney had 
reached his home, so that Lucy and her mother 
were more than unusually lonely and anxious. 

They were soon to have company, however. 
One morning while they were at breakfast, they 
heard the sound of horses’ feet on the gravel 
without, and three officers wearing the Con- 
federate uniform dismounted before the door. 
They had come to announce with the utmost 
courtesy that with the kind permission of Mrs. 
Dabney they would be glad to make their head- 
quarters in her house during such time as they 
should require to remain in the neighborhood. 
Their special duty was the convoying of certain 


ever nearer 
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prisoners who would shortly arrive, and in a few 
moments they did, indeed, appear. There were ten 
of them, and a sorry enough spectacle they pre- 
sented, as they came limping up the avenue, 
driven by men on horseback, bound together in 
pairs, and gaunt and pale and wasted from weeks 
of privation and exposure. 

‘** And this,”’ 
der, ‘‘is war !’’ 


cried Mrs. Dabney, with a shud- 
And she hastened off to prepare 
as best she could for the unexpected arrival of 
twenty hungry men. 

To the prisoners the luxurious Southern home 
paradise indeed. They were still 
bound and guarded, to be sure, but their suffer- 
ings were at an end for the present, and the rig- 
orous 


seemed a 


conditions of their imprisonment were 
softened as much as possible by the lady of the 
She was not allowed to speak to the 
prisoners, nor to see them except occasionally, 
but little Lucy soon made friends with officers 
and men, and her childish prattle was such a 
relief to the soldiers on guard that she came and 
went freely in the ‘‘quarters’’ of the freed slaves, 
which had been assigned to the prisoners. 


house. 


They were guarded with great vigilance, as 
they were considered to be particularly ‘‘ valua- 
ble,’’ being all officers celebrated for their brav- 
ery. For one of them little Lucy soon conceived 
a very particular affection. He was a young 
colonel of a Massachusetts regiment, who had 
been captured several months before whike mak- 
ing a daring foray into the enemy’s country, in 
which he had become separated from his men, 
who believed him to have been killed. He had 
made several attempts to escape, and was in 
consequence treated with more than usual se- 
verity, but Lucy was allowed to visit him, for 
the officers in charge of the prisoner had not 
the heart to refuse to Colonel Franklin the inno- 
cent amusement of her childish prattle. She 
used often to take her favorite doll Queen Mary 
with her on her visits to the colonel, and that 
gallant officer would amuse her with stories of 
his own little girl at home, promising ‘‘ when 
the war was over’’ to bring her to Virginia to 
see Lucy and Queen Mary. 

The little girl was greatly troubled that her 
dear, brave papa and this fine new friend were 
in some way not friends, although they had 
never met. 

‘¢Mamma,”’ she said, one night when she was 
going to bed, ‘‘do you think it would be wrong 
to let Colonel Franklin go home to see his little 


Mrs. Dabney was startled by the child’s ear- 
nest manner. 














‘* Has Colonel Franklin ever asked you to help 
him to escape ?’’ she asked, quickly. 

‘¢Oh, no, mamma—never! And he never 
would, I am sure.”’ 

‘‘No, Ido not believe he would,’’ said Mrs. 
Dabney, thoughtfully, and then she came and 
sat down beside her little girl, trying to explain 
the cruel necessity which had made Colonel 
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dear, suppose my own papa should be a prisoner 
somewhere, like Colonel Franklin, you know, 
and suppose he wanted, oh, dreadfully, you 
know, to come home to see his little girl, do you 
think it would be very wrong if the people in the 
house where he was staying were just to open 
the door and let him out?” 


‘*Oh, Lucy, darling! you must not ask me,”’ 








‘* © PLEASE, LIEUTENANT GROVES, LEND ME Yot ENCIL.’ ”’ 


‘ 


Franklin a prisoner in their house. ‘‘ You must 
remember, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ that Captain Arnold 
and Lieutenant Groves have every reason to be- 
lieve that they and their prisoners are quite safe 
here, and I must not betray the trust they have 
placed in me—you understand, dear, do you 
not ?”’ 

‘©Yes,’’ said Lucy, rather doubtfully, and 
after a moment she said, slowly: ‘‘ But, mamma, 





cried Mrs. Dabney, straining her little daughter 
close to her aching heart, and the little girl was 
silent for a moment, sympathizing in her child- 
ish way with her mother’s anxiety, but pres- 
ently she spoke again. 

‘‘T have been praying to God,”’ she said, very 
softly, ‘‘ that if my own darling papa should be 
a prisoner somewhere like Colonel Franklin, that 


He would put it into the hearts of the people in 
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that house to let him go. But, mamma,”’ she 
continued, with solemn earnestness, ‘‘ 1 don’t 
believe that God will answer my prayer unless 
we let Colonel Franklin go to see his little girl.’’ 
She paused a moment, but as her mother did 
not reply, she whispered, eagerly 


ma, darling! 


: “Oh, mam- 
you must tell me, if Colonel Frank- 
lin were my own papa, wouldn’t you let him go 
to see his little girl ?’’ 

Mrs. Dabney’s slight figure shook with emo- 
tion. 

‘God forgive me !”’ 
would.”’ 

The next morning Lucy went as 


she sobbed ; ‘‘ I believe I 


usual to see 
her friend the colonel, but on the way she stop- 
ped to speak to Lieutenant Groves, who was ‘‘on 
guard ’’ in a hammock under a tree just outside 
the long, low building occupied by the pris- 
oners. 
‘““Oh, 
running 


9? 


dear Lieutenant Groves,’’ cried Lucy, 
up to him, with Queen Mary clasped 
tightly in her arms, ‘‘ I have such a qgre-a-t favor 
to ask of you, which you must please not re- 
fuse !”’ 

‘‘ Well, what is it, little one ?’’ said the young 
officer, smiling at the child’s eagerness. 

‘*T will tell you,’’ said Lucy, dropping her 
voice to a mysterious whisper, ‘‘ you see, to- 
morrow will be Sue Archer’s birthday, and she 
will be so lonely without me and Queen Mary, 
and perhaps she may be thinking that I have 
forgotten all about her because I can’t go to see 
her, you know.” 

The young man laughed, shaking his head. 

‘‘ And I suppose you want me to carry you 
over the lines to see your little friend ?’’ he said. 
‘*Very sorry, Miss Brown Eyes, but it can’t be 
done, you see !”’ 

‘*Oh, no!’ Lucy hastened to explain ; ‘‘ not 
that at all. But please, dear Lieutenant Groves, 
I should like dreadfully to send Queen Marty to 
see Sue ; it would be such a delightful surprise 
on her birthday, you know, and almost 
as seeing me, you know.’’ 

‘‘What an idea, to be sure !’’ exclaimed the 
young man, and then, for he had a kind heart 
with a very warm spot in it for Lucy, he said, 
thoughtfully : ‘‘ Well, now, I don’t know but 
what I might manage it for you somehow. 
Inness is going to cross the lines to-morrow 
under a flag of truce with some dispatches, per- 
haps he might manage to smuggle your doll 
through to your little friend ; of course it would 
be strictly against orders, but pshaw ! what harm 
could it be? You bring Queen Mary to me this 
afternoon, little one, and I'll see what I can do !”’ 


as good 
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Lucy gave the lieutenant an ecstatic hug, and 
then she ran in to tell Colonel Franklin of the 
success of her plan. 

‘* Dear me !’’ said that brave officer, wearily, 
‘“how I envy Queen Mary! I would give all 
my worldly possessions to cross the lines as that 
doll will do to-morrow !”’ 

Lucy was regarding him gravely. 

‘*T wish you could go in her place,”’ 
earnestly. 


she said, 
“Thank you, my dear,’’ said the colonel, 
brushing his sleeve across his eyes, and then he 
tried to smile, as he said, playfully : ‘‘ You see, 
I’m afraid I couldn’t wear Queen Mary’s 
clothes,’’ taking the doll from Lucy for a mo- 
ment. 

‘* Halloo !’’ he said, ‘‘ her head is quite loose. 
I must glue it on for you before she goes visit- 
ing. Dear me, what a hollow pate it is !’’ 

The doll’s head had come off in his hand, and 
he stood staring at it until Lucy grew impa- 
tient. 

‘‘Do you think you can put it on again all 
right ?’’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘* Oh, said Colonel Franklin, absently. 
He was thinking how easily a letter could be 
concealed in the cavity in the doll’s head. His 
own regiment, he had learned, was quartered in 
the very town where the doll was to go. If these 
soldiers had even a suspicion of his presence in 
the neighborhood ! And then he was seized with 
a wild hope. ‘‘ Lucy, dear child,’’ he whispered, 
hoarsely: ‘‘ Do you want to help me to go to see 
my little girl? Oh, Lucy, I am hungry for a 


sight of home !’’ 


yes,”” 


He was half frightened at his own vehemence, 
and he was ashamed of his folly in asking an in- 
nocent child to assist him in a plot to escape. 

3ut Lucy replied with the greatest promptness. 

‘Dear Colonel Franklin,’’ she whispered, 
coming nearer and putting her little hand in 
his, ‘‘I will help you, but you must tell me how 
I can do it.”’ 

Colonel Franklin had bowed his head upon 
the table by which he sat, and his strong frame 
shook with emotion. 

‘Oh, if I should be disappointed again !’’ he 
said, and then he raised his head and laid his 
hand gently on Lucy’s brown curls. ‘‘ No, no, 
dear child,’’ he said. ‘‘We must not think of 
it. It is quite impossible. You must forget my 
foolish words. I will mend Queen Mary’s head, 
and you must run away and play.’’ 


And Lucy did go away, but not to play. She 


walked straight up-stairs to her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Dabney was sitting by the window, looking 














thus 
when she was alone and unobserved, but when 


listlessly down the road. She often sat 
Lucy entered the room she resumed the work 
which had dropped upon her lap, and tried to 
smile as usual. But Lucy was very grave, and 
she closed the door cautiously before she came 
to her mother’s side. 

‘*Mamma,’’ she said, in a solemn whisper, 
‘*T am sure God will not send papa home to us 
until we let Colonel Franklin go to see his little 
girl.’ And then, before Mrs. Dabney could reply, 
she told her of how Queen Mary was to cross the 
lines the next day, of the doll’s hollow head, in 
which a letter could be hidden. 
you to think of how it could be done. 
think of a plan, mamma, dear !’ 

Mrs. Dabney hesitated, but only for a mo- 
ment, for her child’s appeal had gone straight to 
her heart. 

‘*May some Northern woman do as much for 


‘* And we want 
_ 


my husband,’”’ she murmured, and then pres- 
ently she hit upon a plan by which Mrs. Archer 
could be informed that the letter in the doll’s 
head was to be forwarded to the person to whom 
it was addressed. ‘‘Go, Lucy,’’ she said, ‘‘ with 
this paper and pencil concealed in your dress. 
Tell Colonel Franklin to write what he wishes to 
anyone over the line. Let him put the letter, 
carefully in the doll’s head, and I 
will see that it is delivered, and then, my dear, 
here, for must 


addressed, 


come back too, write a 
letter.”’ 
Late that afternoon Lucy appeared 


Lieutenant Groves with Queen Mary clasped in 


you, 
before 


her arms. 
each cheek, but otherwise she betrayed no un- 
usual excitement, and in one hand she held a 
letter. 

The officer shook his head rather doubtfully 
when he saw this, but Lucy pleaded, with tears 
in her eyes, that the birthday letter to her little 
friend might go in the cunning little pocket 
which her mamma had made in the doll’s skirt. 

‘*See !’’ she said, opening the letter and 


A bright spot of color burned in 


spreading it out before him. ‘‘ You may read 
it yourself, only it is so very badly written.” 
And to tell the truth, the writing was a trifle 
shaky, for you see the little hand which held the 
pen had not been quite steady. 


“Dear Sve ”—read the lieutenant —‘‘ I cannot go to 
see you myself, and so I send you my doll to wish you 
a happy birthday. Her name is Vary, and I 
hope that she will sure/y not meet with the same fate as 
Mamma sends love, and sodol. We 


Your loving friend, Lucy.” 


(duee n 


her namesake. 
are all quite well. 


’ said Lucy, when the lieutenant 


‘* Dear me! 
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returned her the letter saying, with a smile, that 
he guessed the is no danger in sending that ! 
! | so ashamed to send such a 
poor letter, and here is at I forgot to cross. 


‘* Dear me 
Please, Lieutenant Groves, lend me your pencil 
to cross a f, 

‘What a scholar !’’ said the officer, 
good-naturedl: d he walked to the window, 
ss little tune, while Lucy, quick 

lieutenant’s pencil quite 
rd in the letter, effacing it 
iltering the meaning of a 
read, ‘ I hope she will surely 


; 


whistling a care 
flash, di 


} 


through one little w 


as a 


entirely, and 
sentence whic] 
meet with the s as her 
** Mamma,’ 
you suppose § 
cut off Queen M 
*¢ Tf she does 1 
Dabney, smili 


namesake 2 
that night, ‘‘ do 
understand that she is to 

*s head ?” 
her mother will,”’ said Mrs. 
ind Luey fell asleep, murmur- 


ispered Luey, 


ing, ‘* How 4 Colonel Franklin will be to see 
his little girl ! 

A week passed and there was no sign that the 
colonel’s friends were aware of his presence in 


the neighborhood. The brave officer sank into a 
fit of almost utt 
*¢ Kither th 


} 


never recel\ a 


despondency. 

ifraid to come, or they have 
letter,”’ he would say, gloom- 
ily, and even I could not keep up his failing 
courage. 

And then one night 


were awaken¢ 


Mrs. Dabney and Luey 
y the sound of hurrying feet 
ck of musketry. A company 
iad stolen through the shrub- 
guard at the ‘‘ quarters,”’ 
prisoners almost before the 


and the sharp 

of Union soldiers 
bery, surprised tl] 
and liberated 
officers, who slept in the house, were well awake 
vhat was going on. They made 
but could do but little 


ing numbers. 


and aware of 


; 


some slight resistance, 


against overpow 


} 


‘Tt was a well-playgned raid and bravely car- 
ried out,’’ said Captain Arnold, as the officers, 
chagrined and mortified, returned to the house 
after their vain attempt to overtake and recap- 
ture the prisor rs 


‘There will be a pretty kettle of fish for us 
when this is reported at headquarters !’’ said 
Lieutenant Groves, gloomily. ‘‘ But, for my 


part, I can’t say Iam sorry those fellows escaped. 
It was pretty poor business to watch a lot of 
hungry, homesick prisoners, and it is work I 
don’t like. I ld much prefer to meet the 
enemy in a fair fight on the battlefield.” 

The lieutenant had his wish, and three weeks 
later he won his captaincy at Gettysburg, but 
it was almost at the cost of his life, and when, 
sick and wounded, he succeeded in making his 
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way back to Mrs. Dabney’s hospitable home, she 
nursed him back again to health, glad that she 
could thus repay him for the unconscious kind- 
ness he had done an enemy. 

When Lucy’s papa came home again, they 
almost forgot the long, weary separation in the 
joy of reunion. 

Colonel Franklin returned, also, to his New 
England home, where his little girl was waiting 
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for him, and when the war was over a box came 
addressed to Lucy. It contained a beautiful 
doll, and with it came a little note which Lucy 
will always keep, I think. It said: 


‘““My pear Lucy—I send you this doll in memory of 
Queen Mary, who saved my papa’s life and sent him 
home to us. I thank you with all my heart, and papa 
sends you his dear love. Your little friend, 

““Tpa FRANKLIN.” 
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IMPRISONED IN THE CANON. 


Wirth that echo came regretful reflection to 
the angry girl. As in a lightning’s flash she saw 
all the miserable results that would follow, and 


‘* FELT HERSELF LED ALONG THE HAZARDOUS WAY.” 





her late unreasoning fury died as suddenly aa it 
had risen. 

Herself once more, the Patience who held the 
government ofsomany 


turbulent spirits in 
such easy grasp be- 
cause, as old Mark 


had put it, ‘‘She had 
first learned to com- 
mand _herself,’’ 
rode forward 
the shed. 
**Stop ! 


she 
under 


Don’t 
shoot! Put up your 
arms! Listen*— oh, 
listen to me!’ 

But it was too late. 
Her own shot had 
been the one ‘‘ spark’’ 
that fell and ‘‘ set the 
flame flashing.’’ It 
was a battle to the 
death. Both groups 
of men were fierce and 
almost lawless, ard 
one was savage quite. 
The slight restraints 
of a frontier civiliza- 
tion fell away from 
them, and for awhile 
there was chaos. 

Patience, her 
white horse, was in 
the midst of it always. 
In vain Gaspar tried 
to force her out of 
range of bullets, but 
he was himself forced 
to retreat and watch 
her from a distance. 


on 
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‘Ai de mi! but she bears a charmed life ! 
See! but she cuts them right and left with her 
whip, and everywhere she brings peace. Ca- 
»? 


If she lives ! 
The affair was quickly over. 


ramba ! 
It was maybe 
the sight of their own wounded comrades, or it 
might have been the passionate grief and en- 
treaties of their young mistress, but the firing 
the ‘‘strike’’ at the Upper 
Folding was subdued. 

*© Caramba ! 
an admiring ‘ 
lifetime.’”’ 

‘‘Hush! Call the women. 
them to do here now.”’ 

They came, still timid, or 
these last among those whose men-folk had been 
wounded, but all so far obedient that they ren- 
dered mechanically the aid which Patience or- 
dered. 

‘* Here, Gaspar, you’re an old soldier of many 
brawls, if your own tales of youth are true! 
Take charge of these, and we’ll dress the wounds 
as fast as we can.’’ Then she stood up: ‘‘A 
double-eagle to the man who rides first to Santa 
Paula and brings the doctor here. Two double- 
eagles if he gets back within two hours !’ 

‘* But that is impossible, sefiorita,’’ said one, 
returning after a brief riding. ‘‘The bridge is 
down, and the cajion is a river—full of whirl- 
pools.”’ 

Consternation 


soon ceased, and 
You fought well, sefiorita !’’ cried 
greaser.’’ ‘It was a sight for a 


There is work for 


else ferocious : 


fell upon all who heard the 
story. 

“© The b vd qge down I? 

This meant that they were cut off from all 
connection with the outer world, for the 
had made the cafion itself impassable. 

Patience’s heart sank. It was not, however, 
on her own account and because she was, also, 
effectually prevented from returning home, but 
because there was one among the wounded men 
whose case seemed desperate. 

‘*The rest will do, yes. But Sam Brush will 
die if help comes not. Old Gaspar’s wit goes 
not so far as a broken head—of that sort, no. 
Then help will come.”’ 


rain 


Patience rose as she spoke and tightened her 
belt, as one preparing for a fight. 

Gaspar shrugged his shoulders. 

“Si? But how? Are there spirits in the air 
to carry messages? If so, then, yes. Otherwise, 
the end must be as it was to be from the begin- 
ning.”’ 

‘*That’s what dad calls fatalism. 
truth. If help will save poor Brush, help he 
will have. Bring Blanco. He’s tired, poor chap, 
Vol. XLV.- 


It’s not the 


29 
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but he’s better 
freshest.’’ 
hy Caramba ! 


‘ Bring help, 


‘You cannot ! 
No! For 


not ! 
sefor, no! | 

A light 
this time it wa 


unreasoning ang 


A smile 
had 


solve. 
tendant 


them as she said 


You, 
and set at na 
Truly, I learn 
from every sid 


also, 


neither foolhar 1\ 
I ean find a wa 


is 


the canon 


and then, and 


bridge was easiet 
Wish me God s 


Blanco from th 
“Tf you go, 
“Tf I go, y 
‘* Because | 

brought you 


girl can ride? 


dares not, old 
7 Indeed, I 


bridge ! But, 


love me, stay ! 


to that scaffol 

people first.”’ 
As if she we 

and held his } 


hand but light 
platform and h 


did not now 
The two partic 
remain apart, 
objectionable. 


died in the pre 


mon 
graver ending 


The West 


lightly, but tl 


taineers, at 
leading spirit, 
man. All n 
secluded 
own. 

‘** Listen, 
poor Sam n 
doctor here. 


cre 


flashe 


+} 


if you love 


hav 


humanity 
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» than any other horse at his 


What would you do, my lady ?”’ 
[ tell you.”’ 





not ! You—shall 
love of your father, the 
ill not bring Blanco.’’ 


You dare 


the 


| in Patience’s eyes again, but 
s neither fierce nor unholy with 

It was pitiful with high re- 
re sad than any her old at- 
er seen upon her lips curved 


ili) 


, 


, 


Am I to be flouted 
cht by everybody, all at once? 
humility at a lightning’s flash 
But it’s all right. I will be 
nor over-confident. I believe 
to Santa Paula, even though 
it. A spot ve noticed now 
ilways meant to try, only the 
Now—necessity, you know ! 
|, good Gaspar; and fetch me 
e corral !’’ 
[ go, 


u stay.’’ 


Pnigo : 


also.’’ 


sefiorita. Haven’t I 
To ride as no other 
Would you dare what Gaspar 

ough he is ?”’ 

I would! 


love you, 


p, almost ? 


temember the 
me, then, because you 
Listen! Swing me up 

I will speak to the 


think 

7 
Wait ! 

ling there. 


re mounting a horse, he stooped 
ilm, and touching the old man’s 
ly, Patience sprang to the raised 
ld up her hand for silence. She 
to command a second time. 
s, whités and Indians, did, indeed, 
but that was customary and not 
Yet the hatred and violence had 
sence of the suffering of a com- 
and in the prospect of a still 
to their late dispute. 

er is said to regard death but 
is was not true of these moun- 


ist. Sam Brush had been their 
ind he was known for a brave 


worship some hero, and these 
ures had made poor Sam theit 
is! There is a possibility that 
be saved, if I can get the 
I, alone. I 


vet 


’'m going to try. 
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think I know a way to ford the cafion—even in 
this flood, and I’m going to seek it. I rely 
upon you all to remain faithful and quiet while 
I am gone, doing your duty. I blame myself 
for this trouble. If I’d been gentler and more 
patient, vou would have been the same. For- 
give me, and don’t give me more to regret by 
misbehaving any more. Gaspar is my agent 
Do exactly what he tells you, and take 
good care of the wounded. Also, those whose 
business it is, look after your sheep. They, 
poor creatures, are innocent enough, and they 
should have been corralled hours ago. What 
will the boss say, when he comes? Good-by ! 
We're off, Blanco and I. Wish us safe journey 
and good luck !’ 

Gaspar had brought the white horse round, 
and she leaped down upon his broad saddle, as 
she spoke, with an agility that many a circus- 
rider might have envied, and that was but an- 
other of the accomplishments her ranch friends 
had taught her. 

A cheer went up that echoed loudly from side 
to side, even poor Brush moving his head 
slightly, as if some consciousness of what was 
going on about him reached his benumbed 
brain; and these superstitious folk took it as 
good omen that just as the thoroughbred dis- 
appeared over the rise that dipped down again 
into the cafion, the sun burst out with a blind- 


ing glory. 


here. 


‘* Now, Blanco, for your honor travel as you 
have never done before. It’s to save life, my 
beauty —life that your unhappy mistress has 
endangered ! Vamos! Pasa! Bien Y’ 

For a brief distance the two journeyed down- 
ward into the ravine in a smooth trot. The 
thoroughbred was sure of foot and the way not 
so difficult, but at a turn in the cafion wall they 
found themselves suddenly confronted by a land- 
slide that effectually barred their further prog- 
ress. 

‘*Oh, this is too bad! It was just this way, 
I remember, to the little pass I hoped to reach. 
What shall I do! But—well, when one can’t 
go forward one must certainly go back. And it’s 
dark down here. Hark! What was that?’ 

There was a rush, a crash of loosened rock 
and soil, and Blanco wheeled in terror. 

‘“Oh, we're lost ! A landslide 
behind us now, too ! dad—poor dad ! 
poor dad !”’ 

At that supreme moment when hope seemed 
suddenly cut off from her, it was not of her own 
peril the loving daughter first thought. She 
seemed for an instant numbed to her own suf- 


Imprisoned ! 
Blanco ! 
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fering, but she saw as in a mirror the grief- 
torn face of the parent she adored. 

Then she took courage and looked about her. 
The cafion wall rose sheer and straight, a wall 
just there of ‘‘ living rock.’’ Behind her and 
before her the whole ravine was filled with the 
mass of débris that towered higher than she 
could see. While below, in the bottom of the 
gulch, raged a torrent that would drown any- 
thing which tempted it, and down which were 
sweeping at that moment great blocks of loosened 
earth and stones, uprooted trees, and all the 
frightful ruins of a mighty flood. 

For a moment Patience felt herself 
sinking beneath a deathly faintness ; then she 
rallied her courage and laid her hand upon 
Blanco’s quivering neck. 

‘*Courage, my pet! One thing we can thank 
God for—we are not dead !’ 

The chance she contemplated turned her giddy 
again. 

“It might have struck right here as well as 
there, behind us or before. But—it didn’t. 
There’s a God rules still, my Blanco !”’ 

And she raised her eyes in the devoutest 
thanksgiving her heart had ever known. 

Raised them to rest upon a dark, sinister 
face peering down upon her out of the clouds 
above; or so, at first, it seemed. Her heart 
contracted with a fresh fear, the look was so for- 
bidding ; then expanded with new hope — it 
was a human face ! 


second 


‘*Oh, whoever you are, can you help me?”’ 

‘‘T am the enemy of your race.’’ 

‘‘T am the friend of yours. 
dian. I know you. 
You 
me ?”’ 

‘And I know you, daughter of the rich man. 
They call you ‘Princess.’ Well, we are in the 
same canoe here, pale face. All die one death, 
redskins and white, but the whites suffer most.’’ 

‘*You mean to be cruel, and that is your own 
affair. But you are, I know, wise in some 
things ; you Indians know the mountains and 
cafions even better than we do. Will you help 
me out? I go to bring a doctor for a wounded 
man.”’ 

‘‘T know. Wounded by one of my people. 
Curse him—he’s well served ! 
my power.”’ 

‘““T am not. There is a Power higher than 
yours, and you mistake me. I am your friend— 
the friend of all your nation. I don’t say this 


You are an In- 
I’ve seen you on the streets. 


sell bows and arrows. Will you help 


You, too, are in 


because I need you now; you may ask it of all 
who know me, Patience Eliot.’’ 
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‘‘And your father is our enemy. Where he 
rules now we ruled once. But for gold I will 
help you; I can; I know a way.”’ 

‘« For gold, then,’’ answered Patience, and de- 
spite her desperation her lip curled scornfully. 

Ouleon saw it and smiled with answering dis- 
dain; but he climbed down the crumbling mass 
of rain-soaked earth with the lightness and agility 
of a cat, and presently landed on his feet beside 
the white horse. 
changed. He 
respectful, and his tone was altered to one of so- 
licitude. This was intended to disarm Patience 
of any fear she retained concerning his actions, 
and it did mislead her. 

‘Tf you will let me blind your eyes you will 
ride with a surer head. The way is dangerous— 
you will fall otherwise.’’ 

“Ride? How can one ride out of this hole?’’ 

~s I will take you over it if 
you will trust me.”’ 

She scrutinized him closely for an instant and, 
despite her romantic faith in his race, a misgiv- 
ing shot through her mind. Then she looked 
upward, backward, all around. herself, of 
her own wisdom, she could never escape from 
that prison of earth and water until the flood 
That might not be for weeks, 
since the winter rains were just beginning, and it 


As he did so his entire manner 
became, or affected to become, 


know a wav. 


By 


should subside. 


might easily rise to drown her where she was en- 
trapped. 

‘‘T’m in a desperate strait. I myst trust you. 
But why should I not? .Why should you wish 
to harm me?”’ 

‘‘Why, indeed ! 
handkerchief ? ”’ 

She allowed him to bandage her eyes with it, 
and, as soon as this was done, felt that 
Blanco was being led forward and upward. It 
seemed improbable to her that this should be 
over the soft mass of freshly fallen earth, but she 
realized that there was no other exit possible ; 


Will you lend me your 


she 


and from the rough passage, the slips and floun- 
derings of her faithful horse, she knew that she 
was climbing almost perpendicularly upward. 

But she sat her saddle as firmly as possible, 
and clung to it with both hands. 

At the end of what she judged might be five 
minutes her progress was stopped. 

‘** You will have to dismount and walk here.”’ 

‘*Surely I can ride wherever Blanco can step, 
and he mustn’t be left behind.’’ 

‘*You will be safer on your feet. The ledge is 
narrow. To ride would be to brush yourself 
against the rocks—and off. The fall is very 
deep. You would be dead before you reached 
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the bottom. Blanco is wise; he will step care- 
fully, and if he falls, it is but a horse. Still, he 
will not fall, nor you—if you obey my advice. 
Ready ?”’ 

nge to her afterward, that even 
that anxious pause she reflected 
t English that Ouleon used, and 
how she would uss 


It seemed st 
in the midst of 
upon the excel 
it in argument on behalf of 
her schemes to educate his more ignorant breth- 
ren. 

‘“*Ready.”’ She 
the hand of 
the hazardous w 

‘One foot exa tly 


put her hand trustingly into 
ide and felt herself led along 


| 


before the other. Huge the 


rock on the right; foree all your weight that 
way.”’ 
That awful ssage seemed to last forever; 


and, indeed, Patience’s eyes been unban- 
er have made it alive, for the 
horror and d ess that would have assailed 
her. As it ended she heard Ouleon sigh in relief, 
and realized that 


daged she cou 


she had come into a broader 
w rods further, she was bid- 
upon this stone and rest a 
xo back and help the horse.’’ 


place, and, aft fe 
den to ‘‘sit 
moment; I v 
“Can I uncovy 
‘*Not vet \ itil 


She sat obe 


my eves : ; 

T hid you”? 

iently quiet, thinking so busily 
that she sea noticed, above the roar of the 
water and gx of the wind, the sound of a 
heavy object being moved cautiously forward, 
till the sudder rkening of the little light visible 
through the folds of the bandage startled her. 
Instinctively she clutched the cloth away and 
found herself 


sichil 


an impenetrable gloom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


AND OULEON MEET. 


RK 


WueEwn Long Mark left the home-piece of Santa 
Paula and set 
half ashamed 

‘T reckor 


forthe Upper Folding he was 
his own forebodings. 
ur master’s gettin’ an old fool, 
Ichy boy!” said to his ‘‘familiar,’’ the 
Arabian hors« but I notice, long back, I don’t 
get over tumbles an’ wounds as fast as I used to 
do. Gettin’ old, Ichabod. Well, 
my lad, let’s | that when the time comes for 
us to shuffle off this mortal, et cetera, we'll do it 
in company and to the tune o’ Yankee Doodle. 
Best tune ever invented either to live or die by, 
Ichy, ain’t it?”’ 

Ichabod neighed ; whether in response to this 
pertinent question, 
den so little of late that the breath of the moun- 
1 his nostrils. 


So be you. 


1) 
yr 


or beeause he had been rid- 


tains was sweet il 
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‘‘That’s right; never-forget, my beauty, that 
you've had your citizen papers out, so to speak, 
this dozen year. Don’t make any difference if 
you were born in Araby the blest, you've been a 
good American for quite a spell. So long ’t 
you’ve’’bout forgot everything else. That is, it 
would be if you were just some ornary cuss, not 
Ichabod. G’lang there !”’ 

Then he rode swiftly over the plains, but by a 
different route from that taken by Patience and 
Gaspar, yet leading to the same goal. 

‘‘T wouldn’t have my little Pat take the wind 
out of her sails by suspecting she’d been watched. 
No, siree. She’s all right—if them redskins is 
all right. But, she’s been a cossetin’ them, her 
dad tells me, more’n usual this while back, an’ 
they’re the sort of vermin can’t stand prosperity. 
Viper in the bosom, you know, Ichy. Well, 
you don’t love an Injur no better’n I do; that’s 
to your credit, my boy. An’ say, Ichy, you 
needn’t bother to travel quite so ’tarnal fast. I 
—lI hate to ’low it, I hate to like pisen ; but— 
don’t mention it, please—I ain’t quite so peart 
as I was afore I got shot that night. Patty’s 
nussed me right faithful, an’ David’s done every- 
thing a mortal can. So’s the doctor; but—I’m 
shaky in the knees yet ; an’—another secret, lad- 
die—I ain’t so young as I used to was. G’lang !”’ 

It would have puzzled an animal less accus- 
tomed to the peculiarities of Long Mark to have 
known just when speed was or was not required 
of him; but the truth was that the very sugges- 
tion of impending age and its possible useless- 
ness angered Corlear before it had left his lips. 

‘‘Glang, I tell you. I ain’t no business to 
abuse myself, an’ [’d knock any other feller 
down ’at done it. 
up” beautiful ? sunshine after a 
storm in any other part of this created? You 
know you didn’t. Well, it’s putting new life 
into me. I guess it ain’t old age, after all, lad- 
die ; but just bein’ cosseted. 


Yet say, Ichy, ain’t it clearin’ 
Ever see such 


Too much attention 
ain’t good for man nor beast. It’s most as bad 
for us as ’tis for Injuns. But it’s rainin’ ag’in. 
‘Rain when the sun shines rain ag’ in to-morrow.’ 
Well, of course ; that’s what we want it to do 
here in Californy. G’lang there.’’ 
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For a long time they rode in solitude, then 
Mark espied a herder crossing the mesa beyond, 
and loped forward to join him. 

‘Hello, friend ! where you bound ?’’ 

‘*To the Folding.’’ 

‘*Good enough ; that’s where I’m goin’, too. 
All serene up there?”’ 

‘*No, nor won’t be as long’s there’s Injuns 
mixed up with white folks.”’ 

‘‘Don’t see why not,’’ said Long Mark, to 
draw the other out. 

‘“Well, you see, it’s different. It’s a new 
thing on San’ Paula ranch to use them critters 
for help. This has always been a white man’s 
ranch an’ run by white men. It’s the doin’s of 
Miss Patience, but it don’t seem to work. There’s 
been trouble afore, an’ there’]l be trouble ag’in 
if she mixes ’em. Leastways, till she trains ’em 
to be a little less sassy.”’ 

‘Trouble? What sort o’ 
needn’t be afraid to trust me. 
Ever heard of me?”’ 

‘*You bet. Shake. 
meet a square man.”’ 

‘* Here ’tis,’’ responded Corlear, cordially of- 
fering his hand. ‘‘ Well, if you’ve heard of me 
you’ve probably heard, also, that I hate Injuns 
wuss ’an pisen. So tell the whole business. You 
can trust it to go no further—unless it’s for the 
best.’’ 


trouble? You 
I’m Long Mark. 


I always want to when I 


The herder was full of his subject and he venti- 
lated it thoroughly ; but when he had ffnished 
Long Mark observed : 

‘Well, I hate to own it, but in this case 
pears to me it’s some o’ them ornary white fel- 
lers ’at’s raisin’ the rumpus this time. That’s 
the way it looks to me. I wish friend Eliot 
wouldn’t ’low no Injuns on the ranch; but 
seein’s he does, why a feller’s got to be fair in 
judgin’ of ’em. This row up to the Folding cer- 
tainly begun with the whites, ’cording to your 
own tell. But—no matter. Here we are ’ bout 
to the cafion, an’ I propose to tackle a pass I 
know here. Ain't been ’cross it in nigh on two 
year ; but—Hello! sounds so the mis’able hole’s 
full o’ b’ilin’ water! Didn’t know so much had 
fallen a’ready.”’ 


( To he continued, ) 

















































































Tuts last book of Miss F. F. Montresor, ‘‘At the private character of the great general. The letters 
Cross-roads’’ (D. Appleton & Co. ), is the most preten- comprising this volume, ‘‘ General Grant’s Letters to a 
tious one that she has written. The scene is laid in Friend’ (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), were written to Elihu 
London, and the plan of the story is entirely original— B. Washburne, who held the portfolio of the Secretary 
a saving grace in these days cf rehashed plots. Its of State under Grant, and later became the American 
purpose and intent is all for good, and gives one a view representative to France. Many of them are dated 
of humanity on a higher level than have some of the from famous battlefields, such as Fort Donelson, Vicks- 
recent novels which have attracted attention. The burg, Shiloh, Chattanooga and the Wilderness, and 
opening scene is intensely dramatic, and awakens the others from London, Paris, India, Japan and different 
reader's interest at once. The plot deals with different points during his tour. Alike to him who admires the 
epochs in a man’s and a woman’s life in their relationto man, the general, and to vhe student of the history of 
vach other and to the world. She first reclaims him our great conflict, these letters must possess both in- 


and brings him to his better self, and later on he in terest and value os 
turn does the like for her. In the foreword Miss Mon- 
tresor says: ‘‘I have called this story ‘At the Cross- Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has won an easily recog- 


roads’ because in it I have tried to describe how first nized place in American literature by his tales of 
the man and afterward the woman stood where two Southern life in «nte-bellum days. In “Social Life in 
roads met, where each was bound to make that choice Old Virginia Before the War’ (Scribners) he writes 


which is ‘ Life’s business.’ ”’ his ‘‘ brief sketch ’’ of that life itself. He gives as one ; 

ob of his reasons for writing it, though the book is in it- q 

‘ ° ° self 1S Nn pa. 54 » abs » ig r >» 7 >< ba ; 
Possessing more interest than the usual light novel, *¢!f reason enough, “the absolute ignorance of the out 


side world of the real life of the South in the old 
times,’’ but as his chief motive “‘ sheer affection.’’ Be- 
ginning with a description of an old Virginia home ( 
that makes one long to be in the Old Dominion again, 
he carries us with him in his memories back among 
the slaves, out among the hands during harvest-time, 


‘*God’s Foundling,’’ by A. J. Dawson (D. Appleton & 
Co. ), is, however, not one to call forth extended com- 
ment. The plot is good, it is well written, and deals 
with the life of a young man in London society who 


’ 





shakes off its trammels and languid purposelessness 
and becomes a successful doctor. The author shows 


his partiality for Browning by using some verse of that introduces a “in : typical ‘ Mammy ” and the crowd 4 
poet as a headline for nearly every chapter. of busily play g children, wait > and black mingled, : 
and to the inhabitants of the ‘great house,” the “old z 
master and old mistress, the young master and young 
John Bloundelle-Burton, in “The Clash of Arms” jnistress, besides some aunts and cousins, and the rela- : 
(D. Appleton & Co.), shows a familiarity with the man- tives or friends who did not live there, but were only 
ners and times of which he writes, the war between always on visits.” The very reading of the book 
France and Lorraine, and has made a fairly interesting ¢ayses one to imbibe some of the qualities of those “9 
story from his material. His hero, Andrew Vanse, an times, and compels ah agreement with the author : 
English free-lance serving in France, and seeking to when he says That the social life of the South had 
revenge a wrong done his brother, is well if a little — jtg faults I am far from denying. But its virtues far 
over drawn. The story abounds in fighting and excit-  oytweighed them ; its graces were never equaled. . . . ‘ 
ing situations, and had the author insisted a little less J jas passed from the earth, but it has left its benig- 
on the prowess, invincibility and utter fearlessness of pant influence behind it to sweeten and sustain its 
his hero, it might seem more possible. The book be- children. Tl vory palaces have been destroyed, but 
longs to the Dumas school of novels. myrrh, aloes and cassia still breathe amid their dis- : 


ob mantled ruins.”’ ms 
Any details of the life of a prominent man, anything Bs 
which may throw a light upon his character, is always The purpose of many books, such as ‘‘ Not In It,’ by ? 
of interest. Especially is this the case when opinions, Anna Olcott Commelin (Fowler & Wells Co.), may be 


prejudices and beliefs have been, and to some extent all right and idable enough, but they would have hy 
still are, so conflicting concerning General Grant. In much more effect were they written with some pre- 4 
a collection of letters extending over a period of nine- tense to literary ability and style. The pretense of 

teen years, from the first year of the war until after ability is present in this book, but it is only pretense ; 

the close of Grant’s second administration, and his re- and the ability displayed is about on a par with that , 


turn from his tour around the world, we have an op- found in yellow-backed novels, even if the purpose is 
portunity to learn something of both the public and of a higher order. The title refers to being ‘‘ not in 
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it’? as regards wealth, and the story is of the hack- 
neyed type with the ‘poor but honest’? and “rich 
and haughty’’ character. A girl brought up to mil- 
lions is suddenly impoverished by the well-worn 
scheme of an indorsed note, etc., ete., etc., all of which 
has become as familiar as the story of the boy who 
stole a pin. If people must write books, why will not 
they wait until they have progressed beyond the first 
lessons before they publish them ? 
b 

Humor is a godsend. Attempted humor would seem 
to emanate from the other direction, especially when 
it is in the form of so-called ‘‘dialect.’’ The infliction 
in this instance is called ‘“‘ Shantytown Sketches,”’ of 
which Anthony J. Drexel is both author and publisher. 


+ 


The Bureau of American Republics, Washington, 
D. C., has issued a ‘‘ Code of Commercial Nomenclature 
of the American Republics.’’ It is in three quarto vol- 
umes, which embrace in English, Spanish and Portu- 
guese over twenty-eight thousand commercial terms 
which are in use in the Latin-American trade, the text 
and arrangement of which leave nothing to be desired. 
Certainly it has never been surpassed by a similar pub- 
lication of any other Government, nor, indeed, has an 
attempt been made to equal or surpass it. It is pro- 
nounced by experts as being the coming authority of 
the world as to the meaning of Latin-American tech- 
nical terms, and cannot help but prove almost invalu- 
ble to all who in any way have dealings with the trade 
of the South and Central American 
Nor is its value confined to mercantile in- 


er governments 
countries. 
terests alone, offering as it does a ready reference to 
writers, editors, and to those who would view it from 
an educational standpoint. 
‘+ 

‘“Tlawaii: Our New Possessions,” by John R. Mu- 
sick (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), comes most apropos at 
this time, when every American is looking to see the 
‘Paradise of the Pacific’? made an integral part of the 
United States. The book deals with the past, present 
and probable future of Hawaii, and in an authoritative 
and reliable manner, as the author made a special voy- 
age to the islands in 1895 for the express purpose of 
gathering material for this account. He tells the tra- 
ditional history of the Hawaiians with their numerous 
fables and legends, as well as their authentic history 
from the time of their discovery by Captain Cook down 
to the present. The book contains not a few surprises 
to many people who, notwithstanding all that has been 
published in the newspapers and magazines, have but 
a slight conception of what the Hawaiian Islands really 
are. Mr. Musick tells his story in a straightforward, 
entertaining and animated manner, and presents his 
facts convincingly with a touch that holds your inter- 
est. The various characteristics and inci- 
dents are vividly sketched, especially the description 
of the leper colony and the account of the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the following insurrections. To 
one of the latter the author adds what, to say the least, 
is an interesting account of the part that was attempted 
to be played by the English. The book is profusely 
and finely illustrated and attractively bound. I com- 


resources, 


mend it to all who desire the experience of that inter- 
est in a well-written story of travel which is the next 
thing to visiting a new land. 
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Another book on the much-thought-of, talked-of and 
written-of question of the social relations. This time 
it is ‘The King’s Daughter and the King’s Son,’’ by 
Agatha Archer (Fowler & Wells Co.) The author 
takes the ground that women should be allowed time 
and opportunity before marriage to understand what 
they may expect married life to mean to them, and 
the story is that of a woman whose greatest desire is 
for love and home. This may not appeal to some of 
the women of to-day who clamor for the “‘ equality” 
of the sexes, as if women were not already not only 
equal but superior to men; but it certainly is a relief 
to read of such an one after some of the masculine- 
females we have had put before us. The book has a 
healthy atmosphere and tone, and is free from morbid 
maunderings on decadent themes. I am impelled to 
ask, though, if any or all of the many books on this 
subject have done aught to make the question they 
discuss any clearer, have added anything to our knowl- 
edge of humanity, or made it easier for anyone to an- 
swer the question when it comes before their own no- 
tice to be decided? I think not. 

James Barnes, who has written many enchanting 
tales of war on sea and land, now presents to us a 
story of the life of Commodore Bainbridge, of whom 
the writer is a descendant, that will quicken many a 
lad’s blood with its accounts of stirring fights and 
adventures at From Bainbridge’s first exploit— 
the subduing of a mutiny on board the 
which he had shipped as mate—to the time, as com- 
mander of the famous Constitution, he defeated the Brit- 


sea. 


vessel on 


ish frigate Java, the tale is full of absorbing interest. 


—[D. Appleton & Co. op 


W. O Stoddard’s ‘The Red Patriot,” a story of the 
Revolution, takes its title from the character of ‘ In- 
dian John,”’ Pow-a-hi-tun-ka, the last of the Susque- 
hannocks, though its hero is Vine Irwin, a lad of six- 
teen, who takes an active and important part in the 
war. He acts as special between John 
Hancock and General Washington; fights Redcoats, 
Hessians and Tories ; organizes the ‘minute men” ot 
Irwin Hollow; takes part in the battle of Harlem 
Heights, and is with Washington in the memorable 
capture of Trenton. The story goes with a vim and a 
personal interest from first to last, and shows the act- 
ive part taken by the boys and girls in that great strug- 


gle.—[D. Appleton & Co, ob 


messenger 


In stimulating the imagination of children the value 
of fairy stories cannot be overestimated. And I am 
free to confess that I can with much greater ease lay 
aside many ‘‘ grown-up” stories than I can one which 
with wonderful and fascinating crea- 
tures and the adventures of those fortunate mortals 
who have been brought in contact with them. For 
this reason I read with avidity Anthony J. Drexel Bid- 
dle’s “‘The Second Froggy Fairy Book” (Drexel Bid- 
dle) from the first page to the last, and found myself 
well repaid for the time expended. It continues the 
story of Elsie, which was begun in the ‘‘ Froggy Fairy 
Book,’”’ by the same author, and introduces her to 
‘‘Froggy the Fiddler,” the ‘‘ Hop-toad King,” the 
‘‘Learned Grasshopper,” and a host of the other in- 
habitants of that portion of fairyland. The plentiful 
illustrations by Anne Pennock add not a little to the 
attraction of the book. J. Freneric TrorNe. 


deals those 





























Tut money of a dead millionaire navigates in an 


heir-ship. ob 

Nations are like individuals, for they prefer flattery 

A host should take as his compass the comfort of his 
guest when navigating the good ship Hospitality. 

+ 

He, although called poor, is rich whose lightness of 
heart does not hang upon the heaviness of his purse. 

Spring always comes on calendar time, but not with 
it the ethereal mildness which the poet plaintively bids 


**Come.”’ ob 


work on the Roman Empire 
felicitously termed ‘‘the splendid bridge from the Old 
World to the New.’’ It was a costly bridge, for the 
publisher paid Gibbon $40,000 for it. 


+ 


The late Delmonico said that there were 
three essentials to his perfect cook : level head, sure 
taste and delicate palate. He also said the knowledge 
which a cook has is of less value than the way in which 
he dishes up that knowledge. 

sy 

At a recent Sorosis dinner at which a few gentlemen 
were guests, one of these in a speech eulogized the en- 
Another quiz- 


to honest criticism. 


Gibbon’s has been 


Lorenzo 


trance of women into business walks. 
zically thereupon proposed this toast : ‘‘ Woman, once 
our superior ; now our equal.”’ 


The custom of breaking a bottle of wine across the 
prow of a launching ship was, as many do not know, 
derived from the practice of the ancient Romans, who, 
when a galley was completed ready for her rowers, 
poured a large libation of wine to Neptune into the 


In the time when both Dr. Sam Johnson and Oliver 
Goldsmith were ecstatic in their praise of the inn, its 


water over her sides. 


boniface was, indeed, overwhelming in personal care of 
his guest, but few hotel clerks and hosts in this age are 
otherwise than perfunctory to guests, and apt to think 
they honor them by entertaining them at all. 


It was President Washington who originated the 
phrases Empire State and Empire City that New York- 
ers so proudly apply to their locality in the Union. It 
will be found used by him in a congratulatory ietter 
addressed to the New York Common Council, dated in 
December, 1794. The context read: ‘‘ Your State, at 
present the seat of Empire.” 








Max Nordau, 
Lies 
A vessel 


is widely read book entitled ‘‘ Con- 
> thus describes mar- 
which two chemical individualities 
together; if there be affinity between 
s full of life; but if none it is filled 

why did he not analyze divorce in a 
divorce there must be found 

sy 

Travelers have won a point in the !aw as to reserva- 
tion of seats in ears and boats by a decision in London 
of the eminent J Emden. In a law suit brought 
for trespass against a traveler who took possession of a 
seat quitted momentarily by another, who placed his 
umbrella against the seat as mark of reservation, the 
judge upheld the contention. What has hitherto been 
mere custom is now clear legal right. 

+ 

er contributes these rhetorical see- 
lio: Beware of marrying a horsey 
girl, for she will nag. A husband naturally grows pen- 
sive when his wife indulges in the expensive. She 
boasts of her bravery in always calling a spade a spade, 
but, looking toward her husband, she hesitates to call 
a rake arake. Nervousness is the feminine euphemism 
for bad humor, and in a man overstrain in business for 
his ill temper. Mankind that pay taxes have a curious 
tendency toward 


ventional Civilization,’ 
riage : 
are inclosed 
them the vessel 
with death.’’ B 
chemical aspect In 
many varieties of acids. 


ISTICE 


\ cynical subseril 


) 


saws to the Port! 


nsidering an assessor as an excessor. 
‘+ 

The new po} r novelist, Henry Seton Merriman 
to whom Harper Bros. are godfather), is running Bea- 
consfield in libraries very close as an epigramatist. 
Here atest efforts: ‘‘We are all living, 
moving puppets. We let ourselves be dragged here 
and pushed there as the victim of one who happens 
to have more « vy of mind, greater steadfastness of 


is one of = 


purpose and a keener grasp of the dramatic situation 
called life. Wes k and smile and lose the game be- 
cause we began cing anvils and are afraid of trying 


to become hammers 
“b 

therbeaten gravestone in a church- 
yard of Stirling, Scotland, can be read these lines in 
memory of Alexander Muffins, Chief Constable. His 
name to e directed the poetical figures of 
speech into the direction of daily food : 


Upon an old we 


seems 


‘Our life is but a winter’s day: 


Some after breakfast go away ; 
Others to dinner stay, 
And are full fed. 


The oldest man but sups, 

Then goes to bed. 

Large is his debt 

Who lingers out the day; 

He who goes soonest has the least to pay !’? 
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While remembering that he who eateth without 
drink is building his wall without mortar, should also 
remember these old rhymes : 


Eat like a hearty man ; 
Drink like a sick man; 
So may life’s little span 
Not be too quick ran. 
sg 
Probably no English poet has so fallen into desue- 
tude in the literary world as George Crabbe, contempo- 
rary of Byron and Shelley. Yet, in his day, he was as 
popular as they. For his rhythmic “ Tales of the Hall”’ 
he received (1819) $15,000, calculated in American cur- 
rency. In the height of his popularity a lady entering 
arural book shop and asking of a raw clerk for 
Crabbe’s Tales, was answered, ‘‘ Never knew crabs had 
them, but if they had tails the place to inquire is at 
the fishmonger’s.”’ oh 
Exaggeration is a striking defect in the conversation 
and newspaper writing of this age. It is especially 
shown in estimation of wealth. The man who possesses 
$250,000 worth of property is always designated as a 
millionaire and sometimes as a multi-millionaire. 
Quoth Hudibras : 
‘The truest value of a thing 
Is just exactly what ’twill bring. 
How often when an alleged multi-millionaire dies his 
divided estate diminishes by millions in estimation of 
the probate court. op 


” 


The Civil War was remarkable for the many strange 
meetings of old friends in the new guise of foes. None 
of these was stranger than the meeting of Commodore 
Wilkes and the Confederate ambassador, John Slidell, 
as captor and prisoner on the deck of the San Jacinto. 
For they had each been born in paternal residences 
near Bowling Green, in New York, and, as school 
urchins playing together on the Battery, been ‘‘ Char- 
ley’? and ‘‘Jack’’ and sharers of pocket-money. For 
half a century they had drifted apart to meet again as 
men under such embarrassing circumstances. 

. y 

A recent London review has mourned that the art of 
letter writing is extinct. It possibly may be in En- 
gland, but the statement would not be accurate as ap- 
plied to the United States. Our newspapers alone 
prove the London statement to be erroneous. True, 
American epistolary correspondence may nbt give 
sentences so well balanced or periods so rounded as 
Horace Walpole used when writing to Sir Horace 
Mann, or as were employed by Miss Burney, Madame 
de Stzel and others, who really wrote with an eye to 
publication or effect. The letter writers of Addison’s 
century prepared laborious productions of thought and 
for pen; weighing phrases with the nicety of an apoth- 
ecary, and preparing epigrams and hon mots to wear on 
impromptu like apparel, and suggesting the reply of 
Theodore Hook’s servant to an afternoon caller: 
“ Please, sir, master is in his library, writing his even- 
ing improvisations.’’ Our American letter writers are 
spontaneous of expressign, and talk on paper to their 
correspondents without that self-consciousness which 


seems to have flavored the ink of so many European 


pundits. ob 


Miss Braddon, in her latest novel, has given this pen 
picture of the “‘ Merry Morarch,”’ which sums up whole 
chapters written by histerians—viz.: ‘‘A man who, 
with natural parts far above the average, makes himself 
‘the jest of meaner intellects and the dupe of greedy 
courtesans ; who, trained in the stern school of adver- 
sity, overshadowed by the horror of his father’s tragic 
doom, accepts life as one long jest; who, being, by a 
concatenation of circumstances bordering on the mirac- 
ulous, restored to all the privileges of hereditary mon- 
archy, takes all possible pains to prove the uselessness 


of kings.”’ oh 


Leon Montenacken, a modern pessimistic poet of 
aris, thus flippantly sang of Life: 


**La vie est vaine, 
Un peu d’amour, 
Un peur de haine; 
Et puis—Bonjour. 
** La vie est breve, 
Un peu d’espoir ; 
Un peu de reve, 
Et puis—Bon soir.” 
Which may be freely translated thus: 
How vain is Life, 
With its spell amour ; 
Then a little of hate ; 
That is Life’s bon jour. 
How brief is Life, 
With hope in sight ; 
One little dream, 
And then—Good-night ! 


The New York Herald has puzzled large numbers of 
its readers by characterizing certain editors and Con- 
gressmen who are urging sharp remedies against Span- 
ish rule in Cuba as “ Jingoes,” and their methods as 
“‘Jingoism.”’ In the sense of meaning unnecessary ap- 
peals for war or international fight, those words have 
only had their reference as patriotism ‘“‘gone mad.” 
Jingo is a corruption and derivative from Jainko, the 
name of the Supreme Being in the Basque country. 
Its inhabitants swore “‘ By Jainko!’’ and English 
sailors consorting with natives of the Basque country, 
who were great mariners, turned the oath into By 
Jingo. Another explanation of how the oath came 
into use in England, where only is it common like the 
oath By George !—St. George being its patron saint. 
The oath By Jingo was, in 1878—when the Turkish and 
Russian war was rife—used in a famous music hall 
song, which went harmoniously all over the kingdom. 
Its chorus ran: 

‘We don’t want to fight, but by Jingo! if we do, 

We've got the ships, \ve’ve got the men, and got 


the money, too!’’ 


The peace party called the war advocates Jingoes, and 
their cry Jingoism or bragging war spirit. The Herald 


is echoing the cry in this country as a sarcastic argu- 
ment against foolish war cries. 
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CUBA LIBRE. 


A POEM. 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 














CUBA LIBRE.* 


By JOAQUIN MILLER. 





COMES a ery trom Cuban water— 


From the warm. dusk Antilles 





From the lost Atlanta’ s daughter, 
Drou ned mn hlood as drow ned in Seas 5 
Comes a cry of purpled anguish— 
See her struggle x, hear her cries / 


Shall she lire. or shall she languish ? 


Shall she sink, or shall she rise ? 


She shall rise as TOR 


She shall rise, by all that’s holy ! 
She shall lire, and she shall last ; 

Rise ax we, when crushed and lowly, 
From the blackness of the past. 

Bid her strike 4 Lo, it is written . 
Blood for hlood and lite for life : 


Bid her smite, ax she is smitten _ 


Stars and Stripes were horn oT strife. 


Once we flashed her lights of freedom, 
Lights that dazzled her dark cyes, 

Till she could but yearning heed them, 
Reach her hands and try lo rise. 

Then they stabbed her, choked her, drowned her,, 
Till we scarce could hear a note, 

Ah! those clanking chains that bound her! 


Oh! those robbers at her throat ! 


A nd the kings who forge d the s¢ te tlers ? 
Ash five hundred Years for news, 
Stake and thumb-screw for their betters ? 

Tnquisitions ! banished Jews ! 
Chains and slave ry ! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land ? 
Why, these v¢ ry chains that hind her, 


Bound Columbus foot and hand, 


Columbus, 


From his chains, from shane and wrong— 


Rise ax Morning, matchless, wondrous— 


. 7 > / 
Rise as son7ie rich, morning sond: 


Rise a ringing song and story— 


Valor 


s Love personified, 


Stars and Stripes CSPOUE her glory 


Lore and liberty allied, 


a Writte n for Mr Frank Leslie. 








THK DAFFODILS. 





OF. thie wmaohter of the sun! 

Purer joy and deep lhere is none 
When they hi ys feet 
{x she haste fy oreet, 

arte ‘ 
oo E aoe 
H r they shake wot] 7 ate r every one 
Oh, th laughin d meng daffodils ry 


Shaking in tl 
Under buddin 


/ By thi lake thea f thre sileni hills. 





Oh. the trooping of f r on the sward ! 
Golden trumpet, sf} oat, spear and sword + 
Knight and s ith waring crest, 

Waiting for ys hest. 


To achie re NONE dar / she may applaud, 





Oh, the laughing—Oh, the dancing daffodils ! 
Shaking in i} 
Rnde r huddi 


By the lake that eclow the sili nt hills. 





Oh. the silence of t/ (as they pray, 
When the night-imist . up softly from the hay ! 
And my lady ye is there, 
Tn the sole uw per prayer, 
As the twilight on ¢ “le dies CU ty 
Oh. the laughin {} the dancing daffodils ’ 


Shaking in 
Under hudd 


By the lake that w the silent hills 
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Drawn by H. M. Eaton 
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Illustrating “ Marie Tremaine.” 
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